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Michael White 
Political Editor 

T HE Labour lead- 
ership completed 
a series of ma- 
noeuvres last 
night designed to 
minimise damag- 
ing rebellions at this week's 
party conference, but refused 
to back down over what Tony 
Blair denounced as the 
"ultra-leftist" candidacy of 
Liz Davies. 

In an eve-of- conference in- 
terview with the Guardian. 
Mr Blair coupled confident 
predictions that the British 
electorate is now ready for 
the “hope and inspiration” 
Labour can provide with an 
emphatic insistence that 
hyper-critical activists cannot 
“piggy back” their way into 
Parliament to undermine his 
government. 

Denouncing Ms Davies's re- 
cord and her association with 
the Labour Briefing magazine 
— "a faction that has been 
personally abusive and vitri- 
olic about senior members of 
the party over a long period of 
time" — he said that no rival 
party would tolerate a candi- 
date who said the leader's 
politics were treachery. 

As supporters of the Isling- 
ton councillor, whose adop- 
tion as candidate in the win- 
nable Leeds North East seat 
was blocked last week, de- 
manded her reinstatement, 
Mr Blair said: “I don't believe 
it’s legitimate for people, in 
effect, to piggy-back on my 
back and the back of the 
Labour Party, in order to get 




into Parliament and not be 
properly part of th? parlia- 
mentary party." 

In a day of hone-trading, 
which saw the Transport and 
General Workers Union 
throw Mr Blair a lifeline by 
agreeing not to press for a de- 
bate on setting minimum pay 
at £4.15 an hour, yesterday's 
meeting of Labour's ruling 
National Executive Commit- 
tee voted 24-2 to allow a brief 
debate — probably tomorrow 
morning — on its decision 
last week not to endorse Ms 
Davies's candidacy. But Ms 
Davies will not be allowed to 
address the conference. 

The 31-year-old lawyer pre- 
dicted that the conference 
"will support me because 
they believe the Labour Party 
should be abroad church". 

Party chiefe saw possible 
rebellions on the minimum 
i wage and rail privatisation as 


manageable, while predicting 
a rebuff for Ms Davies’B 
supporters. 

In his Guardian interview 
Mr Blair again resisted pres- 
sure to make specific commit- 
ments an economic policies 
almost two years ahead of a 
likely election, while insist- 
ing that Labour had a detailed 
series of radical policies, 
ranging from constitutional 
reform, crime policy and edu- 
cation to “all sorts of changes 
at the margin that can be 
made quickly". 

But he said it was reason- 
able for voters to ask if the 
party planned any income tax 
changes, and pledged that any 
such changes would be dis- 
closed ahead of polling day. 

Labour’s awareness of Its 
vulnerablity to a repeat per- 
formance of the 1992 cam- 
paign. what Mr Blair called 
"a filthy brutal battle" by the 
Tories to retain power, came 
in his interview when he 
recalled John Smith’s pledges 
as shadow chancellor to in- 
crease child benefit and pen- 
sions while specifically rais- 
ing taxes to pay for them. 

He hammered home the 
waste of pabllc spending 
under the present govern- 
ment "The Tories have been 
taxing and spending, but it’s 
because they have failed an 
the economy." The key issue 
was not "a penny up or a 
penny down on tax" hut 
reversing the under-perfor- 
mance of the economy. 

Conference reports, page 4; 
Loader comment and Letters, 
page 8; DMde and nda, page 
9; Interview, 02 Front 
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Cantona comes back in a Jury in US finds Muslim 

blaze of goal-scoring glory cleric guilty of sedition 


RSchard WIBlatms 

A fter 249 days of 
silence, Eric Cantona 
took exactly 67 
seconds to reassert his 
presence in the game yes- 
terday. And, as might have 
been predicted of a man 
who writes his own scripts, 
he had not only the first 
word but the last. 

Returning on a wave of 
hype and expectation for 
his first match alter the 
eight-month suspension im- 
posed for his assault on a 
Crystal Palace supporter, 
Cantona made the goal 
which put Manchester 
United into the lead barely 
a minute after the start of 
their meeting with Liver- 
pool at Old Trafford. 

But his final contribution 
was the one for which the 
fans were most grateful. 
During his three years In 
Manchester. Cantona has 
been a talisman for United. 
Statistics show they won 
the championship in hk 

first two seasons, and tend 
to lose only one game In 10 
when he is present Yester- 
day he saved them again. 

Liverpool were leading 2- 
1 with 20 minutes to go 
when Cantona picked up 
the ball just inside his own 
halt sprinted 16 yards and 
passed to Ryan Giggs, who 
was brought down in the 
penalty area. 

Cantona, who scored two 
penalties when United won 
the FA Cup in 1994, 


grabbed the ball, put it 
down on the spot, and with- 
out discussion gave his 
team a share of the points. 
Asked If there bad been any 
negotiation over who 
should take the penalty, his 
manager, Alex Ferguson, 
gave a Gallic shrug and 
asked: “Who was going to 
take it off him?" 

This was Cantona's first 
goal since he scored the 
winner at Old Trafford 
against Blackburn Rovers 
three days before the in- 
sults of Matthew Simmons 
provoked him to hurl him- 
self feet first across the 
touchline at Selhurst Park. 

Cantona received an ec- 
static welcome yesterday 
from fans who believe that 
his absence cost them last 
season's championship 
title. 

United's pre-match disc 
jockey welcomed Eric Can- 
tona back to active service 
by playing Plastic Ber- 
trand's punk hit, Ca plane 
pour mol. It seemed like 
splitting hairs to point out 
that Bertrand was Bel gian 

Cantona's own response 
to discipline has often be- 
trayed punkfsh tendencies, 
but these were not on dis- 
play yesterday. Despite his 
creative contribution to the 
game, he was never visibly 
provoked by Liverpool’s de- 
fenders, despite spending 
some time in the company 
of Nell “Razor” Ruddock, 
who Infuriated the French- 
man last season by interfer- 
ing with his upturned shirt 


collar. Fears of aggravation 
meant that Liverpool were 
denied the presence of then- 
own supporters. Hie ab- 
sence of opposing fens lent 
the afternoon an even 
stranger atmosphere. Five 
times champions of Europe, 
Liverpool are not accus- 
tomed to being upstaged by 
a lone Frenchman. 

Cantona's afternoon was 
practically devoid of con- 
troversial incident. He was 
fouled once (not severely), 
he was caught offside once, 
and he passed the ball regu- 
larly with his old fluency 
and perception. His lack of 
match fitness meant that he 
was caught in possession 
two or three times. 

In the last five minutes 
he gestured at the referee 
when he considered that he 
had twice been denied pen- 
alty awards, but the only 
harsh words of the match 
were exchanged between 
United players, goalkeeper 
Peter Schmeichel and mid- 
fielder Roy Keane, who dis- 
agreed over responsibility 
for a defensive error. 

Cantona finished it with 
handshakes all round. 
"Eric did weU," Ferguson 
said. Ferguson will spend 
today deciding whether to 
take the risk of selecting 
the Frenchman for tomor- 
row night’s Coca Cola Cup 
match at York, in which 
United must recover a 
three-goal deficit from the 
first leg. 

Match report, page 16 


Mark Tran in New York 


T HE Egyptian cleric. 
Sheikh Omar Abdel- 
Rabman , and nine of his 
Muslim followers were found 
guilty yesterday of planning a 
wave of terror in New York, 
at the end of the biggest i 
terrorism case in United , 
States history. ! 

An anonymous jury con- 
victed the blind and diabetic 
Egyptian cleric and his sup- 
porters on five counts Includ- 
ing seditious conspiracy — a 
charge used rarely by federal 
courts, which amounts to an 
attempt to undermine the 
government by force. 

Sheikh Abdel-Rahman and 
one other defendant, El 
Sayyid Nosair, face possible 
life imprisonment The other 
eight man face prison terms 
of up to 20 years in a conspir- 
acy the centrepiece of which 
was a spectacular plan to det- 
onate five bombs within 10 
minutes at the United 
Nations, the Lincoln and 
Holland tunnels, the George 
Washington Bridge and a fed- 
eral building housing the FBL 

Tmmcdi»tp>y after the ver- 
dict in the heavily guarded 
US district court in Manhat- 
tan, security forces went on a 
high state of alert as New 
York prepares to receive the 
Pope this week, and subse- 
quently world leaders for the 
UN's 50th anniversary later 
this month. 

The verdict brings to an 
end New York’s second signif- 
icant terrorism trial In two 


years. In March 1994, four 
men connected to Sheikh 
Abdel-Rahman were con- 
victed of bombing the World 
Trade Centre. 

Yesterday's verdict, 
following deliberations last- 
ing a week, came after a 
grinding nine-month trial. It 
featured more than 200 wit- 
nesses and hundreds of exhib- 
its in a heavily guarded 
courthouse. 

As the verdict from the 
mainly black and Hispanic 
Jury was delivered, Sheikh 
Abdel-Rahman, aged 57, kept 
his head bowed as he listened 
to an In te rpreter through ear- 
phones while one of his fol- 
lowers yelled In Arabic: “God 
Is Great". 

The sheikh — who suffers 
from heart problems, diabetes 
and other ailments — will now 
be moved to a prison hospital 
in the Midwest. 

His defence counsel, Lynne 
Stewart, told reporters after- 
wards that he had told her not 
to cry, and that “he’s not the 
first person to go to prison for 
his beliefs, and he won't be i 
the last”. 

Ms Stewart said she would 
appeal against the verdict 
vowing to “fight on for ever”. 
She and the other defence 
attorneys plan to focus an 
alleged government miscon- 
duct, particularly the prose- 
cution's use of an Egyptian 
informant. Emad Salem, an 
admitted liar and double 
agent who was paid more 
than $1 million (£620,000) by 
the FBI for his services. 

Ms Stewart and other 


defence attorneys have por- 
trayed the case against 
Sheikh ■ Abdel-Rahman as a 
political trial reminiscent of 
the McCarthy era, with Mus- 
lims instead of communists at 
the centre of a witchhunt - 

“It is a very dangerous cli- 
mate," said Ms Stewart “If 
they come for Muslims, who 
wifi they come for next?" . 

Resorting to the charge of 
seditious conspiracy, which 
dates back to the American 
civil war. the prosecution 
accused foe sheikh, of a bomb- 
ing campaign designed to stop 
US support for Israel and 
Egypt — both despised by mil- 
itant MtisllXQS- 

Government videotapes 
showed defendants mixing 
bomb Ingredients In a garage 
just before their arrests in 
1993. Videotapes also showed 
suspects driving through a 
tunnel as they discussed 
where to place a bomb. 

Other counts Included con- 
spiracy to murder Egypt's 
president, Hosni Mubarak. 

El Sayyid -Nosair had ear- 
lier been acquitted of the kill- 
ing off an extremist rabbi, 
Melr Kahane. hr 1990 — 'an 
assassination once described 
as foe opening shot in a “war 
of urban terrorism". •. . 

In a third trial expected 
next year, the government 
will argue that the World 
Trade Centre bombing was 
part of a worldwide terror 
campaign. It will feature 
Ramzl YouseL the alleged 
mastermind of the Trade Cen- 
i tre bombing arrested in Pakl- 
| stan earlier this year. 
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Parents back the 
possiblist dream 


T HEY are a politically 
prudent lot, those 
parents of Middle Eng- 
land who marched through 
London's streets on Saturday 
to protest at the effects of the 
Government’s education cuts 
on conditions in the schools. 

A surprising number took 
the trouble to tear the Social- 
ist Worker markings off the 
posters of Eton's new recruit 
which they paraded from the 
Embankment to Hyde Park, 
asking the question: “Prince 
William won’t be in a class of 
4i~ why should my kids?" 

But the parents, governors 
and teachers who bussed in 
from all around the country 
were united with the sectarian 
newspaper-selling classes on 
one simple proposition. They 
could not accept the protesta- 
tions of Gillian Shephard, the 
Education and Employment 
Secretary, that class size does 
not matter. They could not 
understand how anyone could 
believe children can get a de- 
cent start with reading and 
writing if classes in the early 
years of primary school are 
allowed to exceed 30. 

The event was organised by 
Case, the Campaign Against 
Cuts ha Education, a federa- 
tion of local groups which 
sprang up in protest at reduc- 
tions in public spending and 
gained prominence in March 
when the middle classes 
revolted against the Govern- 
ment’s failure to fund the 
teachers' pay settlement. The 
organisers thought 8,000 to 
10.000 attended — perhaps 
fewer than in the spring, but 
from a wider spread of cities 
and shires. 

After the carnival atmo- 
sphere of the march, the rally 
in Hyde Park took on the fla- 
vour of those old-style temper- 
ance meetings where a succes- 
sion of drunks used to provide 
inner moral warmth For the 
crowd with tales of their ex- 
cesses under the influence of 
the demon drink from which 
they pledged to abstain. In 


First night 


this case, parents, teachers 
and pupils began a long chain 
of short speeches “witness- 
ing" the condition of contem- 
porary education. One after 
another they responded to 
horror stories about over- 
sized, under-resourced classes 
by coming up with reports of 
eve n great er educational 
depravity. 

'Thave a friend from Lanca- 
shire who teaches 41", said 
one. "I am a teacher in War- 
wickshire and I have 44”, said 
another. “Youasked if anyone 
could beat a class of 44?", said 
Suzanne Jrffery, of Ellen Wil- 
kinson Hi gh School in Man- 
chester. “Sadly in Trafford 
there Is a school where 46 pri- 
mary school children are 
being taught by one teacher 
. .. The teacher has to rely on 
the 5-year-olds to teach the 4- 
year-olds to read and write." 

Before the speeches gave 
way to the athleticism of dan- 
cers from Punjab Arts, the 
children were also allowed 
their contribution. “We want 
some decent qualifications. 
How can we get them in these 
circumstances?", said 
Rebecca Seal, a teenager from 
Cheney School in Oxford. 

“Our school has already lost 
two teachers and we don't 
want to lose any more because 
we need them", said the preco- 
cious primary pupil who in- 
troduced herself as Rosie of 
Nottingham. 

What none of them knew 
was that Tony Blair had al- 
ready written the education 
section of the speech he will 
deliver tomorrow to the 
Labour conference in 
Brighton. 

As the demonstrators 
trailed bade beside the Serpen- 
tine towards their coaches in 
Park Lane, the leftist news- 
paper sellers no donbt thought 
they had achieved a signal vic- 
tory by enlisting the middle 
classes behind an impossiblist 
dream that class sizes should 
be Legally limited to 30. 

By then Mr Blair had al- 
ready briefed the Sunday 
newspaper journalists that he 
will promise to meet that limit 
within the first year of a 
Labour government for all 
children aged 5. 6 and 7. This 
could hardly be said to be in 
direct response to the march, 
but Mr Blair's decision to give 
a hard, costed commitment on 
this issue was the result of 
popular protest Demands are 
only impossible to meet when 
they have too little support 


Carrying a photograph of Ernest Mandel as they crossed Pfere Lachaise cemetery, mourners whistled revolutionary hymns before laying to rest communism's last great unifier 

Mandel’s burial rekindles the spirit of the left 


Alex Duval Smith in Paris 


T HE gentle art of Intel- 
lectual thought won a 
victory over pop cul- 
ture at the weekend 
when pilgrims to the grave of 
a rock icon were out- 
numbered by revolutionaries 
who have ridden the storm of 
communism. 

As about €00 leftwingers 
from across Europe marched 
behind four red flags to mark 
the burial of Ernest Mandel’s 
ashes at the Pfere Lachaise 
cemetery, its martyrs for file 
proletariat must have been 
turning in their sepulchres. 
Lately, in this most revolu- 


tionary of burial places, their 
view has been of dishevelled 
youths trying to find Jim 
Morrison, the Doors singer, 
whose grave is a shrine for 
addicts shooting up heroin. 

MandeL. a Belgian-born 
Marxist economist who died 
on July 20, dearly inspired a 
different quality of fan. 

Tariq All, one of a small 
British contingent said the 
size of the crowd spoke for it- 
self. “There is a trade union 
leader here from Sri Lanka 
and someone else from 
Tokyo," he said. “Mandel was 
one of the most amazing theo- 
reticians — one of the heirs to 
Rosa Luxemburg and Marx." 

On Saturday, it was clear 


that Mandel, who was 72 
when he died from a heart 
attack, was a force for unity. 
Even those who did not agree 
with Vi ton as a disciple of Leon 
Trotsky and a leading force in 
the Fourth International, had 
nothing but praise. 

Arlette LagullHer. leader of 
Lutte Ouvrifere (Workers' 
Struggle! who gained 5 per 
cent of the vote in file first 
round of France’s presidential 
elections, said: “Mandel was 
one of the people who allowed 
me to continue, to have faith in 
communism despite the disin- 
tegration of fiie Soviet Union. 
He defended communism and 
fought S talinism ” 

Boris Kagarlitsky — a Rus- 


sian dissident imprisoned 
under Brezhnev and arrested 
under the current president, 
Boris Yeltsin — felt Mandel 
was one of the last, great uni- 
fying forces: “He was a first 
rank intellectual who was 
respected by everyone." ' 

To the cemetery's supervi- 
sor, Alain Gaste, the proces- 
sion was a great moment 
“We have an array of revo- 
lutionaries in the PSre La- 
chaise and it Is about time 
they got some attention 
again." Mr Gaste said. 

Along the pathway — with 
its memorials to concentra- 
tion camp victims and tombs 
inscribed with the 
leftwing leaders — the proces- 


sion advanced slowly behind 
a poster-sized photograph of 
MandeL Many people held 
hands, some clasped fists. The 
Cuban ambassador was there. 

Marchers gently whistled 
quietly jntrnmod the t unes 
of Bandira Rossa and the In- 
ternationale, whose lyricist is 
also buried at P^re Lachaise. 

Michel Dansel, a historian, 
said the ceremony was a long- 
overdue return to the ceme- 
tery’s roots. “The very fact 
that it is called Pfere Lachaise, 
in memory of Louis XIVs con- 
fessonj-is a people's triumph." 

P&re Lachaise gained its 
revolutionary distinction dur- 
ing the 1871 Commune. Com- 
munards were executed in 


front of what is now known as 
the Mar des Fed&rds. It was 
during file following anti-es- 
tablishment period that Oscar 
Wilde and Karl Marx’s daugh- 
ter, Laura, were buried there. 

After the second world war, 
the French communist party 
bought an area of the 
cemetery. 

While the 96th division — 
where Mandel is buried — is 
unlikely to be made available 
to ordinary mortals, there is 
always room elsewhere, said 
Mr Gaste. 

“Anyone with a Paris 
address may buy a plot" he 
said. The only difficulty 
might be the price — up to Fr 
38,000 (£4,750). 


Modern slant on 
ye olde ribaldry 


Strangled girl could be victim of serial killer 


imnWa to wright 


Anne Karpf 


Victory 

Radio 3 


Ti 


HERE can’t be many 
people who tuned in to 
last night’s radio pre- 
miere of Howard Barker's 
stage play expecting to hear a 
corset-and-cnnaline histori- 
cal drama, the past made 
demure for the present By 
actively genera ting advance 
publicity about its language, 
the BBC had become its own 
Man* Whitehouse. both antici- 
pating and farming a prurient 
interest tn the play. And it's 
certainly hard to remember a 
previous piece of radio drama 
with language this fruity and 
scabrous: here was talk of 
knobs, dicks and cocks, where 
no human crevice was safe 
from filling. Georgette Heyer 
was never like this. 

Set in 1660, the play follows 
Susan Bradshaw< Juliet Ste- 
venson), widow of a revolu- 
tionary writer and regicide, as 
she tries to reclaim her hus- 
band's body, which has been 
hung on a stake for communal 

vilification, his head having 
been secreted by the King for 
further debasement Charles 
n himself, presiding over a 
court brimming over with sex 
uni incontinence, is prone to 
post-coital tristesse and self- 
disgust 

But Barker's piece wasn’t 
Just packed with cranked-up 
bawdiness, the kind of rollick- 
ing ribaldry we’ve come to 
expect from the Restoration in 
drama. Its scope was far 
broader, its canvas more 
teeming: he took aim at a dto' 
solute court, the comxpt be- 
ginnings of capitalism and 
banking, a world where prin 


ciples were there only for 
waiving. It sounded familiar. 

As a radio piece. Victory 
laboured under a disadvan- 
tage: despite magnificent pas- 
sages (the play was divided up 
into named scenes), without 
any visual anchoring in time 
and place it lacked cohesion. 

Yet the lack of an identifi- 
able past also gave wing to 
Barker's imagination-, he cre- 
ated a hybrid historical 
sphere, foil of anachronistic 
phraseology, whose chief plea- 
sure was the gloriousness of 
its language and the sheer zest 
of its speeches. Sentences cas- 
caded and spun, a noun be- 
coming a verb (“111 have you 
daggered in an alley"), a world 
view pithily defined (“ditch 
pity, ditch foss"). The vigour 
and relish of the writing left 
one exhilarated, while 
episodes of broad farce and 
cartoonish grotesquerie dis- 
played both Barker's range 
and Richard Wortley’s confi- 
dent direction. 

At first it seemed that Juliet 
Stevenson was being required 
to turn In another of her now 
seasoned performances of 
saintly suffering and 
wounded nobility. But Brad- 
shaw coarsens dramatically, 
so that one minute you judge 
her, the next you admire her. 
Stevenson was equally skilled 
in both modes, just as Nicho- 
las Le Prevost's king was 
simultaneously gross and (lit- 
erally) pathetic. 

At times the sexual aggres- 
sion of the writing distracted 
from the broader message. At 
others Barker spoke clearly to 
the present: “Oh all you who 
comeafter— make your revo- 
lution right" A real play for 
our days. 


IURDER squad detec- 
tives are waiting to 
i identify the decom- 
posed body of a strangled 
teenage girl, found on moor- 
land yesterday, before check- 
ing possible • links with a 
series of unsolved similar 
killings, mostly of prostitutes. 

Forensic scientists spent 


most of yesterday at the 
lonely moor cloee to Druids' 
Altar, above Bingley. West 
Yorkshire. 

The victim was described 
by West Yorkshire police as 
of Afro -Caribbean or mixed- 
race origin, probably aged 
about 15. She was strangled 
with a ligature, which was 
still wrapped round her neck. 
Her body was found by a man 
out for a walk. 


Detective Superintendent 
Tony Whittle, leading the In- 
quiry, said that the hiding 
place pointed to someone 
with local knowledge. 

Police in South Yorkshire 
are still trying to find the kill- 
er of Dawn Shields, a 19-year- 
old Sheffield prostitute who 
was strangled in May 1994 
and taken to a similar remote 
spot, Mam Tor in the Peak 
District, where she was 


buried under stones. Police 
from more than half-a-dozen 
other forces are looking for 
the killers — or. conceivably 
single killer — of 19 other 
prostitutes murdered since 
1990, amid theories that a 
second Yorkshire Ripper 
could be at work. But yester- 
day detectives shied away 
from speculation until the 
Druids’ Altar victim had been 
identified. 


Mr Whittle said the victim 
was wearing a black sleeve- 
less jacket, a blue skirt and 
white canvas boots. She was 
five foot tall, slim, with 
shoulder length Afro hair tied 
in pigtails. 

Police are uncertain of 
when she died, but a bus 
ticket dated September 18 
found in one of her pockets 
suggested that she was still 
alive on that date. Unlike 


Dawn Shields, whose body 
had been stripped of clothes, 
the victim did not appear to 
have been sexually assaulted. 
Detectives believe she may 
have come from elsewhere in 
the country. Last month a 
mountain bike race was held 
in the area, and Mr Whittle 
appealed to anyone who had 
been at Druids' Altar since 
the end of August to contact 
police. 


United States remains among last 
outposts of imperial measurement 


Bi 


, RITAIN’S switch to met- 
,ric measurements from 
‘yesterday leaves few 
bolt holes for devotees of im- 
perial measurement. 

Liberia remains non-met- 
ric. as does Burma, but by far 
the biggest standard bearer of 
the old regime is the United 
States, where football pitches 
resolutely remain 100 yards 
and hamburgers will always 
weigh a quarter-pound. 

In 1975, an attempt to legis- 
late for a voluntary metric 
measurement system foun- 
dered on a lack of public sup- 


port. Even so, the world’s big- 
gest trading nation has not 
been immune from the tide of 
metrication. 

In 1998, the US Congress de- 
clared the metric system to be 
the preferred measurement 
system for businesses and in- 
troduced legislation which 
required government agen- 
cies to use it in procurements, 
grants and other business- 
related activities. 

The legislation did not 
make metrication compul- 
sory, but industries such as 
food, car manufacturing, ma- 
chine tools and building have 
all but abandoned non-metric 
measurements. 


Gerard Iannelll. director of 
the metric program at the 
National Institute of Stan- 
dards and Technology, said 
more change was on the way. 
"We’re mid-stream. Metrica- 
tion is coming along very well 
in certain -industries and 
business. There is an eco- 
nomic incentive for us to 
move to metric to compete in 
the global market," he said. 

Valerie Antoine, executive 
director of the US Metric 
Association, which has been 
campaigning for a switch to 
metrication since 1916. said a 
number of barriers to a com- 
plete switch remained. 

There is no national law to 


enforce metric education in 
the nation's elementary and 
primary schools, she said. 

Another problem for sup- 
porters of metrication is that 
Americans apparently like 
their road signs in miles. 

"We should leave those 
things alone that bother the 
consumer. 

"Once people get used to 
metric units in packaging, 
then it won't be that difficult 
to see metric numbers cm 
road signs. Within 15 to 20 
years, everything in America 
will be folly metric. A nation 
can’t work in two different 
measuring systems. It fouls 
up the works,” she said.- ■ 


Villagers hold out against change 


The new system might take a little time to 
reach Baildon, writes Martin Wain wright 


T WAS a woman from 
Baildon. near Bradford, 
according to local legend, 
who took the bos to Halifax 


Art*, G2 pages 12-13 


Five face drugs charge after 
teenager’s night club death 


C1VE men will appear in 
I court today following 
police inquiries into the death 
of teenager Daniel Ashton, 
who apparently took a cock- 
tail of drugs including ecstasy 
at a night club in Blackpool. 

Police said the men were in 
custody charged with possess- 
ing drugs with intent to sup- 
ply and would appear at 
Blackpool magistrates' court. 

Daniel, aged 17. of Black- 


pool, collapsed late on Thurs- 
day night while attending a 
disco with 600 others at the 
Palace nightclub. He died in 
hospital 11 hours lata, 

Police believed he probably 
took the “rave" drug ecstasy 
and amphetamines. His 
friends Vanessa Watson and 
Andrew Aspden, both 16. also 
collapsed. They were recover- 
ing in Blackpool's Victoria 
hospital yesterday. 


on Decimalisation Day, 

confident that the Calder 
Valley would still be using 
pounds, shillings and 
pence. 

A similar disdain for the 
foreign way of doing things 
reigned yesterday on the 
West Yorkshire hilltop, 

where parsnips. King Ed- 
wards and even kiwi fruit 
were proudly labelled in 
the Good Neighbour Co-Op 
“per pound". 

"I haven’t noticed any 
change myself, though I 
probably will now you’ve 
been.” said Margaret Swift, 
whose caft in the craft cen- 
tre was abnzz with local 
gossip rather than the 
dramas of Metrication Day. 


“People have got used to 
buying packaged goods in 
metric anyway, but you can 
still order most things for 
the cafe in whatever size or 
weight you want.” 

The favourite local pop. 
dandelion and burdock, is 
an obvious victim of 
change. The sturdy old 
fluid ounce bottles have 
been replaced on the Co- 
Op’s shelves by huge two- 
litre successors — hopeless 
for drinking thriftily be- 
cause the vast space in the 
bottle dissipates the fizz. 

Across the craft centre’s 
aisle, the Baildon-invented 
Fizzwing kite — star attrac- 
tion of Steve’s Kite Work- 
shop — remained reso- 
lutely imperial, with its 
57in span. 4%oz weight and 
55lb recommended break- 
ing strain on the flying 


lines. But Steve Wooding 
acknowledged that the 
gradual dominance of met- 
ric would make his work- 
ing life easier. “We get 
most of our materials in 
metric lengths," he said, 
“like this carton fibre rod 
— which you need on a day 
as windy as this — which 
comes In 4-metre lengths. 

"We’re used to confosion 
in my family, though. My 
Dad, whose the expert on 
the model railway side of 
the business, had to deal 
with the arrival of 00 gauge 
based on inches and the 
German three-rail tinplate 
models, pre-war, which 
were metric.” 

Val Oliver’s doll’s house 
shop had also conceded a 
sort of parity to metric 
units, with millimetres in 
brackets beside the domi- 
nant inches used in minia- 
ture cottage, tiny food and 
model furniture design! 

Flicking through the lat- 
est catalogue, with pains- 


taking Victorian windows 
scaled down from loin wide 
by 32in high by lin deep, 
she said: “We’re still back 
in the 19th century in our 
business, so I don't think 
we need to comply with all 
the new regulations, do 
you?" Her minute equiva- 
lents of the Co-Op's fruit 
and veg — parsnips the size 
of grubscrews and grapes 
smaller than herring rue — ; 
are available theoretically 
in metric ’or. imperial 
scaled-down crates and 
bags. - • • • 

Back in the cafe, Mrs 
Swift was blessing her fore- 
sight in buying a yardstick 
for her haberdashery side- 
line marked in metric 
lengths as well as imperial. 
“We seem to do everything 
that abroad does, nowa- 
days. don't we?" she said. 
“But at least with metre 
lengths instead of yards, 
the customer gets a little 
tilt extra, and that comes in 
useful in dress-malting.” 


What's the 
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difference between 
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us and other 
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French teachers? 

One to one or group tuition. 
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0171 723 0020. 
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Minister 
admits Tory 
mistakes 


Rebecca Smttfters 
Political Correspondent 


T WK transport minis- 
ter, Steven Norris, 
yesterday blamed his 

own party for damag- 
ing policies which in the 
early '90s forced many 

businesses into difficulty, in- 
cluding his own. 

Mr Norris’s forthright com- 
ments a week before the Con- 
servative Party conference In 
Blackpool came as ba ex- 
plained the reasons for his de- 
cision to stand down at the 
nest election, which he an- 
nounced on Saturday. 

Mr Norris, aged 50, wants 
to rebuild his business inter- 
ests, which ran into difficul- 
ties during the recession. He 
described himself as a 
“second-hand car dealer” in 
the selection process for the 
Epping Forest by-election, 
which he won in 1988. 

He became a self-made mil- 
lionaire, but after his busi- 
ness. based In Salisbury, ran 
into problems he sold his 
share to his partner in 1991, 
retaining only a small stake. 
Yesterday Mr Norris said he 
was leaving Parliament for 
“straightforward financial 
reasons”. 

“I was in the position that a 
lot of my colleagues were in, 
that 1 was able to bank a 
fairly sizeable cheque before I 
worried about my parliamen- 
tary salary,” he told Sky 
News’s Sunday programme. 

“For nobody’s fault but my 
own, my business is not able 
to do that now and therefore 
having hugely enjoyed myself 
in politics, Tm going off to do 
something else.' 1 

Mr Norris made it clear 
that he did not blame the Gov- 
ernment for his own difficul- 
ties. but said the Conserva- 
tive policies pursued during 
the 1980s in Nigel Lawson's 
time as chancellor had caused 
many of the difficulties facing 
businesses now. 

“The reasons for the reces- 
sion in the early 1990s are 
now a matter of record." he 
said. “The boom, in the 1980s 
— the Lawson boom — 
clearly caused a great deal of 
difficulty Tor some 
businesses. 

“To try to rewrite history 
now would be incredibly 
specious. Clearly the damage 
was done. If 1 were somehow 


to deny that, there would be a 
great many people cut there 
who've suffered for worse 
thaw me who would be ex- 
tremely angry, and rightly 
so.” 

Mr Norris made it dear in 
his letter to his constituency 
association informing them of 
Ids decision to stand down 
that he remained entirely 
committed to the Conserva- 
tive Party. 

The man who said d racing 
the summer leadership elec- 
tion that he was voting for 
John Major as the “least 
worst option”, also stressed 
that he had no doubts Mr 
Major would lead the party to 
victory at ffie next election. 

“I have obviously thought 
hard about this, particularly 
because I have hugely en- 
joyed my time as Member for 
Epping Forest, but for very 
straightforward financial 
reasons 1 am keen to return to 
a business career,” he wrote. 

The colourful and contro- 
versial MP joins a growing 
list of senior Tories who have 
decided to quit Parliament at 
the next election. 

He first entered Parliament 
in 1983, winning the marginal 
Oxford East seat He lost it in 
1987 but re-entered the Com- 
mons as MP for Epping Forest 
in 1988. 

His political career t 
thrown into jeopardy two 
years ago on the eve of the 
Tory Party conference, with 
revelations that the married 
minister bad five mistresses. 
But with the fi rm backing of 
the Prime Minister, Mr Nor- 
ris rejected calls for his 
resignation. 

The junior transport minis- 
ter attracted controversy 
most recently by refusing to 
give np big ministerial car 
when the Government 
urging motorists to try and 
curb pollution by leaving 
their vehicles at home for 
short journeys. 

A popular figure in the 
Commons, Mr Norris is 
known for his lively debating 
style and Liverpudlian wit 

Yesterday he dismissed the 
suggestion that he was quit- 
ting because of tabloid inter 
est in bin personal Ufa. He 
said: “One thing you’ve got to 
remember about the tabloids 
is that they're going to spend 
a lot longer an toe bottom of a 
bird’s cage than they are in 
people's hands.” 



Emma Thompson outside her London home yesterday, when she admitted feeling *pretty ropy’ photograph: davo cheekw And in the stage play ofLook Back In Anger (1989) 

Oscar-winner fluffs lines as marriage split takes toll 


Clarke drives 
EMU forward 


John Palmer hi Valencia 


T HE Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Kenneth 
Clarke, has sent the 
clearest public warning yet to 
cabinet colleagues about the 
economic risks facing Britain 
if it stays out of the planned 
single European currency, 
now likely to be called the 
"Euro” — uninspiring but 
likely to cause fewest 
problems. 

Speaking after a weekend 
meeting of European Union fi- 
nance ministers had made 
strenuous efforts to put toe 
project for monetary union by 
1999 back on track, Mr Clarke 
spelled out the dangers if Brit- 
ain ended up outside a single 
currency bloc with economi- 
cally weak countries. 

“There is a view that our 
interests might lie with being 
part of a group of countries 
with devaluing currencies, " 
Mr Clarke eaid. *T do not take 
that view at alL The experi- 
ence of those countries as 
well as our own has been that 
devaluation has been associ- 
ated with economic decline 
and a loss of competitiveness. 
It is the hard currency 
countries who have been 
most competitive.” 

The Chancellor said the 
only countries that will join 
the monetary union “will be 
the rich, successful, northern 
European economies and 
those who will [initially] stay 
outside will be the poorer, 
southern European countries 
. . . Britain is a rich, northern 
European economy.” 

But the biggest unanswered 
question at Valencia was 
whether France could be sure 
of meeting the Maastricht 
treaty criteria. It would make 
little sense to launch a single 
currency in 1999 without it 
“I gave the absolute assur- 
ance of the president [Jacques 
Chirac] that fulfilling the con- 
ditions for toe single currency 
is the overriding priority for 


Helen Newtek* 


France,” said Jean Artouis, 
France’s finance minister. 

There has been concern in 
Bonn not only that France 
might not qualify for toe 
single currency In 1999 on eco- 
nomic criteria, but that Mr 
Chirac would be unwilling to 
accept political reforms in the 
EU when the Maastricht 
treaty is reviewed next year. 

France has been left in no 
doubt that, in return for toe 
willingness of Germany’s 
chancellor, Helmut tTn hl , to 
confront his single-currency 
sceptics, it wUl have to accept 
more majority-vote decisions 
in the Council of Ministers, a 
bigger EU role in justice and 
home affairs, and new powers 
for the European Parliament. 

Speaking after the meeting 
in Valencia on Saturday, Mr 
Clarke made It dear that he 
now believed the 1999 date for 
monetary union was realistic. 

He told toe meeting: “I con- 
fidently expect Britain to meet 
all toe criteria set out in the 
Maastricht treaty for qualify- 
ing for monetary union.” 

Germany’s finance minis- 
ter, Theo Waigel, who it was 
reported last week was hav- 
ing doubts about the single- 
currency timetable, said: "No 
one believes there should be 
any delay in the EMU time- 
table or any change in toe 
conditions for taking part.” 

However, he left Valencia 
yesterday with assurances that 
only countries which wn* the 
criteria would proceed. 

EU members are close to 
agreeing that the single cur- 
rency win be called the Euro, 
but a decision wUl be taken in 
December. The name was sug- 
gested by Mr Waigel. who had 
preciously Insisted on “Fran 
ken" .The informal reaction of 
virtually all the other EU 
ministers was that Euro — if 
hardly inspiring — posed toe 
fewest political or cultural 
problems. 


T WAS. unsurprisingly, not 
one of Emma Thompson's 
best performances. Yester- 
day the Oscar-winning ac- 
tress emerged from her Lon- 
don home to repeat before 
waiting cameras the state- 
ment she issued jointly with 
her actor-director husband 
Kenneth Branagh revealing 
their decision to separate. 

Looking tired, she admitted 
toe was feeling “pretty ropy 
actually*' before going into 
her lines. 

"Due to pressures of work 
. . . God. don’t ask me, I can’t 
even string a sentence 
together — get a newspaper.” 
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she told the assembled media 
before retreating back inside. 

■ The public announcement 
that Ken and Em, Britain’s 
last high-profile luwie con- 
pie, are no longer lovers 
comes as no surprise to their 
circle of famous friends. In 
the past two years they have 
spent an estimated 100 days 
together, the result of their 
Intense work schedules. As 
they admitted at the weekend, 
they have drifted apart 
According to some sources 
the pair had hoped to keep 
news of their split secret until 
after Thompson's sister So- 
phie marries actor Richard 
Lumsden in a few weeks. Her 
mother, the classical actress 
Fhyllida Law. was said to be 


concerned a revelation would 
overshadow the wedding. 

However when the couple 
learned that Sunday tabloids 
were preparing a story about 
their marriage difficulties 
they released a joint state- 
ment describing their “great 
sadness” at separating. Bran- 
agh, aged 34, has left the cou- 
ple’s home. 

The break-up of such a 
seemingly unassailable cou- 


ple adds to toe acting profes- 
sion's marriage-wrecking rep- 
utation. Liz Taylor and Larry 
Fortensky, Roseanne and 
Tom Arnold, Kevin and Cindy 
Costner and Julia Roberta 
and Lyle Lovett— all have hit 
toe rocks recently. 

Closer to home, toe difficul- 


ties between Hugh Grant and 
Liz Hurley, Bob Geldtrf and 
Paula Yates, and last week 
Will and Julia Carling have 
fuelled the debate over 
whether celebrity status and 
a stable relationship are mu- 
tually exclusive. . 

According to Denise 
Knowles, a counsellor with 
Relate, couples in the public 
eye face many of the same 
stresses as counterparts in 
everyday life. Long 
lorry drivers, teachers 
doctors can find erratic' 
ing hours create tension be- 
tween partners. 

“Stars don’t have toe lux- 
ury of sdrting out problems in 
private,” she said. “That is an 
enormous pressure. 


“For Kenneth Branagh and 
Emma Thompson this is a 
very traumatic, vulnerable 
time. Underneath all toe glit- 
ter and glitz they are human 
beings, and they are. capable 
of experiencing the same pain 
and hurt as anyone else.” 

No one predicted this plot 
twist six years ago when Ken, 
the son of a Belfast joiner, 
married ex-Cambridge Foot- 
lights star Em, with Dame 
Jndi Dench,- John ^Sessions 
and Stepfioi 'Fry aniong the 
guests. The handsome couple 
exuded talent and glamour. 
When Much Ado About Noth- 
ing opened in 1993 their char- 
acterisations of Beatrice and 
Benedick seemed an exten- 
sion of their own happy home 


life. Since then both have 
been busy with different pro- 
jects. 

Ms Thompson has made 
five highly-successful films, 
picking up the best actress 
Oscar for her role in Howards 
End. Meanwhile Branagh has 
starred in, written and direc- 
ted other projects, including 
the $44 million (£30 million) 
Mary Shelley’s Frankenstein. 

Ian Shuttleworth, author of 
toe unauthorised biography 
Ken & Em, believes a likely 
point of conflict between the 
couple is toe desire of Thomp- 
son, aged 36, to start a family. 
She once joked: 'Td like chil- 
dren but Ken is so tired that 
all his sperm are on 
crutches.” 


Kazakhstan’s 
Crossroads 
soap opera will 
lack a motel 


James Meek In Moscow 


VK 


THE men from 
Brookside and East- 
Enders met their new writ- 
ing partners from Kazakh- 
stan, they requested a title 
for the soap opera they 
were to script together. 

The Kazakhs pondered. 
“It shall be named Cross- 
roads,” they said. 

But Britain’s charge d’af- 
faires In Kazakhstan, 
Graeme Loten, dispelled 
any thoughts that the Mid- 
lands motel of the same 
name was to be reborn in 
Central Asia. 

Crossroads Kazakh -style 
is backed with £750,000 of 
British government money 
from the Know-How Fund 
and an equal sum from 
commercial sponsors. Por- 
traying two families, one 
ethnically Russian, the 
other Kazakh, it Is sup- 
posed to mix entertainment 
and propaganda for the 
post-Soviet market 
economy. 

Defending the inclusion 
of melodrama, Colin 
McKeown, one of the Brit- 
ish writers involved, said: 
“If we just shoved privati- 
sation down their throats, 
they wouldn't boy it.” 


Shadow over 
key Italian firm 


John O lover In Milan 


ILAN magistrates in- 
volved in the “clean 
bands" anti-corrup- 
tion drive have launched an 
official investigation into toe 
affairs surrounding Gemina, 
a financial holding company 
with links to the wealthy Ag- 
nelli clan which controls Fiat 
Documents were seized from 
Gemina’s offices by toe Guar- 
dia dl Finanza, toe financial 


police, sources confirmed. 

The news shocked Italy’s fi- 
nancial community as (Se- 
mina is on the brink of merg- 
ing with Ferruzzi Finanziaria 
to create Italy's second larg- 
est private sector industrial 
company, with interests span- 
ning chemicals to 
newspapers. 

Gemina is a crucial player 
in Italy's big business estab- 
lishment. Its investors in- 


clude many of the country’s 
major companies. 

Confirmation that magis- 
trates have moved in to look 
at the company came hours 
after Gemina annmirii^i that 
it had plunged into the red 
with a first-half toss of £183 
milli on. 

The shortfall came from 
losses In its Europe-wide pub- 
lishing activities, which in- 


clude Corriere della Sera. Ita- 
ly’s leading daily newspaper. 

Yesterday it was not dear 
on what grounds Francesco 
Greco, one of Milan’s Manl 
Pulite (dean Hands) pool of 
anti-corruption magistrates, 
had decided to act. 

But small shareholders 
have accused the company’s 
management of Insider trad- 
ing by delaying publication of 
crucial news about the finan- 
cial problems of tbs publish- 
ing subsidiary. 

The company Is known to 
be taking legal action against 
previous managers of its pub- 
lishing unit, and fired its 
managing director earlier 
toisyear. 

Since the start of toe year 
Gemina has been under toe 
supervision of Mediobanca, 
one of Italy’s most secretive 
investment banks. 

Under Italian law, Gemina 
will now have to pay out 
around 100 billion lire (£255 
million) to inject new funds 
into its. loss-making 
subsidiaries. 

Gemina Is toe latest in a 
string of big Italian compa- 
nies which have come under 
Investigation by Milan's anti- 
corruption magistrates. 
Others Indude ENL the state 

petrochemical concern, and 
Olivetti. 
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Bootcamp would look lax In comparison with the kind of training you get 
as the handmaiden of an ailing world leader, it’s no coincidence that the 
wives of despots go through so many shoes. The hours they have to keepl 
The years they have to wait on the sidelines! Think of all the singing Eva 
Peron had to do before she could touch a single rein of power. 
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Tony Blair at the traditional pre-conference service at a Methodist church in Brighton yesterday. He and his wife Cherie were asked by the minister to introduce themselves to the 
congregation, and later in the service Mr Blair was urged not to neglect any members of society photographs: martin argues 

Drafting ‘error’ alters wage vote odds 


Confusion as transport workers 
oppose call for £4.1 5 minimum 
because of motion technicality 


Seumas Milne 
Labour Editor 


T HE prospect af a hu- 
miliating symbolic de- 
feat for Tony Blair 
over the level of a 
minimum wage receded yes- 
terday after the Transport 
and General Workers' Union 
decided to oppose a call for 
£4.15 an hour on a 
technicality. 

Weeks of arm twisting 


aimed at avoiding a vote for 
the £4.15 figure — Mr Blair 
has insisted he does not want 
a minimum wage set this side 
of an election — appeared to 
have paid off 

But there was still uncer- 
tainty last night over the 
result, with two other big 
unions — the GMB union and 
the public services Unison 
committed to support the £4- 
15 motion if it comes to a vote 
today and was not ■’remitted." 
Attention at Brighton last 


night focused on the delegate 
from Edinburgh Central Con- 
stituency Labour Party, who 
has the right to decide 
whether the issue will be put 
to the vote at the conference. 

All three major unions, 
which have campaigned for a 

£4-plua minimum — the rate 
usually produced by the for- 
mula of half male median 
earnings — and are commit- 
ted to £115 if it appears on a 
conference agenda, said yes- 
terday they would prefer the 
issue not to be put to the vote. 

The apparent problem with 
Edinburgh Central’s motion 
was that it backs not only the 
half male median earnings 
formula but calls for It to be 
up-rated over time to two 


thirds of "average earnings" 
— instead of two-thirds of the 
male median, or mid point, 
which would be lower. 

The average earnings sys- 
tem of measurement has an 
inbuilt escalator and can be 
radically affected by pay in- 
creases at the top of the scale. 

What seems to have been a 
constituency drafting error 
was taken by the TGWU dele- 
gation as a good enough 
reason to call for the motion 
to be remitted, or voted 
against 

But there was a widespread 
conviction in union delega- 
tions last night that at the 
very least, there had been a 
deliberate effort by the party 
apparatus to avoid any cor- 


rection of the mistake. "We 
support £4.15 and there has 
been no backing down," Bill 
Morris, the TGWU general 
secretary, insisted after his 
delegation had taken its deci- 
sion. “But, frankly there has 
been some confusion and the 
motion goes beyond our exist- 
ing policy." 

John Edmunds, the GMB 
leader, said he would have 
preferred the motion not to 
have been on the agenda 
beause his union wanted to 
avoid a "divisive battle." But 
despite what he described as 
a “flaw"" the GMB would 
back the £4.15 call if it came 
to a vote. 

In a piece of party manage- 
ment revealing nerves at the 


outcome of the vote, officials 
said the result of today's vote 
will not be made pubic until 
tomorrow, so saving embar- 
rassing headlines in the eve- 
ning bulletins. 

The Labour leadership is 
anxious to switch the focus 
from the level of a future legal 1 
minimum wage to the Low 
Pay Commission it wants to 
take charge of the issue after 
the election. 

Last week’s national execu- 
tive committee agreed to set 
up a preparatory body and 
Mr Morris yesterday called 
for the process to be speeded 
up. Both he and Mr Edmunds 
urged the Labour leadership 
to draw UP a draft minimum 
wage bill before the election. 


Utility tax to aid 
young jobless 


Leadership style, the role of Labour’s conference, schools, employment and the 
minimum wage were among concerns of three party activists from marginal Luton 
North who arrived in Brighton yesterday. Alex Bellos asked what they wanted from 
the conference, and will find out at the end of the week if their hopes were fulfilled 


Patrick Wintour, Chief 
PoRtical Correspondent 


L abour win commit at 
least £1 billion raised 
from a windfall tax od 
the utilities to create jobs for 
young people under 25 who 
have been unemployed for at 
least six months, shadow 
chancellor Gordon Brown 
will tell the party conference 
today in his first significant 
spending commitment. 

The pledge would cover 
700,000 young people in the 
first instance, costing £1 
billion in the first year and 
£400 million in the second 
year. His aides believe the 
programme could prove to be 
self-financing in its fifth year. 

In a break with his previ- 
ous rigid refusal to make 
spending pledges ahead of the 
election manifesto. Mr Brown 
will tell conference today that 
□o person under 25 should be 
unemployed. Labour’s objec- 
tive is to bring an end to a big 
obstacle to social cohesion. 

Mr Brown will however not 
simply just play to the party 
faithful gallery today . but will 
also warn them against the 
old policies of tax. spend, and 
borrow. He will promise ihere 
will be no inflationary booms, 
no quick fixes, no short cuts, 
and no pay explosions. 

The under -25s jobs creation 
programme, to be set up In 
the first year of a Labour gov- 
ernment. is to be overseen by 
a task force. 

The scheme commits a 
Labour government to pay 
£60 a week tax rebate to em- 


ployers that take on the 
young unemployed. The 
rebate will be conditional on 
both the employer not sack- 
ing an existing member of 
their workforce, and agreeing 
to release the subsidised 
worker one day a week for a 
further education course lead- 
ing to a qualification. 

In the voluntary sector. 
Labour would pay benefit, 
currently £55 per week on av- 
erage, plus £20. and guarantee 
a day a week of education or 
training. Existing proposals 
for an environmental task 
force will be boosted by a 
commitment to pay benefit 
plus £20 for those working on 
evironmental schemes — 
again on condition one day a 
week training is given. 

The 16-hour rule which 
stops people who receive 
more than 16 hours a week of 
formal education from getting 
welfare benefits will be abol- 
ished. 

On exist ing jobless trends, 
there are Likely to be 400.000 
young unemployed in one 
year, but in the first year. 
Labour aides say. the figure 
would be boosted by a backlog 
of 300,000 extra young 
unemployed. 

Labour has already pro- 
posed to give a £75-a-week 
rebate to employers that take 
on anyone jobless for more 
than two years. 

Mr Brown will today also 
larabast the privatised utili- 
ties. arguing Labour remans 
committed to progressive tax- 
ation. unlike the Tories com- 
mitment to regressive tax- 
ation such as VAT. 



Party faithful? . . . Three questioning delegates from Luton North, Walter Cooney, Kerry McCarthy and Ray Sills 


WALTER COONEY, a 37- 
year-old insurance 
salesman, is leader of the 
Labour group on 
Bedfordshire county 
council, and also on a 
shortlist for a 
parliamentary 
constituency: 

“At first I was for the new 
Clause 4 and New Labour 
but I am rapidly turning 
against it. 1 know Tony Biair 
Is trying to win the election, 
but be seems to be 
compromising a bit too 
much to get the middle 
ground. We have fought in 
Bedfordshire tooth and nail 
to oppose grant maintained 
schools, and we have been 
successful in many cases. 
But the party now seems to 


want to make us stand on 
our heads. The two issues 
relevant to voters are 
unemployment and the 
economy. I want to hear 
what Gordon Brown has got 
to say about cutting 
unemployment and giving 
people a decent wage." 

KERRY McCarthy, 30- 
year -old lawyer at a City 
bank, who is at her third 
Labour conference: 

“I would like to come 
away from this conference 
with firmer ideas about 
what the party wants. We 
need to know what the 
position is on education. 
Are we for or are we 
against grant maintained 
j schools? Many local Labour 


activists are school 
governors and this Issue is 
close to their hearts. 

I hope they don’t fix a 
figure for the minium wage 
until after the election. 
There needs to be more 
work on the effect on 
employment. I also hope 
there are no noises about 
putting direct taxes np. We 
have spent the last year 
telling people how taxes 
under the Tories are much 
more, so any increase 
would defeat all the work 
we have done." 

RAY SILLS, 66-year-old 
former Luton mayor and 
Vauxhall worker, and a 
member of the Musicians 
Union, has only missed one 


Preacher’s message to Blair may fall on stony ground 

Brighton 
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The facts 

• More then a million people earn less than £2.50 an tour more 
than two and a half million people earn less Qian £3.50 an tour 
4.7 mflUon people earn less than £4.1 5 an hour. 

• All European union slates except the UK have same form of 
minimum wage. 

• The minimum wage is £4.68 in France, £5.24 in Luxembourg, 
£2.68 in the US and £1.81 in Greece. 

• More than hro-tiilnis of those who would benefit from a 
minimum wage of between £2.50 and £4 JO are women and 
around half are part-timers. 

Who would t w mwffft from a C4-pb» rmnhnutn wag*? 


-Percentsoe paid less Bran £4 an hour 
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Part-time maleemptoyees 


conference since 1979: 

"lam worried that the 
influence of the conference 
is getting more and more 
diluted. I was against 
changing Clause 4. 1 
understand that when the 
Leader speaks he Is talking 
to the nation and not ns. 

But he needs to think 
carefully about keeping the 
party happy behind him. 

Some people say that 
with the new technology we 
won’t get full employment. 
That's rubbish. I will be 
spending most of my time 
at the Arts for Labour stall, 
but I will be going in to see 
the big speakers. And I 
want to see Tony Benn. 

He’s always worth 
hearing." 
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Michael White 


A T THE traditional pre- 
conference service in the 
Dome Mission Methodist 
Church in Brighton yesterday. 
Tony Blair read the Lesson 
from the Gospel according to 
St Matthew — the parable of 


the sower, some of whose seed 
fell on stony ground. 

It was a text which will ap- 
peal to righteous elements in 
the Liz Davies camp as much 
as it will to those in the Lead- 
er's camp who believe Ms 
Davies is part of the stony 
ground. But before he even 
got to the lectern, Mr Blair 
and his wife underwent an 
unscheduled ordeal. 

With no prior warning the 
Reverend Mary Bailey ap- 
proached them with a micro- 
phone, asking: “Tell us who 
you are?" The Catholic Mrs 
Blair duly rose and told the 
300-strong congregation: "My 
name is Cherie. I am a mum 
and a barrister and I have 
recently become Queen's 
| Counsel, which is very 


smart." The ftC then gestured 
towards her fellow lawyer 
and added: “1 am also married 
to this man here." Asked if he 
caused her any problems, she 
disappointed assembled scrib- 
blers by replying: "None 
whatsoever." 

The unstoppable Mrs Bai- 
ley then told Mr Blair: "I have 
seen a photograph of you — 
perhaps you would like to tell 
us who you are?” "I am Tony 
Blair. I am a father and I am 
leader of the Labour Party — 
I am not sure whether that's 
smart or not but I do harbour 
ambitions," he confessed. 

In her sermon. Mrs Bailey 
told Mr Blair; "Go, go and do 
well," but urged him not to 
neglect any section of society 
in his role as a politician. 


"Please do not leave anybody 
out of your discussions on 
policy — either poor or rich, 
homeless or housed, black or 

white,” she said. Not very 
New Labour. 

T HE Liz Davies affair was 
not the only inquest 
under way in yesterday’s 
Sussex sunshine. "Casual 
Water" won the 3.15 at Brigh- 
ton's first day of Sunday rac- 
ing only after the stewards had 
held an inquiry. In the last 
race a horse called Thatcher- 
ella did nowhere near so well. 

The race meeting was spon- 
sored by the Daily Mirror and 
blessed by the Labour leader- 
ship as part of its Rolling 
Rose campaign to persuade 
voters that Labour knows 


how to have a good time, so 
why not join. In front of a 
large crowd Mr Blair pre- 
sented the prize to Casual 
Water's owner, with the Pres- 
cotts and even Gordon Brown 
looking on. Sadly, racing tip- 
ster and horseman Robin 
Cook — the punter’s real 
friend in the shadow cabinet 
— was busy writing a speech. 

Meanwhile angry voices 
were raised on the conference 
Cringe last night (that is what 
fringe meetings are for), not 
least at the Sevan Society 
bash where Nye’s supporters 
were digesting the extraordi- 
nary claim of a retired liter- 
ary agent that the British 
left's most enduring parlia- 
mentary hero might not have 
met post-Nolan standards. 
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figure before the eJection anil two-thirds 
support £4.15. By opting for £4-plus, 
more than four and a half traiikm workers 
wooW benefit, compared with around 
only two and a half million it the rate ifas 
set at £3JSR economic evidence is pfUng 
up both hen: and abroad that £4- plus ' 

would have no significant jobs cost and would slash the 
governments £2.4 trillion family credit low-pay top-up bffl. If 
Labour leaves it to the hands ota Low Pay Commtefion, the legal 
irrtnfmurn will be delayed wtiite amplqyws haggle tire rate down. 

Against 

Setting any figure before the election win 
band electoral ammunition to the Tones, 
wto win argue that a minimum wage wifi 
leed to targe-scale job losses. If die rate 
is set as high as £4.15, that threat «HD he 
especially credible. £4.15 is an arbitrarily 
inflated rate and tftfe half male median 
earntngsformula can produce a figure as 
low as £3.33. Picking a rata now is in any 
case the wrong way to go about such an economicaBy sensitive 
Innovation. Labour needs to involve employers and unions hi jointly 
fixing a negotiated rate ttirouQh a Low Pay Commission, as 
happened with the Wages Councils. 

Today's business 

Mayor of Brighton welcomes delegates 
Leif Mills of TUC addresses conference 
.NEC statement on A New Economic Future (including debates on 
minimum wage, trade union rights and welfare stale) 

Rudolf Sharping of Socialist International addresses conference 
NEC ballot result 

Classes pledge 
will cost £ 60 m 


John Carvel 
and Patrick Whrtour 


According to a throwaway 
anecdote in the memoirs of 
George Greenfield, he BOt 
round a planning problem in 
the late 40s by giving £500 in 
cash to a Tory MP and fixer, 
called Sir Thomas Moore. 
“It's for Nye," he was told, a 
reference to the minister for 
health and housing. 

Greenfield admitted yester- 
day that he didn't actually 
know if Bevan got any money, 
only that Sir Thomas Moore 
(presumably no relation to 
the saint) asked for it and that 
the problem went away. 

Left and right are united in 
pouring scorn on the yarn. 
“We'll gat a lot more of this 
before polling day." the Be- 
vanlte Barbara Castle pre- 
dicted on the seafront. 


A NEW Labour commit- 
ment to a maximum of 
80 In classes for five, 
six, and seven-year-olds 
would cost £60 million a year 
and be implemented within 
the first 12 months of a 
Labour government, David 
Blunkett, shadow education 
secretary, said last night. 

“This should be seen as the 
first step towards getting a 
more sensible adult-pupil 
ratio across the board." he 
said after party spokesmen 
confirmed that Tony Blair 
would make a pledge on limit- 
ing class sizes a central fea- 
ture of his speech tomorrow. 

The debate is likely to be 
dominated by an attack by 
Roy Hattersley, former dep- 
uty leader, on Mr Blair's deci- 
sion to swing Labour behind 
support for a form of grant 
maintained schools. The par- 
ty's high command has been 
working on Mr Hattersely in 
private to persuade him not 
to make a damaging 
intervention. 

The leadership has chosen 
to confine its pledge on class 
sizes to the first three years of 
compulsory schooling on the 
basis of academic evidence 
that large classes can be par- 
ticularly damaging in the 
early stages of reading, writ- 
ing, and numeracy . 

Mr Blunkett said he was 
persuaded by research from a 
10-year study of 7,000 children 
In Tennessee that smaller 
classes are more beneficial in 
the early years when children 
need most individual atten- 
tion. 

The TnaTrirnHwi class size 
would be implemented by cir- 
cular, according to a model 
used by the Attlee govern- 
ment to reduce class sizes 
from above 50 to below 40 
shortly after the 1945 election. 
Local authorities would be 
told to target their resources 
and would be supported by 
£60 million of extra funding 
from central government. 

The money would be found 
from axing the £110 million 
assisted places scheme which 
pays fees for poorer children 
to attend Independent 
schools, but which has been 
criticised for aiding dis- 


tressed gentlefolk instead of 
the working class. 

Mr Blunkett said: "The 
class size commitment for 
five, six and seven-year-olds 
would be a stepping stone on 
the road to improving stan- 
dards generally. . . . 

‘At every stage of educa- 
tion what happens to the 
child at home and at school 
ikes an enormous differ- 
ence to attainment at later 
ges. If we get the basics 
right at the start we can give 
a better chance for building 
up hig he r standards through- 
out" 

Other promises in Mr 
Blair's speech will include a 
register of head teachers. 
Candidates for taking control 
of a school would be limited 
to a list of people who had 
undergone the required man- 
agement and leadership train- 
ing. This might be phased in 
over five years. 

Mr Blunkett said be was 
pleased the conference would 
be given a clear choice in the 
motions selected for the edu- 
cation debate on Wednesday. 

A composite motion from 
the Socialist Educational 
Association and Labour stu- 
dents backs the policy paper 
Diversity and Excellence, 
which would take away grant- 
maintained schools' financial 
advantages but allow them 
separate status as “founda- 
tion” schools. 

The national executive 
agreed to recommend voting 
against another motion from 
the Harbo rough constituency 
which supports a costly pro- 
gramme of allowances for all 
students over 16 , limitsclass 
sizes throughout the educa- 
tion system, and condemns 
community and foundation 
schools. 

72tfGuartfian Debate 
at the Labour Party 
Conf e ren c e 


Fit to Govern or Fit to Win: 

If Labour wins the next 
flection, how cm It Mtun a 
long tarn hi o o vwnm a ntt 

MPfi Roy Hatteratey, Judith 
Church, AJan Simpson and Kate 
How will discuss Issues crucial to 
the future of tfta Labour Party in a 
debate chaired by the Guardian's 
Pofltical Editor, Michael White, at 
1pm today In the Charlotte Room 

of the Grand Hotel, Brighton. 
Admission free 
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BRITAIN 5 


A new law forcing German 
firms to pay tens of thou- 
sands of British construc- 
tion workers on building 
sites across Germany the 
same as domestic workers is 
being pat to the Bundestag 
this week. 

The law. proposed by the 
Federal Republic’s employ- 
ment minister, Norbert 
Blum, would also give over- 
seas workers paid holidays 
and social security. It is 
aimed at combating the in- 
flux of cheap foreign 
labour. The rules are ex- 
pected to come into effect 
next January. Firms who 
attempt to employ construc- 
tion workers at cheaper 
rates will be subject to fines. 
The Germans have de- 
scribed the state of the mar- 
ket as "wage dumping*'. 

Up to a million Britons 
live or work abroad in west- 
ern Europe, according to 
Foreign Office estimates. 

A rise in in recent decades 
mirrors a sharp decline in 
emigration to Common- 
wealth countries such as 
Australia, Canada and New 
Zealand, which are them- 
selves suffering from grow- 
ing unemployment. 



Aof wiedersehen. pet . . . British roofing contractors relax between jobs in Friedrichstrasse, Berlin, and (right) John BartKin, a subcontractor from Sheffield, examines site plans for Berlin's new mint 


Clash of cultures as British brickies rebuild Berlin 


Owen Bcweott 


O vershadowed by I 

tbe Berlin Wall. 
Kommandanten 
Strasse was once no 
man’s land. Now John Bodkin 
has moved on to tbe site. Soon 
it will become, arguably, one 
of the wealthiest buildings in 
the European Union. 

Amid dense scaffolding and 
tower cranes, tbe German fed- 
eral republic’s new mint is 
rising up through the efforts 
of British — and innumerable 
Portuguese — workers. 

Mr Badkin and his team of 
bricklayers from Rochdale 
and Sheffield are the latest ad- 
ditions to a British labour 
force in the federal republic 
estimated at about 30.000 
men. Overseas contracts have 
multiplied as the former com- 
munist East Germany is 


painstakingly reconstructed. 
The mint's completion can be 
read as a symbol of European 
integration: Germany, the fi- 
nancial and industrial power- 
house of file West, providing 
work for the community’s 
marginal economies. 

But a clash of industrial 
cultures is threatening the 
role of British workers on 
Germany’s building sites. The 
solution may sound improba- 
ble. The federal government 
wants to pay foreign employ- 
ees the same wages as Ger- 
man workers so that their at- 
traction for employers will be 
reduced. 

According to the latest esti- 
mate 13.5 per cent of the 
workforce in what was East 
Germany is out of work. Polit- 
ical discontent has grown as 
more and more jobs are taken 
by’ foreign workers. 

After failing to garner suffi- 


cient support at Brussels for 1 
an EU-wide law enforcing 
equal pay for those sent 
abroad — known as the 
posted workers’ directive — 
Germany has decided to go it 
alone. A new law, specifically 
aimed at the construction in- 
dustry, is now being debated 
in the Bundestag. 

IG Bausteinerden, the 
building union, was instru- 
mental in lobbying for 
change. Wolfgang Wei pert, 
the union’s international sec- 
retary at its headquarters in 
Frankfurt, believes there are 
as many as 100.000 Britons 
and 80.000 Portuguese on Ger- 
man sites — and those are 
only the legal ones. His alarm- 
ist figures are at variance 
with other estimates. 

He says 500.000 foreign 
workers are rebuilding his 
country, while up to 150,000 
German bricklayers, carpen- 


ters and labourers are on tbe 
dole. “If this is a boom time 
for the industry, what will 
happen when the good times 
go?" he asks. “We are not ar- 
guing for protectionism. We 
want equal conditions for all 
workers: the same salary, 
same taxes and same social 
security fees. 

“Most of the British are not 
paying for their pensions and 
social security. They are driv- 
ing big Mercedes or Jaguars 
now but it Is a time bomb 
ticking away for the OK. 
which must pay their pen- 
sions eventually.” 

Rob Cathcart, of the UK 
construction union UCATT, 
said: “Agencies employing 
British workers pay the UK 
level of tax and national in- 
surance which Is far lower 
than the German rates. We 
are cheap labour. 1 can under- 
stand German workers wor 


rying about being undercut ." 
But many suspect changing 
the law will have little im- 
pact. Bonn’s regulations for- 
bidding domestic companies 
from earning money out of 
labour leasing, for example, Is 
already widely circumvented. 
German firms are supposed to 
have a full employer /em- 
ployee relationship with any 
workers they hire out Con- 
struction companies avoid 
restrictions by using foreign 
agencies in Nijmegen, just : 
over the Dutch border. 

Britain, supported by Por- 
tugal and Italy, opposed the 
pasted workers’ directive an 
the grounds that it was incon- 
sistent with freedom of move- 
ment in the community. In 
private. Foreign Office staff 
are not too worried by the 
new law. “It will he very diffi- 
cult to implement” one ob- 
served. “They’ll need teams of 


people to snoop around and ' 
check up. More people will . 
work on the blade.” 

The German Banpolizei at- 
tempt to enforce the complex 
regulations with raids on 
sites. Officers surround build- 
ings and demand every 
works: produce form E10V, 
which permits them to work 
anywhere in the EU. 

But for German employers, 
tbe financial incentives are 
too tempting. Across Kom- 
mandanten Strasse, stacks of 
prefabricated cabins serve as 
mobile homes to the Portu- 
guese workers who provide 
most of file manual labour on 
the site. They may earn as lit- 
tle as eight or 10 deutsch- 
marks an hour. 

The more skilled British 
bricklayers may be on as 
much as 30 marks an hour, 
usually around the same as 
their German counterparts. 


But pity the poor Poles. 
Their take-home wages can be 
as low as four mar ks an hour 
— good money for Warsaw, 
perhaps, hut not the level of 
salary for which the average 
German would get out of bed. 

Many British labourers 
have scant respect for the 
shorter hours, high wages 
and beer dr inking on site 
which the locals enjoy. “I can 
see they might have a gripe if 
we are taking the work they 
should be doing,” Gary, a 
bricklayer from Rochdale, 
ventures. “But it’s simple eco- 
nomics. It would take them 
until the year 2500 to rebuild 
East Germany on their own.” 

Alter five mouths working 
in Halle, John, aged 39 and 
from Sheffield, 1ms brought 
his team to Kommandanten 
Strasse. A mobile phone 
j clipped to his waist belt, he is 
the sub-contractor providing 


labour — known in the trade 
as the ’Subbie’. Not all the 
British workers, he admits, 
are quite what they claim to 
be. “There’s a lot of lads out 
here who only know how to 
put down breeze blocks. They 
may have been on a six-week 
course, perhaps ex -miners. 
They really haven’t got the 
skills.” 

But none are as bad, he in- 
sists, as the Portuguese who 
pour the concrete. "They are 
not the best in the world. 
They get their measurements 
all wrong." 

John Badkin yawns in the 
heat as he pores over site 
plans. Watchtowers and dog 
patrols recently occupied the 
land where he stands. “I 
wouldn't mind putting the 
Berlin Wall up again.” he 
remarks. “We could get a lot 
of bricklaying work out of 



Barristers fuel 
legal aid crisis’ 


Clare Dyer 

Legal Correspondent 


L AWYERS bear much of 
the responsibility for tbe 
crisis in legal aid. a lead 
ing QC admitted at tbe 
weekend. 

James Munby. past chair- 
man or the Bar's legal aid and 
fees committee, urged his col- 
leagues to stamp out “restric- 
tive practices and Spanish 
customs.” 

His call followed a warning 
by Lord Woolf, the law lord 
overseeing reform of the civil 
justice system, that barris- 
ters’ high fees risked “killing 
the golden goose". 

Lord Woolf told barristers 
at the Bar’s annual confer- 
ence in London that their tra- 
ditional payment system — 
advance brief fees, often of 
thousands of pounds, plus a 
"refresher" for each day in 
court — must have "a limited 
life". 

Under the reforms he pro- 
posed. the Bar must be pre- 
pared to offer fixed fees. 

He added: “In some areas of 
work the Bar has been able to 
pitch its fees in recent years 
at levels which could be open 
to criticism. I know' of young 
men of a Few years' experi- 
ence who are earning more 
than a law lord (£109.4351. You 
can say 'good luck to them 1 , 
but 1 do believe this could kill 
the golden goose." 

Mr Munby. who until 
recently was responsible for 
negotiating barristers' legal 
aid fees, said legal aid spend - 
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ing was rising at an unaccept- 
able and unsustainable rate. 
Half of this was due to an “in- 
defensible" rise in the cost of 
each case. 

While the numbers eligible 
for aid bad fallen very signifi- 
cantly. barristers' earnings 
from legal aid were growing 
at 10 per cent after inflation. 
“The reality is that the Lord 
Chancellor has for years been 
giving the profession a blank 
cheque — and the money has 
not been spent wisely." 

Money was wasted through 
’’restrictive practices and 
Spanish customs", including: 
separate lawyers for parties 
wanting the same outcome 
from a case: using two coun- 
sel where only one was 
needed: requiring a solicitor 
or solicitor's clerk to attend 
the barrister in court; having 
all the parties' lawyers in 
court throughout long trials: 
over-elaborate pre-trial prepa- 
ration: and long-windedness 
in court. 

In such cases, judges should 
be given power to reduce law 
yers' fees, he said. 

"Tbe single most important 
systemic defect is that those 
who decide how legal aid 
money is spent are not those 
who have to pay the bills — 
there is thus power without 
responsibility." He suggested 
appointing law centres or ad 
vice agencies as legal aid 
fundholders. 

He called for tighter crite 
ria for testing the merits of 
cases to stop legal aid being 
wasted on "undeserving and 
unworthy" cases. 


Tim Radford 
Science Editor 


How To Make 
Money With \ 
Home Computer 

Microcomputer*, have created 
vime of ihc best money making 
opportunities available voduv 
Personal eompuiers make it pos- 
sible Tor people 10 do ai 
home that jum a few years ago 
required expensive equipment. 
What's more, modem software 
means >ou don't have lo be a 
computer whizz in order to take 
advantage ol iliese money mak- 
ing opportunities. 

A new book called Haw in Mukr 
Xtnucv with j Home Cninpuier 
contains the latest up-to-date 
information on ihc best ways 10 
turn a small personal computer 
into a inonej making machine. 
You'll also diMiovcr excellent 
sources of information most 
other home computer owners 
don’t even know exist — and 
from which they therefore can- 
not protit. 

Get all the facts. Order Ho n to 
Make Mortoy with j H> '«»• 
C’limpuhv today. This eontiden- 
liul book is being made u\ ailable 
at just £15 i twin lire of pnshiyr 
i«i J (htthlliti'i I. Just send xuur 
name, address and book title w nh 
payment t cheque or V isa/ Access 
with exp. date) to Camdl pic. 
Dept HC2. Alrestord. nr. Col- 
Chester. Essex CO" fxAP. nr tet«- 
> their 24 hour order hot- 


line on (112116 825600 i quoting 
Dept, code), a /Inning up to 14 
day; Mr Joinery. You m,i> return 
the hnnk anytime within three 
months for a l ull refund 5= 
if lit >1 .satisfied. 


Mackay says 
judge to stay 

A nthony thornton 

the Judge at the centre of 
sex and drugs allegations, is 
to keep his job. the Lord 
Chancellor. Lord Mackay. has 
confirmed. He is determined 
that the tabloid press should 
not be seen to dictate the fir 
ing of judges, according to a 
senior Whitehall source 
writes Clare Dyer. 

A second factor is the 
shortage of candidates for 
Official Referee — the post 
which Judge Thornton Gils — 
despite a salary of £85.000. 

The job. which involves 
hearing complex technical 
cases, mainly construction 
disputes, is regarded as 
dead end for ambitious cir- 
cuit judges. It is also consid 
erably more onerous than the 
average circuit judge’s work. 

Judge Thornton, aged 48, is 
well regarded on the bench as 
a former construction lawyer 
and a good case manager who 
grasps complicated evidence 
easily. 

The News of the World last 
week published stills claimed 
to be from a videotape or 
session with two prostitutes 
one allegedly showing the 
judge having smoke from 
cannabis and cocaine joint 
blown into his mouth. 

He denied taking illegal 
drugs or knowing that the 
' women had criminal records 


Hawking goes back, in theory, on 
possibility of travel through time 


I N theory. Professor 
Stephen Hawking could 
have popped back and 
changed what he said a few 
years ago to make himself 
appear consistent now. But 
he didn't. 

Instead, he suggests. In a 
foreword to a new book. 
The Physics of Star Trek, 
that time travel just might 
after all be possible. The 
emphasis is on might. 

The argument about 
whether time is an each- 
way bet or a one-way trip 
has been making heads 
spin for 1.300 years, ever 
since St Augustine asked 
whether time was a tempo- 
rary thing, or whether it 
had been around forever. 

Exactly 100 years ago HG 
Wells proposed a bit of 
direct Investigation in his 
novel The Time Machine. 
Theoretical physicists have 
been intrigued by the prob- 
lem that if you can wander 
In any direction in space 
(which is really space-time) 



Stephen Hawking - . . new 
thoughts on space-time 

then perhaps you could 
wander in time. 

Yet others started wres- 
tling with the grandfather 
paradox: that if you could 
travel backwards in time 
you could murder your own 
grandpa, thus preventing 
your own birth and there- 
fore your own journey into 
tbe past. 


Hawking, inheritor of Sir 
Isaac Newton’s chair at 
Cambridge, originally 
played with the idea that 
time might run backwards 
if the universe stopped ex- 
panding and collapsed in 
on Itself. 

The problem was. how 
would you know? Your 
thoughts would be running 
backwards, too. But some- 
where In the late eighties, 
during and after tbe publi- 
cation of his 6 million 
hardback best-seller, A 
Brief History Of Time, the 
debate started hotting up. 

Hawking’s argument was 
simple and brutal: the laws 
of physics simply did not 
permit time travel. There 
were such things as worm- 
holes in space, connecting 
different parts of the uni- 
verse, but they could not be 
used for time traveL Others 
were not convinced. 

Hawking's friend Kip 
Thorne, of the California 
Institute of Technology, 
reckoned be was wrong. He 
argued last year, in a book 
Black Holes And Time 
Warps, that the predictions 


of general relativity per- 
mitted time travel down a 
wormhole in space, pro- 
vided you could find some 
way of keeping one open 
and then getting a bulky 
human down it. 

Wormholes are hypo- 
thetical warps in space, 
predicted by Einstein. If 
they are warps in space, 
then they must be warps in 
time too. They are, however 
a billion times smaller than 
an atom, and they exist for 
an unimaginably brief mo- 
ment. So spotting one, 
keeping it open and enlarg- 
ing the aperture would be 
tricky. 

Another scientist. Rich- 
ard Gott, of Princeton, pro- 
posed that If you took two 
infinitely long and very 
mysterious things left over 
from the Big Bang called 
cosmic strings, and moved 
them past each other ever 
so fast, you might end np 
with a theoretical time ma- 
chine. 

No-one, however, has 
seen even one cosmic 
string, let alone two inflni- 
tey long ones. 


Death threats force robbery 
witness to demand protection 


Duncan Campbell 
Crime Correspondent 


A MAN who gave evi- 
dence against two vio- 
lent robbers and has 
since been threatened with 
death is considering taking 
legal action to hold the au- 
thorities to their agreement 
to rehouse and protect him. 
His case highlights the In- 
timidation being increasingly 
suffered by witnesses in cases 
involving violent Criminals. 

Mark ChUds. aged 29. who 
was born and brought up in 
Luton, Bedfordshire, was ap- 
proached last year by two 
men he had known since his 
schooldays. They demanded 
he meet them, pulled a gun on 
him, and made him agree to 
take £2.000 out of his building 
society account. 

"They said *you live in your 
pretty little house, you think 
you’re better than us’." said 
Mr Childs. He went to his 
home with them, took the ac- 
count book and they all went 
to the building society, where 
he told staff he was being 
robbed and the police were 
called. 

Two brothers. Peter and 
Wayne Moran, were arrested 
and charged with kidnap and 
robbery. Between the arrest 
and the trial. Mr Childs was 
given frequent warnings not 
to give evidence: "They 
thought I wouldn’t turn up." 
He did appear as a witness 
and the pair were jailed at 
Luton crown court for six 
years last February. 

Since then Mr Childs, who 



was about to start an indus- 
trial cleaning business, has 
received a number of threats. 

In July, his arm was broken 
in a Luton pub when a man 
smashed a bar stool over him 
after punching him twice. No 
one has been arrested. 

When a man threatened 
him with a shotgun the 
following month, Mr Childs, 
who has two children aged 
three and 15 weeks, decided 
he and his partner would 
have to move. The four of 
them have been rehoused at a 
secret address which even his 
family in Luton do not know. 

“We were told that they 
would find us somewhere 
nice, like a housing associa- 
tion place." said Mr Childs, 
“We were told we would have 
to rough It for a week or two 
but we are still in bed-and- 
breakfast accommodation. 

"I spent seven years on our 
house in Luton, doing the dec 


f l would do the 
same again as 1 
didn’t have a 
choice — they had 
threatened my 
family. But the 
system has let us 
down. We’re living 
in one room now’ 
Mark Childs 


orating and carpeting and 
now we are having to live in 
one room. The police are pay- 
ing for it at the moment but I 
am on income support which 
barely gives us enough to sur- 
vive as we are having to start 
from scratch. The whole sys- 
tem has let us down." 

He said he had had to aban- 
don his business plans, which 
would have given him a 
reasonable wage. He would 
now like to leave the country. 

“I would do the same again 
because I didn’t have a choice 
— they had threatened my 
family," said Mr Childs. "I’ve 
broken their little racket and 
they don't like it, hut If people 
give evidence like that they 
should be given somewhere to 
live which is at least the same 
as where they were before." 

Mr Childs has been helped 
by Victim Support and his 
MP. John Carlisle, who have 
urged his new local council to 


assist him. But councils have 
long housing waiting lists and 
may not feel under obligation 
to rehouse people with no 
connection with the locality. 

The police say they do not 
have the funds to support 
such witnesses indefinitely. 
Mr Childs says he has been 
offered a few hundred pounds 
by detectives if he can pro- 
vide the names of other criJ 
nals but he has no desire to 
become a full-time informer. 

His case encapsulates the 
problems increasingly faced 
by witnesses threatened by 
violent criminals. Home 
Office figures indicate that 13 
per cent of crimes reported by 
victims in some areas result 
in intimidation. 

A spokesman for Victim 
Support said: "The whole 
issue of protection of wit 
nesses should have a much 
higher priority.” The needs of 
each victim had to be consid- 
ered and. although lack of 
resources was a problem, wit 
nesses should not lose out be- 
cause they had come forward. 


News in brief 


Thais ‘hold Britons 
on drug charges’ 

TWO Britons and an American have been arrested in Thailand 
and charged with trafficking in ecstasy and cocaine, according 
to local reports being studied yesterday by British Embassy 
officials in Bangkok. English language teacher Justin Jackson, 
aged 25. from Sheffield, and Carl Parker, aged 31 , described as a 
disc jockey, from Bristol were reported to be held in police cells 
along with American John Chick! aged 51 . 

A Foreign Office spokeswoman in London said the report of 
Friday s arrests were on the front page of Bangkok papers, "if 
there is no official word within the next few hours, our people 
there will be seeking confirmation of the facts and will seek 
permission to visit the two Britons.” 


M-way charge ‘like poll tax’ 

THE Government’s proposed method of Imposing tolls on motor- 
ways is likely to generate opposition that could reach poll tax 
proportions, tbe rightwing think-tank, tbe Centre for Policy 
Studies, says in a report out today.lt does not oppose the idea of 
using road pricing to reduce traffic congestion, but says it must 
not be achieved by electronic toll points. 

Instead, it suggests that excise duty, currently £135 a year, 
should be replaced by banded charges. Those with little or no 
motorway use would pay a cheaper rate- — Paul Brown 


Vatican looks into scandals 

THE Catholic primate cf Ireland. Cardinal Cabal Daly, yesterday 
said the Church must not be afraid erf the truth of recent scandals, 
which have included a series of damaging child sex abuse cases. 
Dr Daly was speaking before meeting a Vatican “troubleshooter”, 
Archishop Jorge Mejia, who flew in to Ireland on instructions 
from the Pope to prepare a report on the scandal-hit Church. 

Archishop Mejia sanctioned Bishop Brend a n Comis key's de- 
parture to the United States a fortnight ago for three months' “rest 
and renewal' ' . The bishop yesterday admitted he is an alcoholic 
and is receiving treatment in a DS clinic. — David Sharrock 


Five die as bomber crashes 

TWO Britons and three Americans were killed when a rare 
second world war bomber crashed at an air show in the United 
States. Chris Gardner, aged 24, who worked at the Imperial War 
Museum in Duxford, Cambridgeshire, died along with bis friend 
and fellow enthusiast, Colin Dun well, also thought to be in his 
mid -20s. 

Tbe crash happened aftta- the two were offered the chance to fly 
on tbe last airworthy Martin Marauder B-26 bomber in the world, 
which was rehearsing for the show in Texas. 


Vaccine side-effects denied 

CLAIMS that children suffered crippling side-effects from unnec- 
essary measles vaccinations were denied by the Department of 
Health yesterday. It defended last year's mass vaccination, and 
insisted there was no evidence of long-term side effects. 

A number of parents were reported yesterday to be taking legal 
action over the rifect the vaccinations had on their children. The 
parents’ group. Justice Awareness and Basic Support < Jabs), said 
it was aware of more than 80 families with children who fell iff 


Fight continues in ambulance 

AN AMBULANCE driver had to call police when people Injured 
in a dub brawl continued fighting in the tack of his vehicle as he 
took them to hospital The incident happened after a row over a 
stolen puree among a group of women at an 18th birthday party at 
foe Victoria Club in Sheerness. Kent on Saturday night 


o 


He has residences in England and Milan, he 
buddies around with Eric Cantona, and women 
apparently light to be seen with him. What greate 
proof that red hair and physical imperfection 
needn’t keep anyone from realising their dreams? 
Simply Red’s Mick Hucknall 
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Gen Abacha aims to stave off further sanctions 

Nigeria sets date 
for civilian rule 
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Cindy Shlnar bi Lagos 
and Walter Schwarz 

IGERIA’S military 
rulers announced a 
timetable yesterday 
for a return to civil- 
ian rule and reduced the sen- 
tences of alleged “coup-plot- 
ters", probably earning a 
reprieve from immediate new 
sanctions by the West 
But one diplomat said Pres- 
ident Sani Abacha was not 
"off the hook yet". The three- 
year transition, period he an- 
nounced was too long and Mo- 
shood Abiola, the man widely 
believed to have won 1993's 
annulled presidential elec- 
tions, was still in jail, the dip- 
lomat pointed out Western 
powers are likely to seek fur- 
ther talks with General Aba- 
cha to demand that he cut the 
timetable back to under two 
years, release political prison- 
ers and improve the regime’s 
human rights record. 

Sanctions already in place 
— bans on visas for the mili- 
tary and reductions in finan- 
cial aid — will not be eased 
unless further steps are 
taken. 

Gen Abacha, in a speech 
commemorating Nigeria’s 
35th anniversary of indepen- 
dence from Britain, was 
apparently trying to buy time 
by appeasing the US and Brit- 
ain, which have been urging a 
return to civilian rule. He 
hopes he has given them 
enough to stop tile freezing of 
his assets and Nigeria’s 
threatened suspension from 
the Commonwealth. 

Some Western diplomats 
have said that no transitional 
arrangements would be ac- 
ceptable to them without the 
release of Chief Abiola, 
widely believed to have won 
1993’s presidential elections. 

He was jailed by the mili- 
tary and charged with trea- 


son after declaring himself 
president last year. Gen Aba- 
cha said yesterday that his 
trial would continue and he 
would not be freed. 

Gen Abacha said that the 
transition to democracy 
would begin this year with 
the lifting of the remaining 
bans on political activity and 
the appointment of a national 

electoral commission. Local 
elections would be held at the 
end of next year, and presi- 
dential elections at die end of 
1998. 

“The announcement of a 
three-year transition has con- 
firmed our fears that Gen 
Abacha was determined to 

Soyinka says he 
has ‘information 
that Abacha plans 
to stay on until the 
next century* 

have a long term in office,” 
said human rights activist 
Okechukwu Ndiribe, of the 
Campaign for Democracy. 
“Even with the three years he 
has announced, there is no 
guarantee that he is going to 
stick to U.” 

Wole Soyinka. Nigeria’s 
Nobel-laureate playwright 
and opposition leader, said in 
London yesterday that no cre- 
dence should be given to Gen 
Abachn’s promise to return 
the country to civilian role in 
three years. 

"We have iufotmation that 
Abacha plana to stay on until 
the next century. He has a 
marabou [crystal-gazer] who 
tells him that Nor do we ex- 
pect him to release Mr Abiola 
or any other key prisoners.” 

Mr Soyinka and others 
have set up dissident pres- 


sure groups In Britain and 
the OS. 

Announcing the launch of a 
European branch of a new 
National Liberation Council 
of Nigeria at a meeting of MO 
people in Westminster on Sat- 
urday, Mr Soyinka said its 
underground resistance 
movement was "committed to 
the removal of the Abacha 
regime by all means 
necessary". 

But observers doubted that 
be had the organisational 
Structures to conduct a guer- 
rilla campaign. 

Gen Abacha warned foreign 
powers yesterday against pro- 
viding too much support for 
Nigerian dissidents. 

"Foreign nations which 
wish to continue to maintain 
cordial relations with us must 
observe the internationally 
acceptable standard which 
holds that dissidents should 
not be permitted to use their 
host country as a basis for 
subversion and the plotting of 
violence,” he said. 

“This administration will 
not degrade itself; nor abuse 
the dignity of our great 
nation, by seeking to harass 
in any way those who have 
chosen to opt out of the devel- 
opment of their fatherland 
and chosen the luxury and 
self-indulgence of their com 
(brtable residence abroad.” 
Gen Abacha invited dlaat 
dents to return to Nigeria “as 
long as they are law-abiding”. 

He also lifted bans on two 
opposition newspapers, the 
Punch and National Concord, 
which is owned by Chief 
Abiola. 

Among those detained ear- 
lier this year for alleged coup- 
plotting — no public trial was 
ever held — is a former presi- 
dent, Olusegun Obasanjo, Ni- 
geria’s only military ruler to 
have voluntarily handed over 
power to a civilian 
government 
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v/head of the Comoros 
transitional militar y com- 
mittee which seized power 
from President Said Djohar 
in last week's coup, walks 
with bodyguards through 


the capital Moroni. As be 
showed himself to Comor- 
ans yesterday, politicians 
and community leaders 
welcomed the overthrow of 
the president and said 
there was no justification 


for intervention by France 1 
in the affairs of Its former 1 
colony. 

“The French should not 
intervene — Comorans are 
happy with this coup,*' Idi 
Nadhoim, a leader of the 


opposition UNDO party, ; 
said after hundreds staged 
a colourful rally in support 
of the coup. 

But he said the man be- ' 
hind it, the veteran French 
mercenary Bob Denard, 


should be expelled. At the 
opposition rally, senior 
officials demanded the 
departure of Mr Denard 
and his white mercenar- 
ies. — Reuter. 

PHOTOGRAPH CORfNNE DUFKA 


Deported Palestinians 
appeal to Egypt for help 


Reuter in SaHornn, Egypt 

P ALESTINIANS ordered 
out of Libya and forc- 
ibly encamped on the 
border with Egypt appealed to 
President Hosni Mubarak 
yesterday to help them go 
home. 

Representatives of about 
200 stranded Palestinians 
handed the written appeal to 
Egyptian security officers 
through the barbed wire 
fence which marks the desert 
border. 

“Maybe the best solution is 
for the world to dig us a hole 
and bury us in it,” one of the 
representatives, Khaled Abou 
el-Nil, said. 

The Libyan leader, Muam- 
mar Gadafy, has ordered the 
expulsion of about 6.000 Pales- 
tinians over the past three 
months. 

The expulsions have accel- 
erated since Israel and the 
Palestinians signed a deal ex- 
panding Palestinian self-rule 
on Thursday, though observ- 


ers believe this may reflect 
Libya’9 economic problems 
rather than be a protest at the 
peace settlement 

Under the 1993 peace deal, 
Israel controls the borders of 
the self-rule areas with Egypt 
and Jordan. 

Israeli permission is 
needed for any Palestinian to 
enter those areas and very 
few — including those ex- 
pelled from Libya — have the 
appropriate papas. 

The camp set up by Libya to 
shelter the deportees await- 
ing entry to Egypt is strewn 
with rubbish, hemmed in by 
barbed wire, and guarded by 
Libyan security officials. 

Another camp representa- 
tive, Sami el-Maghrabi. said 
the Libyans were setting up 
more tents for the hundreds 
more expected to arrive 
within days. Egyptian offi- 
cials said 300 were waiting at 
the Libyan border town of 
Musaid to be bussed to the 
camp. 

Earlier batches of Palestin- 
ians stranded at the border 


last month said they were 
reduced to begging for food 
from travellers. Water is 
scarce. 

The Cairo office of the UN 
High Commissioner for Refti- 
gees said children were suf- 
fering from diarrhoea and 
people were scared to sleep at 
night because of the 
scorpions. 

“We are continually appeal- 
ing to the Libyans to stop the 
deportations,” a UNHCR rep- 
resentative said. “Innocent 
people are suffering from 
these measures." 

The expulsions have raised 
fears of a humanitarian cri- 
sis, forEgypt is reluctant to 
accept expelled Palestinians 
except those carrying papers 
for transit to Jordan, Gaza or 
the West Bank. Other Arab 
countries are also reluctant to 
accept them. 

Colonel Gadafy called on 
Arab countries on Sep temper 
2 to throw out Palestinians in 
an effort to show up the short- 
comings of the Palestinian 
self-rule areas. 


The best Creatures 
are on BBC Video 


VIDEO 


Available from all good video outlets 


Lethal blow for death row inmates 


A Republican 
bill cutting off 
federal funding 
to centres 
finding lawyers 
for convicts 
condemned to 
die is widely 
seen as an 
effort to 
remove a 
troublesome 
obstacle 
between court 
and execution 
in a year 
when the US 
set a record for 
judicial killings 
Ian Katz 
reports from 
New York 


T HERE was nothing 
particularly note- 
worthy about the drug- 
related murder of 18- 
year-old Kenneth Arnder on 
July 26 1978 and, in Nineties 
America, there was still less 
to disttnguidi the execution 
of his Miter . Dennis Stockton, 
last week In Virginia. 

Like most executions these 
days, his death by lethal in- 
jection warranted barely a 
paragraph, so it was easy to 
miss the fact that Stockton 
had acquired at least one dis- 
tinction: he became the 300th 
person executed in the United 
States since capital punish- 
ment was reinstated by the 
supreme court in 1976. 

Since he was also the 42nd ' 
convict put to death in 1995. j 
his execution confirmed that I 
this year the US has broken 
its 1993 record of 38 judicial 
killings in a year. 

IF the numbers alone are 
not depressing enough for the 
dogged battalion of lawyers 
who battle to keep the coun- 
try's 3,000 death row inmates 
alive, they are about to suffer 
their most devastating set- 
back in two decades. 

For this week, barring any 
sudden change of heart by the 
Senate, federal funding far 
the 20 resource centres which 
provide lawyers to represent 
condemned men and women 
will be cut off. 

Republicans who have 
championed the cut-off insist 
that it is intended to save pub- 
lic money — about $20 million 
a y ear. Bu t It Is widely seal as 
an attempt to remove a trou- 
blesome obstacle between 
sentencing and execution in a 


climate of unprecedented 
public enthusiasm for capital 
punishment 

“It's a national disgrace,” 
said Leonard Weingiass. the 
New York lawyer who repre- 
sents the Philadelphia flp*rfh 
row inmate Mumznia Abu Ja- 
mal. “We are the only country 
in tiie industrialised world 
that engages in the practice of 
state-sponsored execution 
and the only saving grace is 
that we are supposed to give 
the people accused an oppor- 1 
trinity to defend themselves. 
Now it’s kind of from the 
police to the gallows.” 

The centres, mostly located 
tn the "hanging belt" South - 


yers they employ fallen to 
around 50. Hundreds of death 
row inmates have been left 
without legal representation. 

Stephen Bright of the At- 
lanta-based Southern Centre 
for Human Rights said: "It's a 
lethal blow to fairness-” 

The withdrawal of funds Is 
one of a package of Republi- 
can-sponsored measures 
which will make It harder for 
deforce lawyers to delay exe- 
cutions and have sentences 
overturned. 

Anti-terrorism legislation 
which is almost certain to be 
passed by Congress, and Is 
supported by President din- 1 
ton, will require death row in- 


‘IFs a national disgrace . . . Now it*s 
kind of from the police to the gallows" 


em states, were established 
in the late 1980s after some 
judges expressed concern that 
hundreds of inmates were ap- 
proaching execution without 
proper legal representation. 

Earlier this year they an- . 
ployed almost 200 lawyers 1 
who represented about half 
the death row inmates 1 
through a labyrinthine ap- 
peals process which can drag 
on for 15 years but typically 
takes about eight 

Although the legislation 
being debated by the Senate 
will not officially end the 
funding until April, the net- 
work of "post-conviction de- 
fender organisations” has al- 
ready crumbled. 

AH but a handful plan to 
dose, and the number of law- 


mates to complete all their ap-. 
peals within about two years, 
and make it harder for federal 
judges to reverse convictions 
or sentences by state courts. 

The end of federal funding 
will not leave capital defen- 
dants entirely without repre- 
sentation. The constitution 
guarantees defendants a pub- 
licly funded lawyer for their 
trial and appeal to the state 
supreme court But because 
fees for such work are risibly 
low, defendants are often rep- 
resented at trial by poor or 
inexperienced lawyers. 

The federal government is 
obliged to pay the legal costs 
of appeals to federal courts 
but the removal of the 
resource centres leaves indi- 
gent — as they mostly are — 
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VilL Georgian authorities 
1 accused a forma: security 
minister. Igor Georgadze, and 
Russian "extremists" yester- 
day of masterminding a 
recent foiled attempt to kill 
the country's leader. Eduard 
Shevardnadze. 

“The felled attempt on the 

Life or the head of state was 
planned by the chief of the se- 
curity service, Igor Geor- 
gadse,” the interior minister. 
Shota Kviraya, told regional 
and security officials. 

He suggested that Mr Geor- 
gadze had acted on the orders 
of “reactionary forces” in 

Russia in planning the 
August 29 bomb attack, in 
which Mr Shevardnadze, a 
former Soviet foreign minis- 
ter, escaped with facial cots. 
“Georgadze is very dose with 
[Russian President Boris] 
Yeltsin’s opponents.” 

Mr Georgadze, who fled to 

Moscow shortly alter be mg 
sacked after the blast, is to be 
extradited from Russia, the 
acting security minister, Av- 
tandil Ioseliani, said. “Russia 
will allow us to bring him to 
Georgia- Then it will be dear 
exactly who was behind 
him,” he said. — Reuter. 


Pope ‘ponders 
visit to Cuba’ 

T HE Pope has begun a 
quiet dialogue with 
Cuba’s president, Fidel Cas- 
tro, and may visit the com- 
1 munlst island next Febru- 
ary, the Miami Herald 
reported yesterday. 

It cited Vatican sources 
as saying there was a "50- 

50” chance the Pope would 
visit Havana during a trip 
through Central America 
in February. Cuba Is the 
only country tn the region 
he has never visited. 

On Friday, a Vatican 
spokesman denied media 
speculation the Pope would 
Include Cuba on his late 
February trip when be goes 
to El Salvador, Nicaragua, 
Guatemala and Venezuela. 

The Pope Is expected to 
discuss the Cuban situation 
with President Bill Clinton 
on Wednesday, at the start 
of a papal visit to the 
United States, the news- 
paper quoted Vatican 
sources as saying. The Pope 
is known to favour a full 
diplomatic and political di- 
alogue between Washing- 
ton and Havana. But Wash- 
ington has insisted on 
keeping a 34-year-old em- 
bargo in place. — Agencies. 


Archbishop Carey to visit war-torn Sudan 

T HE Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, George Carey, set 
off last night on an eight-day 
African tour that Includes 
Sudan, where he provoked a 
diplomatic rift with the Is- 
lamic government a year ago 
during a visit to the war-torn 
south. 

Dr Carey, who will also 
visit Egypt, is going to the Su- 
danese capital, Khartoum, to 
mark the retirement of 
Sudan's Episcopalian, arch- 
bishop, Benjamin Yugusuk, 
whose guest he will be. 

“Archbishop Yugusuk has 
a record of extraordinary 
courage and commitment to 
his people during repeated 
attacks on his home town, 
and diocesan base, Juba [in 
southern Sudan],” Dr Carey's General Bashir: expelled Dr Carey: visit provoke 
office said in a statement. Britain's ambassador . . rift between governments 
Sudan has been tom by 

civil war since 1983. when restricted. When he visited He will also travel to Juba. D 
southern Christians and enl- southern Sudan from Kenya, Carey will be in Egypt as 
mists revolted to try to win Gen Bashir's regime expelled guest of the Episcopal bishoj 
autonomy from the Islamic Britain’s ambassador. Britain the Rt Rev Ghals Abdi 
north. In 1994 Dr Carey, who responded by ordering the Su- Malik, 
leads 70 million Anglicans danese ambassador oat of the He will preach in Cairo an 
worldwide, planned to visit country. Alexandria, and will mo 

Sudan as a guest of the Angll- It sent a new ambassador to President Hosni Mubarak an 

can Church, but President Khartoum earlier this year. Muslim leaders, including tii 
Omar al-Bashir’s government Dr Carey's office said he Grand Mufti' of Cairo. O 
insisted on him travelling as would meet Gen el-Bashir and Wednesday he will give a le 
a guest of the state. preside ova- an open air ser- ture on inter-frith relatloi 

Dr Carey refused, fearing vice in Khartoum during his ships at Al-Azhar Universlt 
his movements would be visit to Sudan on October 7-9. in Cairo. —AP. 



Dr. Carey: visit provoked 
riff between governments 

He will also travel to Juba. Dr 
Carey will be in Egypt as a 
guest of the Episcopal bishop, 
the Rt Rev Ghals Abdul 
Malik. 

He will preach in Cairo and 
Alexandria, and will meet 
President Hosni Mubarak and 
Muslim leaders, including the 
Grand Mufti' of Cairo. On 
Wednesday he will give a lec- 
ture on inter-frith relation- 
ships at Al-Azhar University 
in Cairo. — AP. 


death row inmates facing a 
classic Catch 22 situation: 
they get a lawyer when their 
appeals reach federal courts, 
but, to reach federal court, 
they need a lawyer to make 
an appeal in state court 

The closure of the centres 
will have the added effect of 
dissipating the precious ex- 
pertise in capital cases accu- 
mulated by the usually young 
and idraltertf: lawyers who 
staff them. 

In many states organisa- 
tions like the Atlanta one are 
struggling to take over cases 
. abandoned by local resource 
centres.. In Louisiana, for 
instance, the charitably 
funded office run by the Brit- 
ish-born lawyer Clive Staf- 
ford-Smith has doubled its 
staff and plans to take up the 
cases of Texas death row in- 
mates who have lost their fed- 
erally funded lawyers. 

Other states have offered 
their own minimal funding 
for capital appeals. 

‘It’s going to be bad." said 
Hunter Labovttz of the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union cap- 
ital punishment un it . "There 
have been cases where people 
have been proven innocent 
and been released that 
wouldn’t have come out with- 
out the resource centres.” 

Bob Inglis, the South Caro- 
lina congressman who is the 
main sponsor of the bill to 
end the fending, does not see 
it that way: “We should not be 
spending federal dollars to 
subsidise thjwk^nTikff run by 
people whose sole purpose is 
to concoct legal theories to 
frustrate the implementation 
of the death penalty.” 


Patten urges 
China to talk 
to democrats 

H ONG Kong’s governor, 
Chris Patten, his popular- 
ity slipping in the polls, said 
yesterday that it was up to 
China to boost sagging confi- 
dence In the British colony as 
the 1997 handover nears. 

He urged Beijing to consult 
rather than boycott victori- 
ous pro-democracy candi- 
dates in last month's 
elections. 

The result showed Hong 
Kong people wanted to main- 
tain their existing way of life, 
Mr Patten said, and China 
should listen to them — and 
not just those in the pro-Beij- 
ing camp. 

“The votes two weeks ago 
weren’t votes for irresponsi- 
bility . . . they were votes for 
Hong Kong's much promised 
high degree of autonomy. 
Votes for Hong Kong’s way of 
life.” he said on Hong Kong 
radio. 

“In 1991, just after Tianan- 
men, a bit over 60 per cent of 
voters supported those usu- 
ally regarded as the most pro- 
democracy candidates. A 
Hash In the pan. some people 
said. 

’'Well, four years on, and 
once again about the mm» 
proportion have backed the 
same candidates," said Mr 
Patten. 

China has attacked the 
polls as skewed and unfair. 

Meanwhile China marked 
National Day yesterday with 
a reminder to Taiwan that 
reunification was unavoid- 
able. even if by force, and 
accused the Island's presi- 
dent Lee Teng-hui. of plotting 
independence. — Reuter. 
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Depression and psychosis are rife and suicide rates are bound to soar. Ian Traynor looks^bead i I tA 

Can Sarajevo surv " 

^decisions 


ilgsj m Lsyiaisji i usi 


T HE big gnus of tba ] 
Sarajevo siege have ! 
fallen silent and 
moved away. In New 
York Last week the 
waning parties took another 
step towards ending the 42- 
month war. The Bosnian gov- 
ernment says a final peace 
could be only weeks away. 
And the big-power talk is sud- 
denly of Marshal Flans and 

putting Bosnia back together 


Holbrooke says two sides still far apart 

THE US peace envoy ) be. done,” he said as he left 1 There had been no 
■ Richard Holbrooke Belgrade for Zagreb. in Croatia’s rejection 


Bat on the streets and in 
the battered blocks of flats in 
the Bosnian capital, talk of 
recovery and reconstruction 
is met only by black humour. 
After the terror of the war. 
there Is a dread of the peace. 

The solidarity of suffering , 
brought about by the siege is 
yielding to depression, ill- 
ness, and lethargy as the 
weary populace awakes from 
more than three years of 
nightmare and slowly realises 
how traumatised it has 
become. 

“My father's a Serb, my 
mother's a Muslim. What 
does that mah-p me? Nothing!” 
says Sandra, aged 23, an art 
student who is desperate to 
leave a city where she now 
feels worthless, alienated. 

“There are so many Jour- 
nalists who come to Sarajevo. 
Why do yon all come here? 
What's the point?" 

Ferlda Durakovi c, aged 38, 
a writer expecting her first 


Bodyguards’ 
contest shows 
off Russian 
boom industry 


AP in Moscow 


P RIMED for the mean 
streets of Moscow, 
teams from the city's larg- 
est security firms showed 
their stuff at file weekend, 
competing in kickboxing, 
firing guns and martial 
arts in a ring at the Soviet 
Wings sports palace. 

The biggest cheers were 
reserved for the female 
bodyguards. Posing as sec- 
retaries and translators, 
the smartly dressed women 
suddenly drew their guns 
and aimed. They then 
flipped actors playing ma- 
chine gun- toting bad guys 
on their backs. 

The aim of the competi- 
tion was to show off the 
firms’ toughest personnel 
and publicise what has be- 
come one of Russia's fastest 
growing businesses. 

Increasingly, wealthy 
Russians as well as West- 
ern businessmen are hiring 
personal bodyguards. The 
security committee of par- 
liament's lower house says 
there are more than 25,000 
private security firms in 
Russia, employing an esti- 
mated 800,000 people. 

Oleg Artukhin. whose 
firm Inex employs 500 
bodyguards, said many 
were willing to take risks 
for the money: top firms 
pay from £10 to £30 an 
hour, compared to £130 a 
month for a government se- 
curity job. 
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World news in brief 


shuttled between the Bal- 
kan capitals yesterday, say- 
ing that the differences be- 
tween the Bosnian 
combatants remained wide. 

"Every time we talk, each 
side clarifies Its views a lit- 
tle but, while both sides say 
they would like to stop the 
fighting, they haven’t 
agreed on how this would 


be. done,” he said as he left 
Belgrade for Zagreb. 

"The distance separating 
the two sides is very large 
on all major Issues.” 

Mr Holbrooke said that a 
critical point had been 
reached In the efforts to , 
solve the problem of East- 
ern Slavonia — a rich form- 
ing and oil region in the for 
east of Croatia held by Serb 
militias. 


baby, scoffs at the talk of 
reconstruction. All she wants 
is an end to the drudgery of 
fetching water, the restora- 
tion of normal electric i t y sup- 
plies, and a quiet life. "Just 
let me live for a while In 
peace, work, earn some 
money, tabs my baby for a 
walk. 

“They are talking about 
Marshal Flans and Sarajevo 
becoming a Hong Kong of the 
Balkans, but I can't even go 
for a walk in the hills above 
Sarajevo like I always used 
to." 

For the moment, it is peace 
without freedom. The terror 
of the random shining and 
snipers has receded. But the 
city remains almost com- 
pletely dosed, what Ms Dura- 
kovlc calls “a more sophisti- 
cated prison". 


It is a prison with few mod I 
cons. A teenage schoolboy 
smiles sourly when asked ! 
about the peace. "Forget it," 
he replies. "When I can 
switch the light on In my bed- 
room, when I can flick the 
remote control and watch a 
video, HI be happy that peace 
has come.” 

‘Tm afraid of the peace.” 
says Ismet Ceric, the city’s 
leading psychiatrist and haul 
of the psychiatry clinic at the 
Kosevo hospital. Earlier this 
week he hosted a two-hour 
phone-in on Sarajevo radio 
and was inundated with 
angst-ridden naiia so alarm- 
ing, he says, that he almost 
broke down in tears. 

,r WeVe got at least 50 pa- 
tients every day with every- 
thing from depression to psy- 
chosis to war-related post- 


There had bean so shift 
in Croatia’s rejection of a 
referendum or special 
status for the area. 

The Croatian foreign 
minister, Mate Granlc, 
warned in New York last 
week that Zagreb would 
use its army to regain con- 
trol ova* the 5 per cent of 
the country remaining tn 
Serb bands if negotiations 
faltered. — Reuter. 


traumatic stress disorders. 
And that's just the civilians. 
What happens when all those 
young soldiers who were con- 
scripted in their teens and 
have been given no training 
in how to cope return to their 
villages where their homes 
have been burnt? It's obvious 
that the rate of attempted and 
committed suicides is now go- 
ing to rise." 

The number of new births 
has collapsed during the war 
to just over half the rate in 
1991, says Dr Admila Filtpo- 
vie, head of the city's public 
health Institute. 

In government-held Bosnia 
overall, she says, the birth 
rate has gone from 14.1 per 
1,000 in 1991 to 8A now. In 
1992 and 1993 it was even 
lower. 

Asked whether she expects 


the peace to bring a baby 
boom, she says that the use ef 
rape as an instrument of 
terror in the conflict will 
hugely complicate and inhibit 
procreation. 

The litany off misery is long. 
Many elderly people are liv- 
ing alone, unable to cope with 
the hardships of a peaceful 
siege. The sudden surge of 
guilt and grief at bereave- 
ment is harder to bear in 
peace than when the shells 
are foiling. 

The government estimates 
that 10,609 Sarajevans hove 
been killed in the war or are 
missing, 1,601 of than chil- 
dren, wf pun mg that almost 
every family is mourning foe. 
loss of a relative. 

Increased alcohol and drugs 
abuse, the ubiquity of 
weapons, more domestic vio- 
lence. murder, general crimi- 
nality. the exodus of the i 
young and gifted: all teed 
fears that Sarajevo could sur- 
vive the war and be destroyed 
by the peace. 

“It’s going to be boring and 
it's also going to be terrible. I 
don’t thbik I can stand that 
combination, ” admits a gov- 
ernment official Who confides 
that he is looking for a post- 
ing abroad. 

Sarajevo is poised between 
fear and hope. A mood of en- 
ergy and revival can be seen 
in the increasingly lively arts 
scene, in the clubs opening 


weekly in. cellars where 
people Once hid from shells, 
and most ctf all in the young' 
stera thronging the eft y-ceat 
tre streets .every evening to 
see and be seen — though foe 
absence df electricity means 
foe streets are begufitogly 
pitch black. 

The spirit of regeneration 
can also be seen in the 
strength of character of 
people like Ms Durakovic, 
who deliberately decided at 
the age of 38 to go against the 
grain and foil pregnant in 
wartime. 

‘1 never thought of having 
a child before foe war. The 
thing about war is that it con- 
centrates the mind, every- \ 
thing becomes black and 
white. You don’t have time, , 
you realise what’s important, 
everything becomes dear and 
you can make up your mind " 

Earlier this year she won a 
scholarship to America. It 
was great, but I couldn’t stand 
being safe there while my 
parents and loved ones were 
suffering here. So.I came back 
two months early!” 

And while many here dread 
foe peace and entertain fanta- 
sies of leaving as soon as the 
siege is properly lifted, there 
Is also anxiety about becom- 
ing a refugee abroad, a 
wretched prospect foot will 
keep many here and bring 
many of those already de- 
parted back home. 


Jidto WoH fat Brussels 


T axing a big step 
towards ending the 
secrecy of ED ded- 
sion-maklng, foreign 
ministers are expected to 
agree today to begin publish- 
ing the minutes of meeting 
and as well as separate decla- 
rations made by member 
states. 

The system will make it 
harder for governments to 
keep their citizens fo the dark 
about foe positions they adopt 
in EXT negotiations. 

The only question hanging 
over today's discussion in’ 
Luxembourg is whether foe | 
Danes — strong advocates of 
open government — - will ac- 1 
cept the code of conduct 
drafted by the Spanish presi- 
dency and supported by the 
other 14 member states, the 
most likely outcome is that 
foe foreign minister. Niels 
Halves Petersen, will allow 
adoption of the new code but 
issue a strongly worded call 
for further action. 

Some diplomats say the 
support for the code reflects 
the desire of member states to' 
prepare their position In foe 
event that the Guardian wins 
its case against the Council of 
Ministers. The Court of First 
Instance in Luxembourg is 
expected to rule , shortly on 
the Guardian's accusation 
that foe council violated its 
own freedom of information 
code, which requires the 
“widest possible access” to. 
EU documents. 

“After the Guardian case, 
there could be demands for 
changes to the council's inter- 
nal regulations," a diplomat 
said. 

"But [if the code is adopted 
today], some countries will be 



able to say that no further 
action is necessary.” 

The Danish government ar- 
gues that the code does not go 
far enough, because it is not 
legally watertight. Only a 
rhang w in foe council’s inter- 
nal regulations will hold up 
in court, its officials say. 

The four-page document be- 
fore the ministers today says 
that minutes shall be pub- 
lished nniwaw the council de- 
cides by a simple majority 
that "exceptional circum- 
stances" require secrecy. A 
country seeking to prevent 
publication will need foe sup- 
port of at least seven other 
member states. 

Under the council's current 
rules, council discussions are 
kept secret unless a majority 
of member states decides 
otherwise. In its submission 
to foe Luxembourg court in 
the Guardian case, the coun- 
cil argued that systematic 
publication of minutes would 
threaten EU decision-making 
by making it harder for mem- 
ber states to strike' 
compromises. 

Diplomats said the new 
code could be undermined if 
governments made backroom 
deals in cases where they 
wanted to invoke exceptional 
circumstances. But it would 
be difficult for this to happen 
regularly without advocates 
of open government, such as 
the Scandinavian countries, 
objecting. 

The new code also seeks to' 
stop the practice of reading 
declarations of national posi- 
tions into the minutes, even if 
these contradict legislation 
adopted by the council. Ear- 
lier this - year the council's 
legal experts warned that 
such statements could pre- 
vent some EU laws being up- 
held in court 


Socialists lead 
in Portugal poll 


Gunfight at 
Dhaka daily 

One man was killed and IS 
people were wounded, eight 
seriously, in a gun battle In 
the office of Bangladesh's 
largest daily newspaper, Itte* 
faq. yesterday, police said. 

They said the shootout 
resulted from a long-running 
ownership dispute between 
two brothers. Anwar Hossain 
Manju and Mainul Hossain. 
Witnesses said groups of 
armed men hired by foe rival 
brothers entered foe news- 
paper's office in early after- 
noon and started exchanging 
fire. — Reuter. 

Outspoken speaker 

The speaker of the Turkish 
parliament resigned yester- 
day, calling for early elections 
and fuelling speculation about 
a challenge to the prime minis- 
ter, Tansu Ciller, from within 
her own party. — Reuter. 

Martyrs honoured 

The Pope yesterday beatffed 
64 martyrs from the French 
revolution, 45 Catholics killed 
in the Spanish civil war and a 


16th century Italian, in a cere- 
mony in Saint Peter’s square 
in Rome. — Reuter. 

Pyramid’s last gasp 

The second of the three Great 
Pyramids at Giza will be 
closed to visitors for three 
mouths because the moist 
breath of hundreds of thou- 
sands of tourists is damaging 
the limestone walls of foe in- 
terior. — Reuter. 

Colombia killing 

Leftwing guerrillas are sus- 
pected of the murder of a for- 
mer Colombian vice-presiden- 
tial candidate at his farm just 
outside the capital, police said 
yesterday. — AP. 

Mystery liquid 

Egyptian police have detained 
four men for questioning In 
foe southern town of Sohag 
for trying to sell lllb of a mys- 
terious liquid for $1 million, 
security sources said yester- 
day. One of foe sources said it 
was "red mercury”, a sub- 
stance that some scientists be- 
lieve could make a miniature 
nuclear bomb. The other 
sources said they thought it 
was uranium. — Reuter. 


Phone frenzy 

The telephone system In Bra- 
zil's capital was paralysed on 
Saturday as would-be cellular 
subscribers overwhelmed it 
with calls, broadcast reports 
said. Many callers were try- 
ing to get one of 19,000 cellular 
subscriptions. — Reuter. 

Arrow attack 

A 16-year-old boy from Steu- 
benville, Ohio, was found 
guilty on Saturday of murder- 
ing his mother with a bow 
and arrows as she lay on her 
living room couch. She was 
pierced in the head and neck 
five times. — AP. 

Algeria bombing 

A car bomb exploded near a 
complex housing security offi- 
cers in north-west Algeria, 
killing two people and wound- 
ing 10, an Algerian newspaper 
said yesterday. — Reuter. 

Israel torture ruling 

The Israeli supreme court yes- 
terday ordered the authorities 
to justify dropping charges 
against two interrogators who 
shook a Palestinian to death. 
Israel Radio said. — AP. 


Dead suspect is linked to 
most French terror attacks 


O 


In the zoo of human endeavour in the late 20th 
century, Britain has generally been castas one or 
other of those unappealing, flea-ridden creatures; 
the underdog, the copycat In the arts, as in 
technology and politics London has famously 
tended to follow Washington or New York. 
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Alex Duval Smith 

on the high-level 
clash over the men 
behind the violence 


T HE French interior 
minister, Jean-Louis 
Debre, was accused 
yesterday of destabilising 
fragile race relations after 
he claimed that the major- 
ity of the stammer’s terror- 
ist attacks in France were 
linked to a group of sub- 
urban delinquents from 
Lyon. 

Mr Debrd made the claim, I 
which conflicts strongly 
with investigators’ views, 
when he travelled to Lyon 

on Saturday to congratu- 
late the security forces on 
their successful “elimina- 
tion” of Khaled Kelkal. 

The 24-year-old suspect 
was shot dead on Friday 
night after paratroopers al- 
legedly returned fire at the 
end of a three-week 

mflnhnnt. 

Mr Debre said that al- 
though the terrorist threat 
remained, he was confident 
that the "Kelkal cell” was 
linked to four of the seven 
terrorist attacks between 
July and September. He 
had "a strong feeling" that 
Kelkal was linked to the 
bombing at Saint-Michel 
underground station In 
Paris on July 25 which 
killed seven and injured 82 . 

Yesterday, after police 
sources said their evidence 


did not support Mr Debre's 
views, a leading mediator 
with the Muslim commu- 
nity said the interior min- 
ister* s statements were 
Irresponsible. 

Christian Delorme, a 
Roman Catholic priest en- 
gaged to create a dialogue 
with the large Muslim com- 
munity In Kelkal' s home 
city, Lyon, said: “Three 
weeks ago, Z called on Kel- 
kal to surrender, which 
might have saved his life. 
Now he will become a mar- 
tyr in the eyes of the dispos- 
sessed youths In French 
suburbs who are tempted 
by the rebellion against 
France which Islamic fun- 
damentalism offers." 

Fr Delorme said Mr 
Debre's claims "are Irre- 
sponsible because they add 
fhel to the false view in 
France that Muslims are 
automatically attracted by 
fundamentalism". 

On Saturday night, seem- 
ingly in response to Bai- 
kal's shooting. 23 cars 
where burnt by rioting 
youths in Lyon’s suburbs. 

Until Mr Debris claim on 
Saturday, Kelkal had offi- 
cially been linked to only 
one terrorist attack; bis fin- 
gerprints were found on an 
unexploded device by the 
ParU-Lyon high-speed 
train line on August 26. 

But as leads in the inves- 
tigation appear to have 
gone cold, the finger of 
blame has Increasingly 
been pointed at the man 
from the Lyon suburb of 
Vauhc-en-Velin. 


Yesterday Le Monde 
spoke for the first time of a 
"KeOsal cell” . Yet his previ- 
ous convictions were for 
ram rai ding and h fs name 
did not appear among the 
10,000 said to be listed by 
police as suspected Islamic 
fimriamwifal lW 

Investigators agree with 
Mr Debr4 on one point: that 
one of the two shotguns 
found by Kelkal *s sleeping 
bag in woods near Lyon 
was used in the assassina- 
tion in Paris on July 11 of 
Abdelbaki Sahraoui. a mod- 
erate Imam and co-founder 
of Algeria’s Islamic Salva- 
tion Front (FIS). But they 
dispute that Kelkal was the 
gunman. 

The picture which has 
emerged of Kelkal is very 
much of a delinquent with 
convictions for ramraiding 
hot none, for example, for 
armed crime. Unusually for 
teenagers of north African 
extraction in the area, he 
had been to college. 

Born in Algeria and the 
oldest of seven children, 
Kelkal had lived in France 
since the age of four weeks. 

Last night the police ex- 
pected to interview Karim 
Koussa, a friend of Kelkal 
who is In hospital after 
being wounded in a gun 
battle on Wednesday. He is 
believed to have been one 
of three people who 
brought food to Kelkal's 
hiding place in the wood. 

Mr Koussa Is the only 
hope investigators have 
of taking their inquiry 
further. 


John Hooper 
Southern Europe 
Correspondent - 

E XIT polls last night 
from Portugal’s general 
election showed the 
country's moderate Socialists 
heading back into power after 
10 years in the political wil- 
derness. Three surveys all 
gave the Socialists a clear 
lead over the right-of-centre 
Social Democratic Party 
(PSD), which has ruled Portu- 
gal since 1986. I 

The pollsters suggested that 
they had probably not won 1 
enough votes to secure an out- 
right parliamentary majority. 
But if their soundings proved 
accurate — and exit polls 
have a shaky record in Portu- 
gal — the Socialists would 
seem to face little difficulty in 
forming a comparatively 
stable minority government 
The state RTP channel gave 
the Socialists between 40 and 
45 per cent of the vote, the 
PSD 35-39 per cent The pri- 
vate SIC television station 
had the centre-left ahead by 
42^ per cent to 34.5 per cent, 
while another private chan- 
nel, TVT, calculated the vote 
at 39-48 for the Socialists to 
335-37.5 per cent for the PSD. 

Yesterday's vote came after 
an exuberant, hard-fought 
campaign which nonetheless 
showed that both main par- 
ties were standing on broadly 
RtmUar platforms. 

The Socialists' “modernis- 
ing" leader, Antonio Gu- 
terres, argued that his party 
was even more committed to 
privatisation and economic 
liberalisation than foe PSD. 

A programme strikingly 
reminiscent of the one being 
adopted by Britain's Labour 
Party mixed a tough ap- 
proach to law and order with 
pledges of democratic and 
social reform. 

Fernando Noguelra for foe 
PSD stressed the risks of a 
change of government after a 


decade of economic success. A 
former defence minister, he 
was only elected to head the 
PSD last February. 

Mr Nogneira was widely 
fudged to have, been bested by 
Mr Guterres In two televised 
debates last month. Polls have 
consistently given foe Social- 
ist Party the lead. 

The campaign was over- 
shadowed by fears of a return 
to the political instability 
which plagued Portugal in the 
years after democracy was 
restored in the mid-Seventies. 
If neither of the two main par- 
ties can obtain an overall ma- 
jority of the 230 seats, then 
their prospects for forming a 
coalition are slight 

To foe left is a Communist 
l Party which has never 
renounced its past to foe 
l right, the tortuously named 
People’s Party-Democratic 
Social Centre (PP-CDS). Cru- 
cially, neither has a policy on 
Europe compatible with that 
shared by the Socialists and 
PSD. 

The two bigger parties are 
pledged to get the country 
ready for economic and mone- 
tary union in 1999. The Com- 
munists and the PP-CDS argue 
that Portugal, foe European 
Union’s second-poorest mem- 
ber, can only meet the crite- 
ria at the expense of unac- 
ceptable sacrifices. 

Some 30,000 people boy- 
cotted the vote in protest at a 
lack of basic services such as 
running water and rubbish 
collection. In two northern 
towns, angry residents de- 
stroyed ballot papers and 
electoral rolls. 

At foe last general election 
in 1991, foe PSD took 135 seats 
to the Socialists' 72. The Com- 
munists netted 17 and Portu- 
gal’s main rightwing party, 
then, known merely as the 
CDS. five. 

Most of the votes were ex- 
pected to be counted last 
night. But the final result will 
not be known before the 
middle of next week. 


Dr A. SULTANA requesting 
Mr IMRAN KHAN 
The Legal Adviser 
Who has been defending the 
case of bad treatment to 
an English family, to contact her 
on Tel. (01992) 768387 
Waltham Abbey, Essex 
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Blair’s beacon 

Time to unveil his New Britain 

THE MOST Important tiling for the Labour Party to 
remember at Brighton this week is to keep everything 
in perspective. It is advice which applies Just as 
powerfully to the leaders as to the led, to the partici- 
pants as to the party apparatchiks, to the rep o rt e r as to 
the reported, all of whom are occasionally in danger of 
overstating the drama of the problems they confront 
this is an important conference, where Labour needs to 
straighten some things out and make clear a lot of 
others. But it is not the conference of a party in crisis. 
On the contrary, it is the conference of a party in a 
stronger political position than it has known for over 30 
years, high in the polls, probably more united than in 
its history, and now on the verge of a return to 
government which seemed inconceivable at the height 
of Thatcherism a decade ago and in the aftermath of the 
devastating fourth successive defeat in 1992. 

So beware the pre-conference over-simplification and 
exaggeration on all sides. These are largely a result of 
the tension induced by Labour’s long and unprece- 
dented success in the polls. The party is not split down 
the middle; which is why the Liz Davies case is not the 
min ers' strike or the Bennite revolt revisited. The 
conference is not, by and large, foil of people who have 
only narrow experience and naive views; which is why 
Tony Blair needs to show his party members, no less 
than his Shadow cabinet colleagues, why they matter. 
The leadership is not dedicated to selling out the 
interests of the people or to simply taking over the 
boardroom seats in a Conservative Britain; which is 
why Mr Blair’s critics need to make their case with as 
much honesty and realism as he does hhnaftif And the 
country, contrary to some Impressions, is full neither of 
selfish reactionaries nor of seething militants; which is 
why Labour's language and prescriptions need to be 
persuasive as well as impassioned, conscious that the 
general public remains significantly less enthused by 
political sayings and doings than p oliticians and activ- 
ists like to imagine. 

Yet no Labour conference in years has started in such 
a volatile state as this one, or with as great a sense that 
things may just happen this week which the party may 
live to regret and that the public, which now dearly 
wants to see a Labour government next time, to rue. 
Labour is on trial this week and for once there is a 
genuine public interest, not just a partisan one, in foe 
party maintaining its nerve, discipline and good sense 
in foe face of recent tribulations. Its task is to offer a 
believable and genuine alternative to Conservatism, 
which starts from where we are rather than where we 
would like to be, but which knows where it must go in 
order to reverse Thatcherian's poisonous legacy of 
right-wing possessive individualism. 

It has to be realistic, showing an instinctive and 
undeluded understanding of the mood and preoccupa- 
tions of the people. But it has to be ambitious too, 
unafraid to say things which may be unfashionable hut 
necessary in the urgent and massive tads of putting our 
damaged country back together again. This is not a 
week for Labour to hide behind evasions, soundbites 
and euphemisms. This is the week in which New 
Labour needs to tall us what its New Britain would 
really be tike. 


Culture change 

Unionists will now punch their weight 

TODAY’S meeting between David Trimble and John 
Bruton may seem like just another minor courtesy in 
the endless rounds of bilaterals, trilaterals and other 
meetings which characterise what is stm known as the 
Northern Ireland peace process. But this one is rather 
more important than that It is a basic breach with a 
long tradition. When Jim Molyneaux was Ulster Union- 
ist leads:, and even more so before that, contacts with 
Dublin politicians were exceptionally rare and discreet 
The idea of a UUP leader heading down to the Republic 
to discuss Irish matters publicly with even the Taoi- 
seach seemed to offend against a deepeeated and 
introverted way of doing things. Minor unionists who 
tried to make freelance contacts in Dublin found 
themselves marginalised and under suspicion. Things 
began to loosen up when the peace process became 
established with the result that John Taylor became 
Dublin’s favourite Unionist because of his willingness 
to come south to argue his case; this was one reason 
why he was Dublin’s preferred choice in the recent 
contest to succeed Mr Molyneaux. 

However it has taken Mr Trimble’s election to change 
the culture in a really decisive way, and his initiative is 
wholly desirable and long overdue. The new Unionist 
leader Is not afraid to say what he thinks to (almost) 
anyone and in (almost) any company. He takes the job 
of leading Northern Ireland’s most popular political 
party as meaning that he should argue its case wher- 
ever its case needs arguing: He has been talking to Irish 
government minis ters ever since he became UUP 
leader. Today he and Mr Taylor will have talks in 
Leinster House with Mr Bruton. In a week or two they 
will be back to meet foe Labour leader Dick Spring. 
Normal Iate-20th century politics, with its rituals of 
meetings and photocalls, has finally caught up with foe 
Ulster Unionists. The nonsense about pretending Dub- 
lin does not exist has been thrown aside, as has foe 
bead-in-the-sand ignoring of Washington. Mr T rimble 
has authorised a permanent Unionist lobbying presence 
in the American capital. He has even signalled that he 
envisages the inevitability of talking to Sinn Fein 
somewhere, though stm a long way, down the line. 

In all these senses Mr Trimble has briskly proved 
himself a true moderniser. It will be only a short time 
before the Molyneaux culture will seem extraordinarily 
remote and anachronistic. None of this implies that Mr 
Trimble will necessarily be any less strict in his defence 
of unionist Interests or principles. That is not his 
strategy at all What it does mean, however, is that 
unionism will at last publicly punch its weight This is a 
stage which needed to be reached; unionism needed to 
acknowledge the peace process and the peace process 
needed to acknowledge unionism- In some ways things 
will get tougher now that foe hardline Mr Trimble has 
stood up to be counted. Some illusions about the process 
will certainly have to he reexamined. But in other ways 
thing s will also get less difficult Mr Trimble's involve- 
ment as an Irish leader of Ulster unionism, makes the 
arguments more real and a good deal less foeologicaL 
This can only be a step forward from the unproductive, 
repetitious arguments between Britain and Sinn Fein 
this weekend. 



Letters to the Editor 


The policy Labour pensioned off 


The frank and the false, from 
Leeds North East to Islington 


J ACK Joses and the lead- 
ers of five major trade 
unions were right to 
highlight (Guardian Letters, 
September 22) this crucial mo- 
ment In the development of 
Labour’s pensions policy. We 
believe that there have been 
a tt e mpts to smother public 
criticism of what seems to be 
emerging. 

Many In the Labour Move- 
ment are highly critical of 
BorUe Commix ion’s soft- 
pedalling chi the haste retire- 
ment pwiminn. a nd Serps, and 
Its proposal tor a means-tested 
minimum pensions guarantee. 
Yet this is precisely the stance 
taken In a statement by the 
National Executive Commit- 


tee, leaked to the press and in 
a reported lecture of Donald 
Dewar for a City of London 
pensions audience. 

Labour’s NEC paper and 
Donald Dewar’s attempt to 
prepare the way for reshap- 
ing of pensions confirm our 
worst fears, as we set out in 
New Directions For Pensions, 
published today (Socialist 
Renewal, £1.50). Among 
others, we will be seeking an 
early meeting with Donald 
Dewar and Tony Blair’s office. 
We believe the Labour Party’s 
advisers are ignoring the fail- 
ure of previous pension guar- 
antees, exaggerating the 
future costs of state pensions 
and failing to understand the 


growing instability of per- 
sonal, private and occupa- 
tional pensions. 

What is needed is an imme- 
diate boost far retirenent pen- 
sions, the restoration of the 
link with earning s and a re- 
strengthening of the State 
Ea rning s Related Pensions 
Scheme. This will be cheaper 
than private alternatives, and 
far most individuals far more 
secure. If middle Income 
groups pay a small part of 
their naHnnai insurance con- 
tributions in the pooling of 
risks in a national scheme, to 
top up basic pensions for the 
low paid and those whose em- 
ployment is interrupted, they 
will pay less in small subsi- 


dies for others in g utting en- 
titlement to their own pen- 
sions than they would in cov- 
ering the administrative costs 
and profits of private schemes. 

All the evidence suggests 
this approach would be afford- 
able and highly popular. It 
will also help to promote a 
strong economy. 

Peter Townsend. 

Emeritus Professor of 
Sociology, 

University of Bristol, 

Vice president of toe Fabian 
Society, 

Alan Wanner. 

Professor of Social Policy, 
U niv ers it y of Sheffield, 

Patron of toe National Pen- 
sioners' Convention. 


On the wagon 

\XOUR report of toe inaugu- 
T ral meeting of toe first 
London group of Secular 
Organisations for Sobriety, 
(Giving up toe booze without 
the grace of God. September 
30) though written in humor- 
ous vein, could give new hope 
to many addicts who have 
been put off by toe religious 
overtones of Alcoholics 
Anonymous. 

Why has toe secular hu- 
manist movement been so 
tardy fax filling this need? 
Maybe because, as rational- 
ists, its members find it diffi- 
cult publicly to acknowledge 
irrational urges. But some of 
them are beginning to do so. 

Habitual excess to drink- 
tog, drug abuse, gambling , 
and probably other activities 
on the brink of disaster, 
results from an Inner compul- 
sion caused (as is now recog- 



nised medically) by a congeni- 
tal biochemical imbalance to 
toe brain that actually pre- 
sents an abnormal patt ern o f 
brain- waves when toe urges 
are felt Such habits are there- 
fore very difficult to control 
without specialist (though not 
necessarily professional) 
help. Mutual support groups 
have a good record of success, 
but those named above all 
have a mystical approach. In- 


voking supernatural powers; 
and this naturally deters 
people who have no belief in 
such powers — which means 
a third of toe adult popula- 
tion. Now, at last there is an 
alternative. 

Barbara Smoker. ■ 
President, 

National Secular Society. 
Bradlaugh House . 

47 Theobald’s Road, 

London, WClX 8SP. 


Windfall profits: tax the greedy, not the needy 


WGCR feeder (September 26) 

■ does not distinguish be- 
tween windfall profits and the 
ways to which those profits 
are distributed, ff the huge 
profits, derived from payments 
made by water consumers, 
were all used for toe ben^t of 
those consumers — by invest- 
ment to reduce w a t e r wastage, 
for example — consumers 
woald be at least partially com- 
pensated for their high water 
hills. 

Bat when those profits are 
mainly distributed to the new 
private and institutional 
shareholders, yielding them 
both increased income and 
capital gains, the water con- 
sumers, once the owners cff the 


water, gain nothing. By com- 
parison with the shareholder 
“sting”, toe obscene “incentive 
payments” to sailor execu- 
tives are quantitatively less 
important 

So toe Labour Party should 
co nc entrate its fire not on toe 
windfall profits in toe water 
companies’ coffers, but on the 
ultimate recipients of those 
profits, ff you tax the water 
companies, they will do their 
utmost to pass the burden of 
toe tax cm to the water con- 
sumers. But when you tax only 
fixe recipients of toe windfall 
profits — taxing both their 
inriiTTi> m d their capital gains 
— those recipients will not be 
able to recoup their tax pay- 


ments from the water consum- 
ers. Allow relevant investment 
as a 100 per cent charge 
against toe water companies’ 
pre-tax profits, windfall or not; 
but tax the greedy sharehold- 
erospeculators until their un- 
productive speculations cease 
to be profitable. 

If that policy were followed 
consistently you wouldn't need 
a Regulator. The same pre- 
scription could and should be 
applied to any other industry 
where public monopoly assets 
have been squandered for the 
benefit only of greedy private 
and institutional speculators. 
David Ovens. 

250 Le Cours, 

84210 St Dldier, France. 


Winning line 

"T HE Government's decision 

I to extend Lottery funds to 
tiftaiftij housing and educa- 
tion schemes (New fears on 
lottery handouts, September 
29) comes as no surprise — 
ultimately they were going to 
be tempted by the pots of cash 
to try and ping toe gaping 
holes to the welfare state. 
However, before all of toe 
money is spent on toe things I 
imagined my taxes were pay- 
tog for, could fee Government 
please consider funding a 
charitable group toot would 
lode away all those thousands 
of people who keep beginning 
conversations with the 
phrase: “when I win the 
Lottery". 

Be it at the bus stop, at 
work, on the tube, in toe 
shops, at dinner parties, tone 
is always someone determined 
to tell you quite what they 
intend to do, if and when they 
win toe Lottery. The odds of 
winning the Lottery are abso- 
lutely enormous — partici- 
pants stand more chance of 
spontaneously combusting (I 
wish), however without imme- 
diate help tile odds of ftfa 
country being populated by 
fatuous bores with the Imagi- 
nation of cash registers are 
narrowing each week. 
Michael GP Shryane. 

28 Vereker Road, 

West Kensington, 

London W14 9JS. 


Letters to the Editor may be 
taxed on 0171 837 4530 or sent 
by post to 1 19 Farringdon Road, 
London EC1R 3ER, and by e- 
mall to letters@guarcflan.eo.uk. 
Please Include a lull postal 
address and daytime telephone 
number, even in e-maJled 
letters. 


M artin Kettle (Don’t 
shed too many tears for 
the martyr, September 30) 
repeats toe falsehood that I 
was not “frank” with Leeds 
North East Labour Party 
members about my non-pay- 
ment of toe poll tax. In fact, ha 
my first written statement to 
party members, I said: "I 
refused to pay the tax and 
defended those threatened 
with imprisonment for non- 
payment”. 

Mr poll tax record was dis- 
cussed in detail both infor- 
mally with party members 
and at two branch nominat- 
ing meetings. 

The fact feat It was well 
known to toe Leeds North 
East Party was confirmed to 
the NEC in letters from Leeds 
North East Party officers and 
ordinary party memb ers. It is 
also miwte dear in the York- 
shire TV feature an the selec- 
tion process broadcast on 
July 6. 

I told party members in 
writing that I was a member 
of fee Socialist Campaign 
Group Supporters' Network 
and toe Defend Clause IV 
Campaign and that I had 
spoken in support of Winston 


Silcott at Party Conference. I 
can hardly be accused of hid- 
ing my left-wing beliefs. 

Tal Michael (Letters, 
September 30) rintmc that my 
record in Islington fa "shame- 
ful” — because I broke toe 
Labour whip to vote against 
cuts in adventure play- 
grounds. Last Wednesday, an 
emergency meeting of Isling- 
ton North Labour Party’s 
Genaal Committee, of which 
Tal Michael is a member, 
voted 49 to 0 with one absten- 
tion to send a resolution to 
conference calling on the 
NEC to endorse my 
candidature. 

Tal Michael failed to attend 
this meeting, it fa clear he 
speaks only for a tiny and 
increasingly discredited 
clique In Islington. They are 
the ones who have been 
“rumbled” by recent events. 

As has been reported else- 
where, the NEC Disputes 
Committee failed to uphold a 
single one of the specific alle- 
gations against me. Labour 
Party members are drawing 
their own conclusions from 
this fact. 

Liz Davies. 

London Nl. 



A Country Diary 


THE LAKE DISTRICT: We 
reached the rim of the sanctu- 
ary by using a favourite, al- 
though little-known track 
that follows a steep, natural 
groove up the fellslde above 
Hartsop, traversing Brock 
Crags and landing you near 
Satura Crag on the well- 
marked highway to High 
Street The sanctuary was the 
Martindale deer forest, 
within and around the 
Rampsgill and Bannerdale 
valleys, where hundreds of 
red deer, the last big game in 
this country, have their 
home. This forest, although 
there are few trees there, 
nowadays, has been a deer 
sanctuary for hundreds of 
years, lovingly preserved by 
the Hasell family for much of 
toe time. The late Lord Lons- 
dale, “toe Sporting Bari”, 
once had the forest rights at 
Martindale and regularly 
stalked the stags each 
autumn. It is said that the 
German Kaiser, whan on a 
visit to Lowtoer Castle, was 
one of toe very few people to 
have bagged a “Royal” stag — 1 
with 12 points on its antlers 
— - at Martindale. The heart of 
the sanctuary is The Nab 


(1.887 feet), a very steep cone- 
shaped feh, protected on one 
side by “Keep Out” notices 
and barbed wire and on the 
other — toe ridge leading to 
Rest Dodd — by one of toe 
nastiest bogs in the district. 
We wandered around the 
sanctuary, collecting a sum- 
mit here and there, and stop- 
ping every now and then to 
look into every corner of toe 
san ct uary for a sight of deer. 
There must have been scores 
of them in these dales or on 
their flanks, even though 
many might have moved 
across into other valleys, but 
we could see nothing, no 
movement anywhere. Then, 
just before we left, we spotted 
what could only have been 
four of them — dark, slowly 
moving shapes high up on 
The Nab. Soon, however, you 
may be able to hear them as 
well as see them, as I have 
sometimes done, during the 
autumn "rut" — the rearing, 
rather frightening, sound of 
the stags and, if you are 
lucky, toe sight far below of a 
great beast picking his way 
across the screes and bellow- 
ing his heart out 

A HARRY GRIFFIN 



Here’s to another minister without portfolio 


Endpiece 


Roy Hattersley 


H eaven knows, i 
have done my best to 
save tiie Prime Min- 
ister from making a 
regular ass of himself by con- 
stantly revealing his willing- 
ness to read whatever piece of 
paper is put into his hand. 
Time after time, tills column 
has explained — and illus- 
trated with copious examples 
— the folly of quoting from 
William Shakespeare without 
knowing anything about fee 
words except that they have 
been typed out in big letters 
by a heipfttl dvd servant 
But recklessly ignoring my 
advice, John Major spoke last 
week about the “shining 
morning face” of toe typical 
schoolboy whose appearance 
will acquire an even greater 
lustre when toe new Tory 
education policy is in place. 
As Yon Like It, Act IL Scene 
vli, line 145: 

And then the whining 
schoolboy, with ids satchel 
And shining morning Jace. 


creeping like a snail 
UnioUUngly to school . . . 

I never doubted that the ef- 
fect of extending the grant- 
maintained system and In- 
creasing the number of 
assisted places would be mis- 
ery all round. But I doubt if 
the Prime Minister intended 
to confirm my judgment or to 
prove ~ once again — that he 
cannot t>n hi« Coriolanus 

from his elbow. 1 would begin 
to suspect that he fa not even 
an Endpiece reader, were it 
not for toe way In which he 
slavishly follows this 
column's recommendations 
about culling his government 
No sooner bad I described 
John Patten's flouncing inad- 
equacy, than tiie Prime Min- 
ister removed him from toe 
cabinet. A month after I 
revested that David Hunt was 
not as sycophantic as he 
sounded, the man who had 
once described himself as the 
Downing Street trouble- 
shooter was made an offer 
which John Major knew he 
would refuse. Frankly, I 
blame myself for not getting 
rid of toe other inadequate* 
— Waldegrave. Gammer and 
LiUey. But the time has 
dearly come to perform the 


coup de grace on Michael 
Howard. It was bad enough 
when his behaviour was no 
worse than disgraceful. Now, 
it has become ridiculous. 

By behaviour, I do not 
mean the way in which he 
comports himself in public. I 
wrote some time ago about 
his oleaginous manner, and 
several people — both of them 
from Surbiton — smt me 
rude notes which said, more 
or less, that they liked to 
watch his viscous opinions 
smear themselves across toe 
television screen. One lady 
reminded me that Kenneth 
Baker — his lineal predeces- 
sor at the Home Office — has 
been portrayed by Spitting 
Image as a slug. What she 
asks, did I imagine that slugs 
left trailing behind them as 
they slithered into obscurity? 
More distressing still, an ugly 
argument developed about 
my suggestion that Howard 
reminded me of a cross be- 
tween Obidiah Slope and 
Uriah Heep. Trollope and 
Dickens enthusiasts com- 
plained bitterly, saying that 
anyone with a feeling for 
English literature would 
know that Michael Howard is 
out of Ferdinand Lopez (toe 


guano speculator from the 
Prime Minister) by Mr Chad- 
band, the pious humbug of 
Bleak House. 

Chastened by these un- 
happy experiences, I deal 
today not with fee Howard 
technique but the Howard re- 
cord. And I ask a simple ques- 
tion. What do Mr Justice Dy- 
son, Lord Justice Butler 
SIoss, Mr Justice Latham, 

Lord Justice Simon Brown, 
Mr Justice Buckley. Mr Jus- 
tice Laws and Sir Thomas 
Bingham (Master of the Rolls) 
have in common? The answer 
fa not that they are dedicated 
to tiie overthrow of the estab- 
lished order, committed to the 
practice of continuous revolu- 
tion or even biased against 
the Conservative Party, They 
are. of course, all judges, but 
they are also united by their 
membership of a special, 
though rapidly expanding, ju- 
dicial category. They have all 
made or been party to judg- 
ments which declared 
Michael Howard’s behaviour 
illegal or unlawfttL 

The English courts quashed 
or criticised the Home Secre- 
tary’s decisions six times be- 
tween March, 1994 and last 
Thursday. November 1994 


was a particularly good 
month for Michael Howard’s 
reputation. On the 9th he was 
judged to have “acted unlaw- 
fully and abused his preroga- 
tive and common law pow- 
ers” and on toe 28 th he was 
ordered to disclose haw he de- 
cided whether or not a mis- 
carriage of justice should be 
referred to toe Court of Ap- 
peal because his previous 

practice was, in the words of 
Lord Justice Simon Brown, 
“significantly too closed.” It 

must be the first time in Brit- 
ish history that a recidivist 
has occupied one of the great 
offices of state. 

The fascinating question 
concerns the reason why 
Michael Howard got it wrong 
so often. He is. after all. a law- 
yer. Indeed, he is a Queen’s 
CounsaL Yet he improperly 
authorised the police to ob- 
tain search warrants to raid 
toe accountancy firm of Stein 
Richards, and he acted unlaw- 
fully and unreasonably in de- 
laying the release applica- 
tions of five long serving 
prisoners. Is he careless? 
Does he not understand the 
law? Is he too la^y to read his 
briefs? Does he refuse to lis- 
ten to the advice of his cML 


servants? My suspicion Is 
that Michael Steward’s mis- 
takes all have one cause. He Is 
too eager to appear a tough 
Home Secretary. In conse- 
quence, he has become a 
caricature. 

Now. I suppose that — as a 
party politician — I ought to 
be grateful that toe Tory par- 
ty’s policy on criminal justice 
is personified by a minister 
who blunders about in the 
thoroughly bad cause of pro- 
moting his reputation with 
the mindless ranks of Conser- 
vative blockheads who think 
that the thumbscrew and tiie 
rack are the best ways of pre- 
venting unemployed youths 
from snapping toe aerials off 
their. Ford Scorpios. But I feel 
more than sorry for toe of- 
fenders who must temporar- 
ily suffer from Howard’s at- 
tempts at self advancement 1 
feel embarrassed that one of 
Her Majesty’s principal Sec- 
retaries of State is such a buf- 
foon. I have long suspected 
that John Major has no pride 
in what is really best about 
Oils country. If he really 
respected our traditions, he 
would leave Shakespeare 
where he is end sack Michael 
Howard. 
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Zanzibar Diary 


Chris McGreal 


IJAKA Hamad is a 
[ quietly spoken peas- 
i ant farmer not given 
to overstatement So as he 
firmly and deliberately tells 
of his ordeal, even some of the 
sceptics crowded around him 
begin to wonder if such a man 
could imaging such a thing. 

At first, Hamad said, he 
thought it was a dream. But 
the s tiflin g force pushing him 
deeper into his mattress 
dragged him from his sleep, 
and then he fought with a 
fury for he knew the reputa- 
tion of Zanzibar's infamous 
"popobawa”. 

(Only a few Zanzibaris claim 
to have seen the beast. 
Sketched impressions scat- 
tered through the market por 
tray it as a dwarf with a 
single, large eye in its fore- 
head, small pointed ears, bat 
wings and talons extended as 
It hovers over a prostrate 
prey. But even those island- 
ers who have never seen it 
can tell you what it does. The 
popobawa is notorious for 
swooping into houses at night 
and raping men. 

“I could feel It. something 
pressing on me. I couldn't 
imagine what sort of thing 
was happening to me. Yon 
feel as If you are screaming 
with no voice. It was just like 
a dream bat then I was think 
ing it was this popobawa and 
he had come to do something 
terrible to me. something sex 
uaL It is worse than what he 
does to women. I was fighting 
it." Hamad said. 

The popobawa — whose 
name is derived from the 
Swahili words for bat and 
wing — creates considerable 
mirth amongst more urbane 
Zanzibaris who dismiss it as a 
product of superstition and 
ignorance. Some use it to ter- 
rify their children into good 
behaviour. A football team on 
the Tanzanian mainland tried 
to change its name to The 
Popobawas. Politicians are 
even blaming one another for 
conjuring up the strange 
beast. 

Hamad is not so dismissive. 
The 55-year-old peasant from 
Sogea village first heard of 
the creature in the 1970s, dur- 
ing its earliest bout of attacks 
on Pemba, the smaller of Zan- 
zibar's two main islands. Fear 
overcame shame as tbe po- 
pobawa instructed its victims 
that unless they told others of 
their ordeal it would be back. 
The island was in uproar as 
men went about announcing 
they had been sodomised. 

After a few weeks the po- 
pobawa disappeared, re 
emerged once in the 1980s and 
was not seen again until this 
year. In April, for the first 
time, the winged beast 
swooped on Zanzibar's largest 
island. Hamad was among its 
earliest victims. He says he 
knows it was not a dream 
because when he woke his 
whole house was in uproar. 

“I couldn't see it. 1 could 
only feel it. But some people 
in my house could see it. 
Those who've got the spirits 
in their heads could see it. 
Everybody was terrified, they 
were outside screaming 
'huyo'. It means the po 
pobawa is there. I had this 
bad pain in my ribs where it 
crushed me. It wasn't a 
dream." he said. 

There is no known protec 
turn from the popobawa ex 
eept numbers. Whole families 
took to sleeping arm tn arm 
in front of their homes. Some 
said the popob3tva took a 
human form during the day. 
Fingers were pointed. A men- 
tally ill man was hacked to 
death afler inexplicably con- 
fessing he was the popobawa. 
A month after it arrived, the 
beast suddenly disappeared 
a gam. 

Even those who dismiss the 
attacks as superstition none- 
theless admit that for true 
believers they are real. Zanzi- 
bar's main hospital has 
treated men with bruises, bro- 
ken nbs and other injuries 
which the victims blame on 
the creature. 

Some attribute the po- 
pabawa’s presence to times of 
political tension. U first ap- 
peared around the assassina- 
tion of Zanzibar's president in 
1972. Now the Islands are 
stricken by the uncertainty of 
elections bound up in a clam- 
our for self-government. 

Rival politicians hare not 
missed the opportunity Zan- 
zibar's chief minister blamed 
the opposition for bringing 
the popobawa to the island. 
His opponents responded by 
wondering if he himself 
might not be the creature. 
Hamad says they should not 
treat it so lightly. 

"It's like something from 
God but It's something evil. 
Those people with the spirits 
in their heads could see it but 
I don't believe in spirits so 
maybe that's why it attacked 
me Maybe it will attack any- 
body who doesn't believe," he 
warned. 


We need you Arthur, 
happy birthday 


Commentary 


Mark 

Lawson 


N TWO weeks’ time. Brit- 
ish culture will celebrate 
the 80th birthday of one of 
its best-loved sons. A 
series of interviews on BBC 
Radio will give way to a 
series of readings on BBC 
Radio 3. Two of his books will 
be published and various of 
his plays staged or screened. 
Yet the object of this national 
celebration — Arthur Miller 
— was born in Brooklyn and 
lives in Connecticut. 

This week, London theatre 
critics applauded, with un- 
usual unanimity, the revival 
of a work by another of its 
most cherished pets, Stephen 
Sondheim. Yet he, too, was 
raised and has remained in 
New York. These events — in 
the week, too. when Blur 
played their first date in New 
York — invite a State of the 
Union address on the 
relationship between British 
and American culture. 

In the zoo of human en- 
deavour in the late 20th cen- 
tury. Britain has generally 
been cast as one or other of 
those unappealing, flea-ridden 
creatures: the underdog, tbe 
copycat In the arts, as in tech- 


nology and politics, London 
has famously tended to follow 
Washington or New York. 

The British reverence 
towards Miller and Sond- 
heim. though, is of a quite dif- 
ferent order. Birthday cele- 
brations for the playwright 
back home can't hold a candle 
to what he Is being offered 
here. Similarly, Sondheim 
has never received a set of 
New York notices to match 
his recent ones in England 
("the Chekhov of the musi- 
cal" — Sunday Times.) 

Far from being artistic colo- 
nists, Miller anil Sondheim 
might be regarded, in fact, as 
cultural refugees. Orphans of 
the storms of capitalism and 
philistinism that have af- 
flicted American theatre in 
recent decades, these intelli- 
gent and rhaiipng tw g artists 
have found welcome and shel- 
ter in England. The territory 
of the underdog and the copy- 
cat has aparently become a 
reserve for exotic species. 

This is a very tempting 
proposition, for it plays to the 
popular prejudice that the 
English are superior to Amer- 
icans tn brains and taste. And 
smugness about our discern 
lng Imports may be ftirther 
encouraged by examination 
of our successful exports. 
Andrew Lloyd-Webber pro- 
duces musicals based on 
trains, Latin American dicta- 
tors and Hollywood movies; 
Sondheim’s draw on Aris- 
tophanes, Ingmar Bergman 
movies and impressionist 
paintings. Americans love 
Andy, Europeans love Steve. 


Miller now chooses to pre- 
mien his plays in Britain 
rather than America. Aren’t 
we smart? 

However, this apparent vic- 
tory for the European liberal 
intellectual tradition — and 
its billeting of Sondheim and 
Miller — is more complicated 
than it may appear. Sondheim 


musicals have lost nearly as 
much money tn the West End 
as on Broadway; London's 
commercial theatre has been 
as reluctant to initiate an 
Arthur Miller play as has New 
Yolk's. The d inference is the 
existence of subsidised institu- 
tions — the RNT, the RSC, the 
BBC — which, between them, 
have nurtured tbe Miller and 
Sondheim cults. 

These efforts have been 
greatly to the benefit of Brit- 
ish theatregoers — and it can 
be argued that the very idea 
of artistic subsidy Is part of 
the liberal European intellec- 
tual tradition — but it is im- 
portant to understand that 
our superiority is structural 
rather than inherent. The 
people throwing Miller’s 
birthday party in England are 
lucky enough to be using 
other people’s money. British 
arts consumers are not neces- 
sarily especially discerning 
and clever. They're simply 
ring-fenced by tbe Treasury. 

It’s also worth considering 
the possibility that these par- 
ticular artists find happy 
refuge in Europe because 
they work In a European tra 
dition — Miller deriving from 
Tbfigti, Son dheim from Often 
bach — whereas their succes- 


sors draw on a tradition 
which is American, or at least 
its various hyphens — Afri- 
can, Latin and so on. It may 
be that American and British 
culture are losing their 
shared roots; that this special 
relationship is over too. 

In that context, the perfor- 
mance of Blur will be inter- 
esting to watch. Since the 
Beatles, who became an inter- 
national sensation despite 
staying more or less Liver- 
pudlian, British performers 
have tended to approach the 
problem of becoming a suc- 
cess in America by becoming 
American. Rod Stewart, a 
Scot, warbled of Milwaukee 
rather Qian Milngavte. Elton 
John, bora in Pinner, sang 
with a mid-Atlantic twang, 
while his equally English lyr- 
icist, Benue Taupin, instinc- 
tively wrote not of the subur- 
bia he knew, but of the space 


In the zoo of 
human endeavour 
Britain has 
generally been 
cast as underdog 
or copycat 


race, prohibition, Kentucky 
farms and Marilyn Monroe. 

Blur, by contrast, had the 
courage, or stupidity, to 
remain emphatically London, 
even to the extent of one song. 
Magic America, being about 
an Englishman on holiday in 
the US. Is rhia another exam- 
ple of the Balkanisation of the 
arts, or will Brttpop prove 
exportable? 

In literature, by contrast, 
the trans-Atlantic blurring 
that was the story of the 
eighties continues. There is a 
recognisable British domestic 
prose style — well repre- 
sented by Pat Barker, who de- 
serves to win this year’s 
Booker Prize — but a major- 
ity of modem w ri t e rs follow 


Martin Amis in appropriating 
sidewalk talk.' 

hi the popular genres, most 
practitioners now switch na- 
tionality as a matter of in- 
stinct: witness the recent 
Americanise*' novels by our 
own Philip Kerr, Liz Rlgfeey, 
Michael Dlbdln and Ken Fal- 
len You get both love affairs 
and horses on Exmoor bat, 
had he set The Horse Whis- 
perer there rather than in 
Montana, England’s Nicholas 
Evans would not now be a mil- 
lionaire. English fiction suf- 
fers. at both literary and popu- 
list levels, from an inferiority 
complex towards- America. 

By contrast, British televi- 
sion — like British theatre — 
has displayed a superiority 
complex, hi many areas, this 
is justified. The reason that 
American producers have in- 
vested in the current BBC1 
series. The People's Century 
and Pride And Prejudice, is 
that they would be unimagin- 
able as purely dollar- 
prompted projects. Even so. 
cultural snobs would have to 
accept that there are series — 
Cheers, Twin Peaks, The X- 
Files — which, in tone or 
technique, could only have 
been products at American 
television. 

There are effects — to do 
with the evocation of every- 
day weirdness and a certain 
off-key humour — tha* are 
impossible In an English set- 
ting. The physical, environ- 
mental and ethnic range of 
America makes it plausible 
that the oddest of tales and 
types might have fallen -out of 
its cracks. Yon could believe 
the town of Twin. Peaks was 
really there, somewhere off 
the track. Britain is too small 
and well mapped to conceal 
such a fictional locality with 
any ease. 

While raising birthday 
glasses to Arthur Miller,, we 
should be careful that we'are 
not also toasting our own in- 
tellectual sophistication. Per- 
haps one of file reasons we 
had to borrow him was that 
we have failed to produce an 
equivalent of onr own. 



from a kick in 
the job market 



Ros Coward 



O ONE ever asks the 
question, what did 
feminism do for men? 
Perhaps they flunk it would 
be like wakin g what did Man- 
dela do for De Klerk by be- 
coming president? Bnt the sit- 
uation was never analogous, 
whatever radical feminists 
said. Man and women were 
always dependency Inter- 
twined. More to the point 
feminism promised that Ir 
would also "liberate" na n. So 
has it? 

At the level of relationships 
both sexes recognise pro- 
found, positive changes. The 
and of the distant, patriarchal 
figure wasn’t only good for 
women. It gave men the possi- 
bility of intimacy with an 
equal and of sharing, more 
fairly, the burdens and plea- 
sures of male and female 
roles. We take these changes 
so much for granted that it is 
easy to forget we have femi- 
nism to thank' 

But on the work and public 
front things look very differ- 
ent. Feminism has given 
women confidence to move 
into masculine areas, combin- 
ing work and motherhood, 
and even seeing opportunities 
in new work patterns- Men. 
on the other hand, are experi- 
encing their work changes, 
the so-called feminisation of 
labour, more like a smack in 
the eye. 

Frustration and resentment 
is rife, especially about posi- 
tive discrimination. The 
Equal Opportunities Commis- 
sion now receives more com- 
plaints from men than 
women. 

This is more than a male 
backlash. A report published 
by Parents In Work last weds, 
suggests that what Is really at 
stake is insecurity. Britain 
has the longest working 
hours in Europe and the low- 
est productivity. The statis- 
tics seem to confirm women’s 
darkest suspicions. Overtime 
Is often empty macho time, an 
ethos expressed clearly in a 
recent advert for an engineer- 
ing firm: "People with outside 
interests need not apply". 

Ray Pahl author of After, 
Success, which is published 
today, says. “People are 
scared of not being seen as 
good workers although in a 
changing market they are 
not clear what that means. 

The traditional male career 
has collapsed. One response 
is extreme competitiveness 
but the other Is anxiety and 
even disillusionment about 
work altogether." 

This is not just a middle 
class crisis. Social commenta- 
tors are very twiteby about 
the fashion for "outcast” 
imagery, which makes even 
the models for anti-heroin 
propaganda into cult figures. 


The new Demos survey of 
attitudes among 18-34 year 
old* confirms that distrust 
aw! anxiety can be found 
across the labour market 
Pahl that men. par- 

ticularly. have been hit hard 
by tbe needs of the global 
market for job flexibility. The 
idea of the nmunear career 
was the basis of masculine 
identity. It involved sacri- 
fices, either of the body to 
physical labour or of the soul 
to-the company, to provide for 
the family. Now "contracting 
out”, "down-sizing" and "de- 
layering'’ means the end to 
steady career paths. 

Some choose self-employ- 
ment and some have it thrust 
upon them. But however it 
arrives, it is part of a shift to 
personal autonomy in the 
labour market. Women are 
much more prepared for this. 
They have learnt to market 
their diverse skills and are 
even praised for balancing 
home and work. Many man 
are unprepared and, more 
crucially, not really sure how 
fully they are part of the 
family. 

I T IS astonishing how little 
some feminists have 
grasped these changed 
realities. There is a tendency 
— probably much in evidence 
at this week's Labour Party 
conference — which apes 
male careerism, and is preoc- 
cupied with issues like equal 
representation at women in 
parliament This is the femi- 
nism which still bangs on 
about women's right to claim 
an equal place in the world of 
male power. 

But In the popular imagina- 
tion male redundancy is the 
problem not male power. The 
tabloids pounce on stories 
like the father who “tor- 
mented by separation" killed 
hfa lihiHmi in the case of 
“Sarah", the single mother 
with her numerous children 
by different — all absent — 
fathers, they found a gro- 
tesque parody of the women's 
rights platform. From this 
viewpoint, feminism looks 
like a double whammy, kick- 
ing men on their way down. 

Of course. It is ridiculous to 
blame feminism for economic 
developments. Feminists, 
vocal abont the flexibility, 
couldn't have known that 
global capitalism would de- 
liver the goods quite so 
promptly and quite so un- 
pleasantly. But the points 
made then, remain relevant. 
Having' criticised the tradi- 
tional male career for its 
thwarting of human potential 
In both sexes, feminism was 
ahead of the game in thinking 
about new ways of relating 
and working. 

IT workers of both sexes are 
not to be dehumanised by 
economic changes, they need 
new sources erf 1 self-evalua- 
tion. Feminism's ideas about 
balancing work, children, the 
community and relationships 
are still the strongest con- 
tribution to rethinking social 
identities. Bnt men need to 
feel there is something tn it 
for them, while some women 
seem to need reminding it Is a 
shared project, not a struggle 
to wrest power from people 
who already feel diminished. 


Divide and rule 

The Conservatives recognise that their only hope of dislodging Labour is to drive a 
wedge between Blair and his party, says John Gray 





T ONY BLAIR’S pro- 
ject is the hinge on 
which British poli- 
tics presently turns. 
Yet the conse- 
quences if it fails seem, at 
times, best understood by 
those who stand to lose most 
by its success — the present 
Conservative government. 
Wholly unreconciled to the 
loss of power, and uncompro- 
misingly serious about hang- 
ing on to it, the Major admin- 
istration understands that it 
cannot win any competition 
with Blair which hinges on 
Issues of personality and lead- 
ersbip. It has therefore 
adopted as its central strategy 
against Labour the attempt to 
decouple Blair from his own 
party. 

If this counter-project is 
allowed to gain ground, the 
Conservatives will be able to 

regain the strategic advan 
tage over Labour. They will 
go into the next election with 
every chance of winning it. 

The Conservatives have 
understood what same within 
Labour still fail to grasp, or 
deny — that Thatcherism was 
a radical project with deep 
and irreversible cause 
quences for political life in 
Britain. In conjunction with 
changes in the global econo- 
my and in technology. The 
paternalist tradition ex 
pressed In One Nation Tory 
ism has been extinguished, 
killed off by market-driven 
cultural changes which have 
made any form af deference a 
fading historical memory. At 
the same time. One Nation 
Toryism has been replaced by 
n rightwing variant of social 
market philosophy. The Tory 
modernisers who are develop 
lng this social market view 


know the political risks posed 
for the Conservatives by 
growing middle class insecu- 
rity. They are committed to 
extending the market further 
into public institutions and 
social services: but they know 
that any reversion to the axe- 
swinging policies of That- 
cherism will be electoral^ 
suicidal for their party. With 
the support of the dominant 
voices in tbe Cabinet, these 
Tory modernisers are deter- 
mined to enter the election 
unburdened by any baggage 
from their Thatcherite past. 

Blair’s project recognises 
that the social changes pro- 
duced, or reinforced, by That- 
cherism mean that Labour 
can never be elected by sup- 
port from its traditional vot- 
ers in the dwindling indus- 
trial working class alone. It 
accepts that it must attract 
the support of social groups 
who were attracted, initially, 
to Thatcherite policies and 
who were cruelly cheated, as 
those who struggled towards 
the sunlit uplands of Middle 
England emerged onto a deso- 
late landscape of middle class 
pauperdom. But they were 
sufficiently powerful and en- 
during to defeat Labour in 
four successive elections. 

The Blair project insists 
that, if it is to win, Labour 
must not only attack the New 
Right policies, it must show 
the voters who were taken in 
by the promises of Thatcher 
ism that It shares their hopes. 

In Its analysis of the conse- 
quences of Thatcherism for 
political life la Britain, 
Blair's project is unbiink- 
ingly realistic. For thal very 
reason, its implications for 
his party's traditionalists, are 
radical and uncomfortable. 


The shift to the centre 
ground may be better under- 
stood as a response to 
changes in British society, 
and in the global economic 
environment, which have 
rendered a whole spectrum of 
political projects obsolete. 
Just as the transformation of 
Britain’s social landscape by 
neo-liberal policy has margin- 
alised pre-Thatcher projects 
within the Tory party, so it 
has made many traditional 
socialist strategies anachro- 
nistic and unworkable. More- 
over, the globalisation of eco- 
nomic life that has been 
underway during the past de- 


Tory modernisers 
are determined to 
enter the election 
unburdened by any 
baggage from their 
Thatcherite past 


cade, which was accelerated 
by New Right policy but 
caused by changes in technol- 
ogy and world markets, 
makes the social democratic 
positions of the early eighties 
equally redundanL 

It follows that the core com- 
munitarian values of ethical 
socialism cannot be Identified 
with their embodiments in 
the policies and strategies of 
any earlier Lime. If this is so, 
the process of modernisation 
is for from being complete. 
The logic of Blair’s project is 
that social democracy must 
also be modernised. 

The key Tory strategy in 


the run-up to the election is to 
thwart this project of modern- 
isation by de-linking Blair 
from the mainstream of his 
party in the perceptions of 
voters, while proceeding 
quietly with the modernisa- 
tion of Tory policy. The Tory 
modemisers's project is bold 
but short on substance. It 
amounts to tittle more than 
attempting to give a populist 
face to the mechanical tree- 
market policy-making of the 
Major administration. 

Yet there Is no doubt about 
tbe electoral risk it could pose 
to Labour. A package of Tory 
tax cuts, some manifestly op- 
portunistic. will undoubtedly 
be deployed to set a trap for 
Labour by enticing Blair’s 
critics in the party to call for 
unqualified opposition to all 
of them. If the bait is taken, a 

gap will be opened up in pop- 
ular perceptions between 
Blair and the party, and 
Labour's electoral advantage 
will vanish. Tbe trap will be 
sprung. 

No one should be under any 
illusion about what a fifth 
term of Conservative govern- 
ment would mean for Britain. 
The rightwing social market 
philosophy differs from That- 
cherism in its sophistication 
about means, not in its ends. 
Under yet another Conserva- 
tive administration, the pri- 
vatisation of our public ser- 
vices, by flirther injection 
into them or market mecha- 
nisms and private, profit- 
making finance will be accel- 
erated, with the completion of 
the dismemberment of the 
NHS an early priority. At the 
same time, the nationalisa- 
tion of onr intermediary insti- 
tutions, and their colonisa- 
tion by a callow and talentless 


Tory nomenklatura, will ' 
make another massive ad- , 
vance. 

Who seriously doubts that 
Labour’s traditional constitu- ! 
encies among the poor and 
low-paid will be the testing- 1 
ground for the next stage of | 
New Right policy, once the 
hurdle of the general election | 
has been cleared? Tbe neo- 
liberal dependency culture of | 
despairing joblessness will 
expand. Britain's decline into ; 
an economically divided, low- 
wage. low-aspiration society 
will have become ; 
irreversible. 

The political risk of any 
slowdown in modernisation 1 
is incalculably large. Labour I 
has now an historic opportu- 
nity to challenge the culture j 
of insecurity that New Right 
policy has produced. 

There is no conflict be- 
tween the interests of the 
poor and those of the middle ! 
classes in an economic cul- 
ture in which both are sub- 1 
jected to chronic and uncon- 1 
trollable risk. The inherent 1 
contradiction of Thatcherism ! 
was that it promised upward 
social mobility for its sup- 
porters while its policies 
undid the old middle class 
way of life. 

Labour's opportunity is to 
use this contradiction to forge ! 
common electoral cause be- 
tween its old and new voters. 
If it seizes this opportunity it 
can hope to overturn Conaer- 1 
vative hegemony in British 
politics. If, by yielding to the I 
Tory strategy of driving a 
wedge in public perception 1 
between Blair’s project and 
his party, the result will be an | 
eclipse of political hope In 
Britain that could last a 
generation. 
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Robert Hamilton 

Star in the East 


OBERT Hamilton, 
who has died aged 
89, was the last 
survivor of a 
remarkable trio of 
Oxford graduates who, in the 
twenties, became the coun- 
try's leading archaeologists 
in the Near East 
In character, achievement 
and in background, they were 
very different though they 
were all life-long friends. Sir 
Max Mallowan and Dame 
Kathleen Kenyon became 
public figures, while Robert 
Hamilton, by preference, 
remained a private man. 

Early in his career, Hamil- 
ton made significant improve- 
ments to the standards of ex- 
cavation and the organisation 
of archaeology in Palestine 
(memorably attempting to 
control the unpredictable ac- 
tivities of Sir Flinders Petrie). 
He contributed much to the 
study of early m archi- 
tecture and art at a time when 
it was still neglected. He was 
always a warm friend to the 
Arabs, fluent in their lan- 
guage. In retirement, he 
returned to the study of it 
with enthusiasm. 


The son of a member of the 
Indian Civil Service, Robert 
was educated at Winchester 
College and Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford. He always cred- 
ited his father with directing 
him into archaeology and 
away from service with the 
Raj in India, which he percep- 
tively believed was coming to 
an end. He joined the British 
School of Archaeology in Je- 
rusalem, working on excava- 
tions at Jerash in Transjor- 
dan — his first encounter 
with Near Eastern field ar- 
chaeology and with Early 
Christian Church architec- 
ture; this he always recalled 
With affection. After a few 
years of apprentice work, in- 
cluding a brief time in Egypt, 
he served first as Chief In- 
spector of Antiquities (1931- 
38), then as Director (1938-48), 
for the British Mandate ad- 
ministration in Palestine. 

In these years his pioneer 
excavations at Tell Abu 
Hawam, his responsibility for 
detailed architectural studies 
and restoration of renowned 
buildings like the Church of 
the Nativity in Bethlehem 
and the A1 Aqsa Mosque in 


Jerusalem, finally bis in- 
volvement with the excava- 
tion of Hie Umayyad Palace, at 
Khirbat al UaQar near Jeri- 
cho, were to provide material 
for reports and monographs 
of rare precision and literary 
quality; illustrated with his 
own fine drawings. He was an 
architect manqui. 

The end of the British Man- 
date in 1948 was a watershed 
in his career. He was abruptly 
separated from a world he 
loved, and a way of life in 
which bis special talents had 
been exercised to the full He 
returned, as he always said, 
by accident to an Oxford very 
different from the one he had 
left over 20 years before. 

His appointment as senior 
lecturer In Near Easton ar- 
chaeology (1949-56) came at a 
time when these was little 
scope for teaching the subject, 
so his exceptional as a 
lecturer and his humane 
scholarship were largely 
wasted. However, In these 
years he prepared his master- 
piece, Khirbat al Mafiar 
(1959), an enduring contribu- 
tion to Islamic studies, and 
assisted Mallowan In the ex- 


cavations at Nimrud in Iraq. 

In 1956, his appointment as 
Keeper of Antiquities In 
Oxford's Ashmolean Mu- 
seum, to which was added the 
Keepership of the whole Mu- 
seum In 1962, meant a return 
to administration and less in- 
volvement in fieldwork. 

VEN thgn, his real 
inclinations were 
revealed by his 
consideration of an 
offer of the direc- 
torship of Antiquities in Iran 
in 1961. In the following 
years, when the first serious 
attempts were being made to 
establish archaeology and art 
history as academic disci- 
plines within the University, 
the Keeper of the Ashmolean 
was often In file eye erf the 
storm. He was never one to 
shirk a battle when the Inter- 
ests of the Museum were 

rtirpfltarifld. 

Hie flrmnaaM of judgment 
and action, his innate shrew- 
ness and wry humour, and 
his administrative skills, not 
least in drafting official let- 
ters and papers, more than 
met these challenges and kept 


the Museum moving steadily 
forward. 

. However, by the end of his 
term of office in 1972, he 
found himself increasingly 
out of sympathy with propos- 
als for the future of the Mu- 
seum and with the dominant 
trends of archaeology. It was 
with keen anticipation, hap- 
pily fulfilled, that be retired 
to Suffolk to garden and to 
pursue the vexed problem of 
who had built Khirbat al Maf- 
jar, the subject of his last 
academic book. Walid and his 
Friends: an Umayyad Trag- 
edy (1988). 

In 1934, Robert Hamilton 
married Eileen Het ty _Lo wick, 
who survives him with their 
two daughters and three sons. 
His letters from abroad to 
Hetty between 1947 and 1971, 
privately published in 1992 as 
Letters from the Middle East 
by an occasional Archaeolo- 
gist, are a warm tribute to her 
and their family. 


H oflw Mooiwy 


Robert William Hamilton, ar- 
chaeologist, bom November 26, 
1905; died September 25, 1995 





Robert Hamilton ... a private man in very public professions 



Bessie Delany 

Century of freedom 



Mary Alice, the actress who played Bessie Delany on Broadway, with her role model 


B ESSIE Annie Elisa- 
beth Delany, who has 
died aged 104. sud- 
denly became famous 
in 1993, along with her sister 
Sadie, with the publication of 
their award-winning memoir, 
Having Our Say; The Delany 
Sister's First 100 Years. Writ- 
ten with Amy Hill Hearth, the 
book was on the best-seller 
list for 19 months, and has 
sold nearly a million copies. 

Before its publication, few 
white Americans knew of the 
Delany sisters. Bui in black 
society, the family was leg- 
endary, ranking with the 
best. The great Boo- 
ker T Washington was a fre- 
quent visitor to their child- 
hood home and in New York 
they hobnobbed with the likes 
of WEB Du Bois. Their 
father, Henry Beard Delany, 
was seven years old when the 
Civil War ended. "He said he 
ran about the house yelling: I 
am free!” the sisters wrote. 
Under his guidance, the fam- 
ily achieved remarkable suc- 
cess. He was the first African- 
American to-be elected bishop 
of the US Episcopal Church 
and all 10 of his children were 
college-educated at a . time 
when few Americans, black 
or white, went to high school. 

His wife. Nanny Logan, was 
born free, of mixed racial par- 
entage. Together they lov- 


ingly maintained standards ctf 
excellence for themselves and 
the children. “It's no more 
than they should have done,” 
Nancy said upon bearing that 
her family had been praised 
in Ebony magazine. 

The Delany family creed — 
“self-improvement through 
education, civic-mindedness 
and ethical living, along with 
a strong belief in God" 
the family motto, “Your job is 
to help somebody*’ — were 
the driving forces in the lives 
of the two sisters. 

Sadie Delany was the first 
black home economics 
teacher in a New York City 
high school, and as a teacher 
became a role model for the 
Harlpm community. In 1923, 
Bessie earned her doctorate 
from Columbia university. 
Both sisters eschewed mar- 
riage tor the sake of their 
careers, flinngh they found 
time to socialise with such 
well-known figures of the 
Harlem Renaissance move- 
ment as Cab Calloway, and 
the legendary poet James 
Weldon Johnson. 

In. her 27 years of work “Dr 
Bessie, Harlem's coloured 
woman dentist” never raised 
her rates. (She was the second 
black woman to practise in 
New York.) From 1923 until 
retirement in 1950, it was $2 
for a cleaning and $5 for a 


silver filling. “1 became 
known in Harlem because I 
never turned anyone away, I 
didn't care how sick you 
were, or how broke; and I 
didn't care about tile colour of 
your skin. My goal was to be 
the best dentist ever,” Bessie 
wrote. She was much more 
than a dentist She was a 
political activist who fought 
for equal rights for women 
and for blacks — as She ex- 
plained: “Honey, all you had 
to say was protest, and I was 
there!” 

S HE loved to recount 
the story of how, 
when D W Griffith’s 
strongly racist Civil 
War fifan. The Birth of a 
Nation, was released in 1915, 
she used her fair skin to pass 
herself off as white to gain 
entrance to a “whites only” 
theatre. Once inside, she tore 
down the screen in the middle 
of the performance. 

The Delany children were 
raised on the campus of Saint 
Augustine's School in Ra- 
leigh. North Carolina, where 
their father was Vice-Princi- 
paL In this paro ch i al and 
privileged milieu they were 
sheltered from the harshest 
aspects of racism. However, 
the sisters often spoke of the 
pain they felt when as young 
children they were &ced with 


the cold rejection of the then 
new Jim tow race laws. 

It was a family custom to 
taka a Sunday outing to the 
local park. The children had 
always been able to Bit where 
they chose on the trolley ride 
there. It was a joyous time of 
family fun. But one Sunday, 
file conductor ordered fixe 
“coloured" passengers to fixe 
back of the trolley. Bessie and 
Sadie watched as the ice 
cream parlour where they 
had spent many warm mo- 
ments became forbidden to 
them, and as black 
businesses, such as funeral 
parlours with white custom- 
ers, were driven Into bank- 
ruptcy as whites became un- 
able to trade with blacks. 

When it came to finances, 
the family code again paid off. 
“Papa always taught us that 
with every dollar you earn, 
the first 10 cents goes to the 
Lord, the second goes in the 
bank for hard times, and fixe 
rest is yours, hut you better 
spend it wisely- It's a good 
filing we listened because 
we’re living on 
money now, and not doing too 
badly,” wrote Sadie. 

Capping a life of many 
achievements, Bessie's last 
years w ere especially sweet 
"Bessie lived her life fixe way 
she wanted to,” Sadie told the 
press. “And especially fixe 


last couple of years she has 
been having a ball. Between 
the play and books she has 
been having the time of her 
life. You really couldn't ask 
for anything more.” 

The biographical play was 
on Broadway — Delany saw 
the wisdom and triumphs of 
the sister’s lives performed by 
Mary Alice and Gloria Foster, 
and produced by Camille 
Cosby at the Booth Theater. 
She and Sadie also co-auth- 
ored a a second best-seller: 
The Delany Sisters' Book of 
Everyday Wisdom. 

Amy Hill Hearth said of 
Bessie's death: “She just took 
a couple of deep breaths and 
passed away ... at h ome, in 
her bed, with her sister there. 
That's all she wanted.” 

Sadie often commented that 
she had lived so long to take 
care of Bessie. “Til just do the 
best I can," said Sadie about 
life after Bessie: they had 
lived together for more than 
100 years. Til continue right 
on as If Bessie were here.” To 
the end. the sisters celebrated 
their hither's birthday each 
year with a sumptuous meal 
erf hte favourite foods. 


Bza DimriddiA-Boyd 


Bessie (Annie Elizabeth) Delany, 
dentist, writer, bom September 
3, 1891; died September 25. 1995 



Major-General Jerrie Hulme 


Not too late the hero 


N OT MANY peace-time 
soldiers make Major 
General, not many 
Major Generals make 
UN Head of Office in a war 
zone. Jerrie Hulme, who has 
died of a stroke aged 60, did 
both and in a style of his own. 

He Joined the army's Ord- 
nance Corps in 1956 and left 
in 1990, after he had served as 
Director General of Ord- 
nance, and as the army's Di- 
rector of Logistics. He 
attended the army's Staff Col- 
lege as a student in 1665, as a 
member of its directing staff, 

1971 and as a Colonel in 1978. 
Some of those who studied 
with him (and those who 
studied under him) will have 
forgotten what they were 
taught but they will never 
forget Jerrie Hulme. He had a 
razor-sharp brain, an incisive 
wit and an independent 
spirit. He was a thoroughly 
modern Major General; an 
outstanding leader with bril- 
liant organisational skills. 

When he left the army, he 
was awarded a CB and could 
have picked up the post of 


director of one of the many 
institutions which await 
retired generals. Jerrie chose 
Instead to go to Romania to 
provide aid and management 
to the orphanages whose hid- 
eous images were filling file 
television screens. From 
Romania he Joined UNHCR in 
Zagreb as Logistics Officer for 
former Yugoslavia, a Job he 
could do before breakfttet. 

When he had arranged the 
work his way, he was off to 
the front line. HIb military 
service had taken him to East 
Africa, the Gulf and to Aden, 
but he had heard few shots 
fired in anger. He became 
head of office in Sarajevo and 
filled in his education. He 
opened the office in Gorazde 
under shellfire. Then he did 
his time In Srebrenica and in 
Banja Luka. 

But it was for his work In 
Mostar that he became 
known. He broke the siege 
Imposed by the Croats on the 
Muslims, who had been 
forced into a tiny enclave. 
The very people he relieved 
took him and his convoy hos- 


tage. He negotiated the 
release of the convoy, left and 
promptly returned with an- 
other. He watched as the an- 
cient bridge across the river 
was destroyed. He witnessed 
the worst of the sectarian 
fighting and dodged the 
heaviest shelling. Tirelessly, 
he walked from one sectarian 
headquarters to the other. He 
knew all the key players. He 
had no Illusions. He knew 
their aspirations and the 
value of their words. The 
present Interface owes so 
much to Jerrie Hulme. He 
brought aid and reconcilia- 
tion where others could not. 
He was a loyal friend and 
confident of the local leaders, 
a figure greatly respected in 
the community and wor- 
shipped by the children. 

When Mostar became, by 
Bosnian war standards, more 
stable, he took up the chal- 
lenge of getting aid to be- 
sieged Bihafc, then the most 
desperate and dangerous 
region. He succeeded not just 
once, but twice. He them went 
back to Mostar where he 


turned his attention to fixe 
plight of the homeless elderly. 
He left Bosnia to July for a 
break, but he bad worn him- 
self out 

He was a great man for a 
party, a good thespian, a good 
stager, a good piano player 
and an ace drinker to Sara- 
jevo, Mostar, Zagreb and Gen- 
eva glasses were raised to the 
memory of fixe best and the 
most modest of aid workers. 

Among those who attended 
the service to fixe Regimental 
Church of the Royal Logistic 
Carps were nine Generals, 
many of hi« military and 
UNHCR colleagues and most 
significantly, some Bosnians. 
He would have particularly 
liked the feet that the under- 
taker was an attractive lady. 

He Is survived by his wife 
Kathleen and two sons and 
two daughters by his first 
wife, Maureen Turton. 


Larry HoMngw e rth 


Major-General Jerrie Anthony 
Hulme, bom August 10, 1935; 
died September 20, 1995 



Birthdays 


DJ«ngo Bates, jazz musician. 
35; Trevor Brooking, foot- 
baller, 47; Dr William Cra- 
mond, psychiatrist, 75; Lord 
Davies, chairman, Welsh 
National Opera, 55; Prof Sir 
Robto Duthie, chairman, Bri- 
to tl, 67; Anna Ford, broad- 
caster, 5% Peter Frank!, pia- 
nist, 60; Nigel Greenhill, 
architect, 58; Diana Hendry, 
writer, 54; Donna Karan, de- 
signer, 47; Annie Leibovitz, 
photographer. 45; Don 
McLean, folk singer, 50; Jan 
Morris, author, 6R Jana No- 
votna, tennis player, 27; 
Katherine Oglesby, adult 
educationalist, 52; James Por- 
ter, former director -general, 


Commonwealth Institute, 67; 
Vivian Ridler, former 
Printer to Oxford University, 
82; The Rt Rev Lord Roncie, 
former Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, 74; Lisa St Aubin de 
Teran, writer, 42; Lord Jus- 
tice Scott, investigator of 
Iraqgate, 61; Sting (Gordon 
Sumner), singer, 44; Gary 
Streeter, Conservative MP, 
40; Dr Duncan Thomson, 
keeper, Scottish National Por- 
trait Gallery, 61; Rosemary 
Thorp, economist 55; Lord 
Todd OR, chemist, 88; Alan 
Wells, cricketer, 34; Prof 
John Whitfield, authority on 
Italian language and litera- 
ture. 89. 


Another Day 


October 2, 1967: Another con- 
ference is launched! My best 
hat, the one Fve had for two 
years, rose to the occasion 
triumphantly, and I was 
amused to read to the press 
that I had been out specially 
to buy it It is fantastic how 
the yearly ritual is perpetu- 
ated. Conference routine, and 
the press comments, are as 
traditional as Hallowe'en or 
Christmas time. — Barbara 
Castle's Diaries, WetdatfehL 


Death Notices 
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Jackdaw 



Cheap thrills 

MAYNARD Kaminsky: I'm 
drinking my beer and she 
[Janis Joplin j says: “Why 
don't you come home with 
me? Come on over to my 
house.”. . .So we get to her 
house, and she’s still talking 
and talking — kind of charm- 
ing in a way —and she didn't 
have the keys to her house. 
She had this giant dog. like a 
white groat Pyrenees, and 
there was a dog door for it 
which you could walk 
through practically standing 
upright So we hunched into 
her house through the dug 
door and she's still yacking 
away . . .she says: 'Take 
those pants off.” Oh god. I'm 


thinking; she 's a star, what 
does this mean? 

So I take my pants off and 
she grabbed them and ran off 
into another room. It's like 
three o'clock in the morning 
and 1 hear this sewing ma- 
chine going rrrh rrh — and 
she's sewing up the holes in 
my pants! Patching them with 

satin sheets. I goto there and 
she says: “These are satin 
sheets. Genuine hand-tied 
satin sheets. They were on my 
bed and Kristofferoon was 
over here two nights ago and 
he was screwing me with his 
cowboy boots on and ripped 
them up. I’m going to patch 
your pants with them.” 

We wert foolish, we mere 
young, mare than we knew... 
From New Settler Interview 
mag, courtesy Robert Pryce. 

To eternity 

AT DEATH, a person's spirit, 
or to. was forcibly separated 
from the body. But it returned 
now and then for a visit, to 
anack on the food left In the 
tomb. It was crucial that the 
body stay as lifelike as possible 
for eternity -“that way the to 
(whose life was hard enough 


already) would a void reani- 
mating the wrong empse.. . 

1. Evisceration Made Easy 
The early stages of the process 
can be a bit malodorous, so 
follow the ancient custom of 
relocating to a well-ventilated 
tent (You'll have trouble 
breathing anyway, since tradi- 
tion also pre sc ri b es that you 
weara jackal-headed mask to 
honour ofAnubis, god of the 
dead.) After cleansing the 
body, break the nose by push- 
ing a long iron hook up the 
nostrils . Then use the hook to 
remove the contents of the 
skull. . .Next, take a fltot knife 
and make a long incision down 
the left side of fixe abdomen. 
Actually, it’s best to have a 
friend do this, since the person 
who cuts open the body must 
be pelted with stones to atone 
for fixe profanation ... usea 
bronze knife to remove the in- 
ternal organs through the Inci- 
sion. Wash them in palm wine 
and set then aside to separate 
alabaster jars. . . 

2. Salting and Stuffing- Once 
the abdominal cavity is empty, 
fill It with natron, natural alt 
found at the Wadi Natron to 
fixe Western Nile delta. Heap 
more natron on top of the body 


until It to co mp letely covered. 
According to a papyrus to the 
Louvre, it should then be toft 
for 42 days, after which it will 
be almost totally d e siccated. - - 
Pack the skull and abdomen 
with myrhh and other spices, 
and cover the incision with a 
sheet of gold... 

3. Wrapping Up ... Even pha- 
raohs were usually wound in 
strips cut from household 
linwic Pour molten pine resin 
over file body; to the course of 
centuries this will turn the 
flesh black, glassy and rock- 
hard. While fixe resin's tacky , 
bandage each of the extrem- 
ities separately, including fin* 
gera and toes- Then brush tax 
another coat and repeat (Go 
easy ... Tutankhamen stuck 
to his coffin and had to be 
chipped out piece by piece.) 

A note an sarcophagi: Care- 
ful labelling will prevent am- 
barrasaifig mix-ups later on. A 

Tw rmrmy lon g thought in be 

Princess MfidbemhetofflxeSast 
dynasty was recently X-rayed 
and fotmd to be a pet baboon. 

A Blue Peter approach to£gyp- 
tian embalming techniques, by 
Adam Coodheartln Civiliza- 
tion, Jbr the Library of Con- 
gress Associates. 


InstiMag 


Your one-minute magazine — 
Take A Break 
MURDERE D for a toy boy; 
CHEATED over pools win; 
The MTSRP ABT.ie wiflltaw- 
aire; I turned ROBBER for 
REVENGE — Cover-lines. 

Neither my mum nor my 
stepdad worked so we were 
short of money . We lived on 
bread and jam and I was al- 
ways hungry. . .my stepdad - 
told me that Bill wanted to 
tateme fora ride to his lorry. 
“But I don’t want to go,” I said 
... My dad turned to me and 
replied: 'If you dent the kids 
go hungry ." — “Myjixmily 
sold me toa trucker." 

Kath returned to the fair 
next evening. She watched the 
lad from the waltzers stepping 

track . . . His name was Dave 
Lamb. They started dating. 

She was 17 . . . She was preg- 
nant by the time the fair dosed 
down for fixe winter, and she 
and Davemoved into a flat to 
Boston Street, Sunderland, 
Tyne and Wear. They had a 
son they named David. Dave 
got a job atthe Nissan car fac- 
tory . They had a daughter. 


Kirsty , and another son, Jor- 
dan. Dave worked long hours 

and the money was tight 
Something happened to their 
love. It dwindled and died to a 
sea erf debts and petty quar- 
rels. Kath asked him to leave. 
— "Iwaslooedbyamass 
rapisL" 

The way It Is 

I SPENT an afternoon with 
the sister of a friend of mine 
and her neighbour . . . you 



start off with coffee and little 
cakes and fruit squash; as the 
evening progresses, someone 
somewhere produces a bottle 
cfrakjja, which is made 


and the wife comes up with 

home-made cheese and fried 
aubergine slices to go with it 
— “I had a garden and a 
cow” said Fatima. “It was 
lovely; I had tomatoes and cu- 
cumbers and potatoes and pa- 
prika— everything. And if 
you have a cow, you don’t 
want for anything. You can 
have your own milk and 
cheese. If sail you need, a gar- 
den and a cow.”. .. 

Idid my best to spreads 
littie cheer. “Listen,” I said, 
last November I talked to 
some people who'd been 
forced out of Jagna and Rfjri. 
jina. They were men and 
they dbeen made toworkfoc 
fixe Serbs, doing the heavy, 
dirty work to factories. And 
yern know that the Serbian 
Army has very few men; they 
need Muslims for thin® like 

trench-digging. It’s an awful 

life, but if s better than — you 
know.” They nodded. “Yon 
know that them are labour 
camps in Btfdjina and people 


say there's labour camp to 
Babanovac. And to Kosovo, 
where all the Alban ians were 
sacked, they’ll be needing 
men to keep the mines go- 
tog.” It was at that point that 
the son made the obvfous, un- 
answerable point “My tether 
is 70, Fatima’s husband is 
nearer 80. They wouldn't 
have a chance, would they?” 

I was as relentl e ss as Poliy- 
anna. “That would be even 
better,"! said stoutly. 
"They'd be in much less dan- 
ger, less likely to escape.”... I 
do not want to go through an 
afternoon like that again .. . 
AH the 10,000 or so men miss- 
ing, presumed dead, from 
Srebrenica have wives and 
■sisters and daughters and 
girlfriends; I am glad I did not 
meet too many of them. 
Remember us when we are not 
news: Melanie McDonagh with 

thesqfe^ndavertfiigeesm 
Tuzla, in The Tablet. 

You can email 
jackdtw@guarelian.eo.uk.; 

fax 01 71-7134366; Jackdaw, 

The Guardian, 119 Farring- 
don Road. London BC1R 3ER. 
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when PSBR 
will not fall 


Blair needs all-inclusive ethos 



Will Hutton 


W HAT does soc- 
ialism mean in 
I he 1990s? The 
question pla- 
gues the Ger- 
man. French. Spanish and the 
Italian Jell, all of them in dts 
array. But the dissensions 
may yet afflict Tony Blair's 
Labour Party — and for the 
same reasons. 

Without a dear ideological 
compass, maintain mg party 
cohesion — and party disri- 
plmo — becomes ever harder, 
and with the great social 
forces, notably trade unions, 
that propelled the left to power 
during the 20th century, weak- 
ening. it is no longer anchored 
in a powerful network of inter- 
est groups. The European 
left’s intellectual and social 
base is fragmenting, just as 
that of the right is becoming 
reinforced. The result is dis 
mav and incoherence. 

The British left risks Hilling 
prey to the same tendencies 
In area after area of policy, 
the party, correctly no longer 
animated by an idea of aim- 
ing for an impossibilist 
socialist commonwealth. Is 
embracing pragmatic policies 
that it hopes will win votes, 
succeed in government and 
shield it from right-wing criti- 
cism. Fair enough, and exact- 
ly what democratic parties 


should do. That Is not the 
problem. 

Rather it is that these are 
not informed by — nor ac- 
tively sold as representing — 
any overarching principle. It 
is left to each shadow minister 
to present the latest pragmatic 
evolution of policy as still in- 
corporating a socialist ethic — 
a kind of freelance socialism A 
la carte — but within no unify- 
ing rationale. This allows flex- 
ibility and pragmatism: but a 
party without a philosophy is 
ultimately in trouble. 

Thus, the party's law-and- 
order policies, emphasising 
toughness on crime, are pre- 
sented as “socialist" because 
it Is Labour's constituency 
that suffers most from crime 
and wants a crackdown. Edu- 
cation policies that give pow- 
ers to the centre to shut educa- 
tionally bankrupt schools 
while allowing opted-out 
schools to continue, albeit in a 
modified form, are presented 
as conforming to a different 
socialist ethic: they are a com- 
mitment to high standards, di- 
versity and pluralism. 

The review of the welfare 
stole, which now includes 
putting child benefit under 
question, accepts that there 
are financial constraints to 
welfare spending: in this case 
socialism takes another form, 
the language of priorities. 
There is no commitment to 
take the railways or even pri- 
vatised nuclear power back 
into public ownership be- 
cause regulation is seen as an 
equally effective way to prose- 
cute the public interest. After 
ail. British-slyle public corpo- 
rations did not correspond to 
any known conception or 
socialism. 

An interesting barometer of 
opinion is the foreign embas- 


sies in London, many of 
which are appraising what a 
Blair government would 
mean for their governments. 
Their assessment, almost uni- 
versally. is that it is highly 
likely but not certain that Mr 
Blair will win; once in power 
he will govern rather as the 
post-war Conservatives did in 
1951, accepting the Attlee 
settlement and behaving as 
surrogate social democrats. 

Economic policies will be 
Conservative, ambassadorial 
London suggests — even 
reducing further the ambi- 
tions of the welfare state. For- 


lost the appetite for radical- 
ism; it wants continuity, with 
new faces. 

The freshness of having 
even an ultra-moderate 
Labour government hi power 
should not be underestimated 
— nor its capacity to shake np 
entrenched Conservative pri- 
vate power networks. But 
even that needs more atten- 
tion to ideas and principles 
than ha« so far been given. 

The drive to establish what 
New Labour is against has 
not been matched by a drive 
to establish what It Is for, the 
discontent in the party and 


Shadow ministers present their latest 
policies as incorporating some socialist 
ethic — but within no unifying rationale 


eign policy will be a fraction- 
ally more pro-European, but 
broadly sceptical. The whole- 
hearted effort to attract for- 
eign inward direct invest- 
ment will continue — with 
Labour careful to limit the 
degree to which it loads social 
and tax costs on the corporate 
sector, so any minimum wage 
will be pitched low — and re- 
empowerment of unions will 
be slight. Even the approach 
to constitutional change 
promises to be cautious. 

This may be what the 
country wants. After four 
successive Conservative Par- 
liaments, the country accepts 
the urgent need to have an al- 
ternative party in govern- 
ment — if only to observe the 
democratic necessity of alter- 
nation and break the arro- 
gance that comes to any party 
that has been in power for so 
long. On this reading it has 


fell -away in the glamour sur- 
rounding Mr Blair originate 
in part In this uncertainty. 
Trust, which Mr Blair's advi- 
sers are rightly anxious to 
foster, cannot be gained by 
saying nothing. 

There are principles for 
New Labour to seize on. At 
the party conference this 
week, two books are launched 
from two different wings of 
the party but pointing in a 
similar direction. Peter 
Hain's Ayes to the Left (Law- 
rence and Wishart), and Gor- 
don Brown and Tony 
Wright's anthology of social- 
ist writing. Values, Visions 
and Voices (Mainstream Pub- 
lishing) urge that the long- 
standing socialist ethic find 
expression not in top-down 
statism hut through what Mr 
Haln dubs libertarian social- 
ism. The task is to empower 
individuals through widening 


the conception of citizenship 
— with all three authors In- 
voking the English left tradi- 
tion of decentralisation, guild 
socialism, equality and en- 
franchisement that character- 
ises the writing of William 
Morris, GD Cole and Richard 
Tawney, and thus aiming to 
replace the state-control ap- 
proach of Clause 4 socialism. 

Mr Ham offers a worked- 
ont programme for govern- 
ment that, despite assiduous 
cultivation of his image as a 
man of Labour's radical wing, 
is much more New Labour 
than Old Labour. For exam- 
ple. he looks to tougher regu- 
lation and government direc- 
tors on the boards of utilities 
to deliver the public interest, 
and is cautious about advo- 
cating renationalisation. 

True, he Is much more ex- 
pansionist and a more thor- 
ough reorganiser of the 
relationship between City and 
industry than Labour cur- 
rently is — but Mr Brown’s 
interview with the Guardian 
last week had the same 
essential thrust Mr Ham lets 
himself down, though, by 
granting some citizens — 
members of Friends of Earth 
or the Child Poverty Action 
Group — access to govern- 
ment over others. That is play- 
ing the old, corrupt game of 
patronising favoured interest 
groups; of some citizens being 
more equal than others. 

Yet the echoes of Messrs 
Wright and Brown's introduc- 
tion to their anthology are 
remarkable. Whether it is 
granting decision-making to 
individual communities; har- 
nessing capital to meet the 
needs of labour; reconstruct- 
ing short-term finance to boost 
long-term investment; finding 
means of promoting a genuine 


equality of opportunity and in- 
voking the case for an active 
and intelligent state that is on 
the side of the citizen, the 
three authors are at one. 

The unifying idea Is about 
extending membership — of 
insisting that the moral soci- 
ety is one that constitutionally 
sets out to include all Its mem- 
bers in its processes, so that 
birth, class, race, gender or 
life's hazards should not 
knock anyone out of the game. 

The prisms of inclusion and 
stakeholding are thus the 
means to give some principle 
to Labour's policy framework. 
If being tough on crime, for 
example, means setting some 
citizens below others — squee- 
gee merchants, for example — 
the policy is inadmissible; but 
anti-crime policies that win 
back lost public space pass the 
test Taxing child benefit can- 
not be done without under- 
mining the principle of inclu- 
sive universality. But 
compulsory contributions to 
social insurance, for commu- 
nity care In did age or top-up 
second pensions for example, 
are instruments of inclusion; 
they should go forward. Above 
all, the Ideas provide a bench- 
mark for the modernisation of 
British institutions — in the 
City and the political system 
alike. 

Within this framework 
there can at least be a princi- 
pled debate between the left 
and right of New Labour, with 
the party anchored in a 
broadly left tradition. Mr 
Blair knows this; the question 
is how Ear in his conference 
speech tomorrow be will use 
these ideas to bind his party 
together — or how much he 
will try to recast Labour as 
something it is not, and does 
not want to be. 


Briefing 


Larry Elliott 


I T HAS taken 15 years. 
Finally, the Public Sector 
Borrowing Requirement is 
back in fashion. Not since the 
1970s has it really counted. 
Yet for the City, October 17. 
when the September PSBR 
data is released, is a big day. 

The PSBR Is not behaving 
itself. Far from coming down 
rapidly from its peak .of al- 
most £46 button two years 
ago, it ram kins stubbornly 
high. In last year’s Budget, 
the PSBR was expected to fall 
from ES4J5 billion in 1994/95 
to £21.5 billion this year and 
£13 billion in 1996/97. But the 
PSBR for last year turned out 
to be £35-9 billion, and in June 
the Chancellor admitted that 
his estimates for both this 
year and next were also too 
optimistic. Figures of 
£23.5 billion and £16 billion 
were pencilled in for 1995/96 
and 1996/97 respectively. 
Three months on. things look 
even less promisin g. Th e new 
consensus is for a PSBR this 
year of around £28 billion. 

So what has gone wrong? 
The problem is not caused by 
excessive spending. In the 
first five months of the 1968/ 
96 financial year, net outlays 
by government departments 
rose by 3.9 per cent, very near 
to projected figures for the 
whole year. 

Revenues are another 
story. Central government 
receipts so far this year are 
up by only 8.5 per cent, 
against a projection of a HUB 
per cent increase. Corpora- 
tion tax receipts, which the 
Government expects to rise 
by 35 per cent in 1995/96. are 
up by only 27 per cent in the 
first five months of the year. 
VAT receipts are growing by 
7.6 per cent agalust the 8.6 
percent predicted. 

The VAT is explained by 
the sluggishness of consumer 
spending. But the shortfall on 
corporation tax is more puz- 
zling. since receipts in so Ear 
have related to 1894, a bumper 
year for the corporate sector. 

There is some hope for Mr 
Clarke, in that the two biggest 
months -for Corporation Tax 


■— October and January — 
have yet to arrive. But set 
against this is the fact that 
the economy is slowing down. 
As the chart shows, the PSBR 
of £16.7 billion for the first 
five months of the year is of 
the same magnitude as it was 
In the April- August periods of 
1992/93, 1993/94 and 1994/95. 
In all of those years, the PSBR 
ended up above £35 billion. 

Thin gs are not quite as 
bleak as they seem. So far this 
year then? have been no pri- 
vatisation receipts, but these 
should be worth around 
£500 million a month for the 
rest of the year. That would 
still suggest a PSBR of almost 
£33 billion. 

As to whether all this mat- 
ters, ask the poor souls in the 
Bank of England, who have 
the unenviable task of selling 
£3 billion of gilts each month 
to cover the Government's 
bills — and were left with 
stock on their hands in last 
week's gilts auction. That was 
an indication that the in- 
crease in the PSBR is starting 
to unsettle the markets. 

A LL OF which brings us 
to the Budget What 
really counts for Mr 
Clarke's judgment is not the 
PSBR for 1395/96. but that for 
1996/97- On the assumption 
that this year's deficit is in 
the £28-30 billion range, the 
Chancellor will forecast 
something lower for next 
year, arguing that the down- 
ward trend is firmly estab- 
lished. that modest tax cuts 
are thereby justified — and 
ignoring all the stuff about 
balancing the Budget over the 
economic cycle. 

But some of the big num- 
bers knocking around during 
the summer have been scaled 
down. The City is talking 
about £4 billion as the maxi- 
mum for tax cuts. Some ana- 
lysts believe there will be no 
net reduction in the burden, 
merely a rejigging. 

There are rumours of Mr 
Clarke having a Damascene 
conversion to a windfall tax 
on the utilities, because the 
alternative — hordes of 
parents protesting at educa- 
tion, cuts or TV cameras pan 
nlng across empty hospital 
wards in the run-up to an 
election — is too horrible to 
contemplate. 


Bleak outlook? 


Public sector borrowing requirement, £bn. 

81 Cumulative to August Q Cumulative whole year 
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Poor still caught in energy-price trap 


Brenda Boardman 


T HE fuel pricing sys- 
tem is a revei-se Robin 
Hnod effect — money 
being raised disproportion- 
ately from the poor and 
spent disproportionately 
on the rich. 

Environmental econo- 
mists have generally ar- 
gued. however, that the 
best policy instrument for 
pretevting the environment 
from carbon dioxide emis- 
sions and other energy- 
linked pollutants is a tax on 
the pollution source. 

But raising money 
through energy prices is 
considerably more regres- 
sive than collecting the 
same revenue through 
direct taxation. 

As a proportion of the 
household budget, the poor 
spend twice as much as 
richer households on ener- 


gy. So any fiat-rate, fuel- 
based increase has twice 
the impact on the poor as 
on better-off households. 

Substantial sums are al- 
ready being levied from the 
fuel hills of the poor, but 
this is being used to subsi- 
dise the cost or nuclear 
power (fossil fuel levy) or 
to supplement the Trea- 
sury's income tVAT on do- 
mestic Tucl). The most 
equitable approach would 
be to raise money Tram the 
rich and spend it on the 
poor. But policy trend is go- 
ing the other way. 

Over the last three years 
less public money has been 
spent on energy efficiency’ 
improvements and a declin- 
ing proportion of this has 
gone to low-income homes. 

In 1995, in comparison to 
iy92. the poor received 
£60 million less investment, 
whereas the non-poor 
received an extra £40 mil- 
lion. The money being spent 
Is Increasingly derived from 
fuel- based levies; VAT and 

! utility tariffs. 


Money needs to be spent 
on Improvements, but fuel 
price rises are not trigger- 
ing that investment. Why, 
then, raise the money in 
such a regressive way? The 
fairest way to raise revenue 
is from Income tax. which 
is progressive, and then 
give the poor the benefit of 
the expenditure. 

So how effective are ener- 
gy price rises at reducing 
carbon dioxide emissions 
from homes and what are 
the effects on the poor? 

AJSING domestic en- 
ergy prices Is meant 
.to have two effects: 
first to reduce unnecessary 
consumption and secondly, 
to encourage investment so 
that energy is used more ef- 
ficiently (extending into 
the longer term). 

It is not Intended that 
there should be a cut in 
consumption of energy ser- 
vices themselves, the Imme- 
diate effect of a fuel price 
rise. The poorest house- 
holds are already on a tight 


budget so they cannot in- 
crease their expenditure to 
maintain their energy-pur- 
chasing pattern. This 
results in colder homes and 
poorer health. 

Compensation efforts 
will always be unsuccessful 
as the social security sys- 
tem contains no Informa- 
tion about the energy effi- 
ciency of the housing 
occupied by claimants. 
These payments are also ex- 
pensive to deliver so, even 
at great cost, the poor can- 
not be insulated from the 
effects of a fuel price rise. 

Rich households, on the 
other hand, absorb energy 
price increases — they do 
not notice them as fuel 
costs are only 4 per cent of 
their total expenditure. So 
these households do not im- 
prove the efficiency of their 
energy use as a result of 
price rises either. 

Evidence of the longer- 
term effect of price rises on 
capital expenditure is not 
encouraging. For example, 
the first phase of VAT on 


domestic fuel was an- 
nounced a year in advance, 
but the major response was 
to prepay £1 billion worth 
of fuel hills to avoid VAT 
rather than invest the same 
sum in energy efficiency im- 
provements to the home. 

Energy price rises cause 
considerable additional 
hardship to families al- 
ready disadvantaged, with- 
out, apparently, stimulat- 
ing direct investment by 
better-off Camilles. So rais- 
ing prices has not proved 
an effective way of improv- 
ing efficiency in practice. 

Domestic fuel price rises 
are not politically accept- 
able in the UK with the 
present level of fuel pov- 
erty. The lesson for envi- 
ronmentalists is salutary: 
green policy will not gain 
public support if it does not 
protect the poor as well as 
the environment. 

Dr Brenda Boardman heads 
the Energy and Environment 
Programme at Oxford Univer- 
sity's Environmental Change 

Unit 
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Cultural desert net result of bringing market to book 


Worm’s eye 


Dan Atkinson 


C ULTURAL affairs are 
something best avoided in 
this neck of the woods. For- 
eign exchange movements, 
and big government index 
numbers are our beat. Arts 
and crafts tend to be beet left 
to others. 

However, resale price main- 
tenance is nothing if not an 
economic issue. And perhaps 
this gives us an excuse to bid 
our farewell to its final mani- 
festation. The decontrol of 
book prices has been covered 
extensively but one or two 
thoughts come to mind. 

Have yon noticed how free- 


market propagandists are for- 
ever citing far-off lands in 
support of their latest crack- 
pot schemes? In the old days, 
of course, this was the com- 
munists' party piece; Cuba, 
they claimed, was paradise 
and Tanzania very Heaven. 

In what might be termed 
meat and drink matters, the 
marketeers look to the east 
The so-called Pacific Rim is 
the model of "dynamism”. 

But in cultural matters, it is 
to the west that we are told to 
look. In the early days of sat- 
ellite and cable we were con- 
stantly told that New York 
boasted dozens of services 
covering everything from bal- 
let to Spanish cookery. The 
"cable revolution" would do 
wonders for our cultural life. 

Of course, it has not quite 
worked out that way. British 


pay -TV does not boast a great 
deal in the way of ballet or 
drama but threatens to snaffle 
even more top sporting 
events. So, we imagine, it will 
be with the decontrol of book 
prices. Over the weekend 
stories abounded of the won- 
derful renaissance of the 
American book shop and the 
huge range of choice avail- 
able to their readers. 

It Is ail rather reminiscent 
of the early days of the super- 
stores when we were assured 
by retail giants that there was 
plenty of room for them and 
the high street retailer. This 
has proved to be true; there Is 
room for the superstores on 
nice greenfield sites and there 
Is room for the small shop- 
keeper in the in-tray of the 
Official Receiver. Don’t say 
you weren't warned. 


Manweb’s response 
to ScottishPower’s 
final offer 


To hear your Board's advice 

call 

0800 55 66 22 
(English language) 

or 

0800 55 66 33 

(Welsh lenguege) 
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12 SPORTS NEWS 


Boxing 


Hamed a worthy 
world champion 


John Rodda in Cardiff as Steve Robinson 
is dethroned by a fighter for the next century 


A MAN with broken I 
spirit against a leer- 1 
lag. taunting tormen- 
tor did not make for a 
savoury spectacle at Cardiff 
Arms Park on Saturday 
night. Naseem Hamed needed 
only a modicum of his expan- 
sive skills to halt Steve Robin- 
son within eight rounds and 
become the World Boxing 
Organisation’s featherweight 
champion on his first appear- 
ance in this weight division. 

It left Robinson despondent 
and aggrieved. He had failed 
to negotiate what be believed 
were the proper rewards for 
fighting such an opponent, 
and he also complained about 
being ordered to defend his 
title with only four weeks' 
preparation. Yet it has to be 
said that even three months' 
in the gym would not have 
closed the gap between the 
Welshman and this snake- 
charmer of the ring, this 
disco-dancer with a punch. 

The shimmying, the taunt- 
ing and the talking to his op- 
ponent are all part of Hamed’s 
psychological approach to 
undermine an opponent. His 
brand of showmanship may 
upset some of the purists who 
still admire the sport — it cer- 
tainly upset the Robinson 
supporter who threw a coin 
into Hamed’s face as he left 
the ring — but it has undeni- 
able commercial value. 

The British distaste for con- 
ceit and anything unsporting 
will create a growing body of 
viewers who cannot wait to 


see Hamed walk into a punch 
that demolishes him. This 
presents a lucrative scenario 
for the 2i-year-old Sheffield 
prodigy, since It will be many 
fights before anyone provides 
that sort of threat His career 
could extend as high as light- 
welterweight and well into 
the next century. 

If Saturday's encounter pro- 
vided anything new in the 
Hamed fact-file it is that he 
can take a punch on die chin. 
No one, he conceded, had hit 
him as hard as Robinson did, 
presumably in the second and 
fifth rounds. Since the Welsh- 
man was putting 9 Vi stone be- 
hind those punches, Hamed 
may Indeed have a shock- 
proof frame, but he appeared 
to catch only one blow with 
any real leverage behind it 
Only one of the three judges 
gave Robinson even one of die 
seven completed rounds. The 
Welshman was below his 
modest peak and was soon in 
trouble after abandoning his 
tight defensive style. For a 
couple of rounds he managed 
to take most of Hamed’s shots 
on his gloves, but when he 
edged forward and tried a jab 
the challenger would open 
him up with uppercuts, hooks 
and jabs from all angles 
Hamed was fighting not so 
much from a southpaw stance 
as square to his opponent He 
had predicted that he would 
have too much hand-speed for 
the champion, and had 
proved it by the end of the 
first round. He could stand off 


and just pick any shot he 
liked. For long periods he had 
his hands down at his side, 
which is the best — but for 
most boxers the riskiest — 
way of conserving energy. 

Some British referees 
would have remonstrated 
with him for his clowning 
antics, but since his fixture 
fights will be undo: one of the 
many international govern- 
ing bodies that it is a problem 
that need not c o ncern him. 

Hamed’s ra»«n»T approach 
alarmed his manager and 
trainer Brendan Tngle at one 
point He was wasting sane 
long-range punches and leav- 
ing his whirl exposed in the 
clanger zone. 

“When I remonstrated with 
him he told me to shut up mi 
let him get on with the box- 
ing.” said Ingle, who was 
taken aback and not for the 
first time in the day. 

“1 woke up at 5.30 in the 
morning to hear noise two 
floors up and when 1 went up ' 
to his room he was still up, | 
having watched his videos of 
Sugar Ray Robinson and All 
all night. He went to bed at 
9.30, got up at 3-30 in file after- 
noon and said: Tm ready to 
fight.’ What can you make of 
the young follow?'' 

• Fighting in his home town 
of Pensacola, Florida. Roy 
Jones beat his fellow Ameri- 
can Tony Thornton in three 
rounds to retain the IBF 
super-middleweight title. ‘Til 
fight Nigel Born for 10 mil- 
lion dollars,’' was his immedi- 
ate offer after throwing a daz- 
zling combination that left 
Thornton — who had comfort- 
ably gone 12 rounds with 
Chris Eubank — defenceless. 
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Rugby Union 


Heineken National League: Uanelii 12, Cardiff 16 

Edgy Welsh rivals show 
too much fighting spirit 


Robert Arm s trong 

A VIOLENT backyard 
brawl, provided the 
most enduring memory 
of this over-hyped clash be- 
tween the leaders and the 
champions of the Heineken 
League. 

Tony Copsey, Llanelli’s 
lock, was sent off fa- punching 
Cardiff’s Mike Hall, who will 
be out for at least a month 
with a fractured Jaw. Hall and 
another former Wales cap- 
tain. Ieuan Evans, had al- 
ready tarnished their reputa- 
tion by fighting each other in 
front of the main stand. 

No doubt the intense frus- 
tration of failure to breach 
rock-like defences caused so 
many international players to 
lose their composure. Yet the 
sour odour of old scores being 
settled among Wales team- 
mates also pervaded the gun- 
smoke atmosphere. The 
English referee, Chris White, 
must have felt he was Intrud- 
ing on a bitter family quarrel. 

Llanelli can expect to be 
without Copsey for up to 10 
weeks, given the Welsh 
Rugby Union's tough stance 
on discipline, but the real los- 
ers at Stmdey Park were the 
12,000 supporters who had 
pant £5 -no each and saw a te- 
dious stalemate. Many Cans in 
West Wales, which has 15 per 


cent unemployment, can ill 
afford to lay out cash for 
dross. 

Gareth Jenkins, the Scar- 
lets’- coach, had already raised 
the temperature by trying to 
influence the match officials 
in the pre-match build-up, ac- 
cusing Cardiff of cheating in 
the line-out. His claim that 
the Cardiff lock Derwyn 
Jones is lifted by team-mates 
was hardly original, and in 
the event the referee did not 
see any lifting offence that 
merited a penalty. 

Alex Evans, Cardiff's man- 
ager, maintained there was a 
direct link between Jenkins’s 
provocative words and the 
outbreak of mayhem in the 
closing minutes. “Gareth had 
been very open in his criti- 
cism of Cardiff, so what do 
you expect from the players?" 
he said. "I didn’t appreciate 
that [the cheating claim ! from 
someone who has recently 
been in the international 
dressing room. We don’t lift 
Derwyn, we support him after 
he has Jumped, as the laws 
allow.” 

Jenkins rejected the sugges- 
tion that a Welsh official 
should have been in charge of 
such an important game — 
“the exchange of referees has 
to be the way forward,’’ he 
said — but he was fiercely 
critical of Mr White's whistle- 
blowing which, he said. 


Jenkins regains kicking form 
to take Pontypridd top 


Martyn WWIame 

A S PUNCHES were being 
f\ thrown In the stagnant 
two-point affair at Stradey 
Park. Pontypridd took over 
the Heineken League lead- 
ership with a 38-3 win over 
previously unbeaten New- 
port. The tally included 28 
points from the Wales out- 
side-half Nell Jenkins, who 
admitted that until Satur- 
day he had not been happy 
with his kicking form. 

Elsewhere H was a day for 
seeking try bonus-points, 
with Swansea. Bridgend and 
Neath — comfortable win- 


ners over Aberavon, Aber- 
tillery and Newbridge 
respectively — achieving 
the m aximum of three on 
top of two points for a win. 

The bonus system, which 
attracted instant praise at 

the beginning of the season. 1 

is proving controversial 
and the championship may 
depend on how many tries 
the leading teams score 
against lesser lights. 

At the bottom, last sea- 
son’s sensational newcom- 
era Treorchy are finding it 
difficult to survive. On Sat- . 
urday they went down 1 
29-20 to give Ebbw Vale 
their first win. 


“allowed nothing to develop”. 

Yet in truth both sets of for- 
wards must accept the greater 
share of the blame for the cal- 
culated spoiling tactics that 
ruined attempts to build con- 
tinuity. Persistent offside, 
failing to retreat 10 metres at 
free-kicks, and killing the ball 
ail reduced the backs to living 
off scraps. T spent six hours 
working on attack during 
training this week, and Tm 
sure Cardiff did the same, but 
whenever we got possession 
there was no spaoe to play 
in,” complained Jenkins. 

Llanelli’s cause was under- 
mined by the loss of their 
scrum-half Rupert Moon with 
a dislocated knee after only 25 
minutes, and shortly after- 
wards their influential 
flanker Craig Quinnell hob- 
bled off with an ankle injury. 
By that stage it was obvious 
that goalhicfcing would deter- 
mine the result, so frequently 
did both sides give away kick- 
able penalties. 

The Scarlets did have a 
chance to save the game in 
the final quarter when Boob- 
yer followed up his own cross- 
field kick to the right corner 
but then knocked the ball on 
instead of making a touch- 
down. The Cardiff pack, 
streetwise and organised, 
comfortably survived a late 
spell of pressure on their own 
line thanks, in no small part, 
to the alert defence of their 
captain Hemi Taylor around 
the fringes. 

It was Taylor’s powerful 
drive from midfield that set 
up the maul under the posts 
from which the ubiquitous 
Cardiff hooker Humphreys 
scored the only try of the 
game in the 14th minute. Nev- 
ertheless Llanelli had estab- 
lished a 12-7 lead by half-time 
thanks to four penalty goals 
by McCarthy, before Cardiff’s 
Adrian Davies replied with a 
hat-trick of penalties after the 
Interval to secure the victory. 
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Courage League One 

Harlequins 34, West Hartlepool 1 8 

Carling discovers 
a little space 


Jeremy Al e x an der 

H arlequins come as 

different things to dif- 
ferent people: to one a 
buffoon, to another a small 
dog (such as might trot 
after a princess), to most a 
figure of unreality In a 
mask. At the Stoop on Sat- 
urday Carling came in a 
mask and a Range-Rover 
and left In a hurry and a 
police van. The mask never 
lifted. It never does. This is 
life in the long lens. 

He ran out to a funnel of 
flat-hat police. Teams usu- 
ally see one another off the 
field like this, not on to it. 
And surely they were play- 
ing West Hartlepool not the 
Met? Carling batted no eye- 
lid. His mind was on one 
thing. like a hungry harle- 
quin duck on Sc Illy blind to 
the gallery of twitebers. 

A rugby pitch is not an 
obvious place to seek peace, 
and West were in no mood 
to keep the backs out of It. 
But lack of half-back pace 
hampers their enterprise 
and. thoagh W illiams and 
Stimpson ran strongly, sup- 
port was wanting when 
Wainwright fell just short 
at 18-22. Quins, In disar- 
ray, regrouped and took 
their tries to five. 

Carling, craving space, 
bad found enough to burst 
over for the first. A stand- 
ing ovation was followed by 
a missed tackle — caught 


reflecting perhaps, a 
change from red-handed or 
court circular. Sheas by was 
Quins' star, “the main fac- 
tor In all we do,” said the 
coach Keith Richardson. 
They have maximum points 
to West's minimum. 

West admitted to 
“reminding Carling of cer- 
tain thing s on the field’’ — 
quips that pass in the fight. 
But they all shook bis hand 
afterwards. Richardson de- 
nied his players had been 
distracted. * ’Harlequins 
love it,” he said. So does 
Colin Herridge, RFU chair- 
man of media and liaisons 
dangereuses. “Tm not privy 
to all his mobile phone con- 
versations,” he said. 

The lenses, trained on 
Twickenham tor a s ignal . 

I got a smokescreen. The 
i RFU still wants a fortnight 
to decide England’s captain. 
Meanwhile Quins unveiled 
a women’s team. “Behind 
every successful man,” said 
the progr amme nnnWgfwaf . 
ly, “there is a successful 
woman.” And behind every 
lacquered man? 

SCOHCRCi HvdvqW w THm Carling. 
Sheaaby. Kltctiln. Brown, Bromlay. 

Pn i mrrinmi Paara 3. Drop post: P«B» 

Waat HartUpool: Trteai Hoddar. 
Sllmpaon Con vara torn SHmpson. 
PanaMaa Sampson, Pariwt. 

Hartaaulnai J Sraplas. D O'Leary. 
W Caron* W Craanwood. S Br o m le y: 
D Paara. fl K licit in leap!]: 8 Brown. 

S Mftehafl, A Mullins, A Snow. P TTirashar. 
M RusaoU, fl JanMn*. C Sheaaby. 

W a rt H ar W apo oli T StUntmm; O Brant. 

J williams, C Lae. A Parker P Hodder. 

S Cook P Lancaster (cape, T Herbert, 
M Shelley. C Murphy. K WealgarUi. - 
D Muebafl. A Brown R wawwnctiL 
IM w wt E Morrison I Ooocaatar}. 



Gloucester 1 4, Leicester 27 


Dean swift with his fist 


Christopher Hewitt 

D ean richards did 
not have much to say to 
anyone as Leicester 
locked horns and traded 
blows with Gloucester. He let 
his fists do the talking on the 
pitch and left his coach, Tony 
Russ, to deal with toe after- 
math iq toe clubhouse. 

But England’s No. 8, yellow- 
carded for toe second time in 
a week for his part in an ugly 
free-for-all 15 minutes from 
toe aid, will have to pipe up 
sooner or later. His local dis- 
ciplinary committee will de- 
mand an explanation. 

Now that yellow cards are 
cumulative, Richards finds 
himself in a spot of trouble. 
Any suspension would inev- 
itably Interfere with his prep- 
aration for England's Test 
with toe world champions. 
South Africa, next month. 

"I'll save whatever I have to 
say for the disciplinary meet- 
ing,” he said after helping his 
side to their third league win 


in four outings. He refused to 
shed any light on his pugilis- , 
tic contribution although the 
referee, Brian Campsall. con- 
firmed that Richards had not 
only punched first but had 
kept on punching for the dur- 
ation of the fracas. 

Russ, meanwhile, was keen 
to put forward his captain’s 
point of view. "It was retalia- 
tion,” he said. "He wait in 
there to stand up for a col- 
league and had he been sent 
off it would have been a total 
injustice.” 

Amid all the blood and bare 
imnrfcipfl — Richards’s Eng- 
land colleague Martin John- 
son also saw yellow after an 
assault on. Gloucester's 
flanker T an Smith — quite a 
match was developing. 
Leicester’s chances of keep- 
ing their league title, badly 
dented by Bath nine days ago, 
looked as if they might suffer 
more serious damage as the 
home forwards worked up an 
almost irresistible head of 
steam early on. 

Sims, Glanville and toe out- 


standing Smith were at their 
most combative and it was 
something of an injustice that 
their effort went largely unre- 
warded in a physical, first 
half. Two ’penalties apiece 
were the only scores. 

The Tigers took a firm grip 
after half-time, however. 
Back burrowed over from a 
driven line-out and there 
were three more penalties 
from Liley. Holford kept 
Gloucester in toe game with 
an interception try. but toe 
issue was settled eight min- 
utes from time when K Ilford, 
a late replacement for Rory 
Underwood, scored a superb 
try in toe corner after good 
work from Potter. 

SCONSRSe Mw i m M n Try: Holford. 
P i noM i T Kimbor 2. T Smith. Woohr 
Trteai Back. Klllard. fnmmlwi lltey. 
huWw Utey S. 

atone* star: T Smith; P Holford. M 
Hobart*, o Cask*, l Osborne. M Ktmber. 
B Fanhrjr. A PowfM, J Hawker. A Deacon. 
D Sima, fl WeaL P Qtamnlle. C Raymond. I 
Smith. 

mnwu n j Liter, s Hackney s Potter, 
fl Robinson. W K 11 lord. N Malone, 
J Hamilton; G R own tree. R Cocker Hi. 
D Garferth. M Johnson. U Poole. J Walla, 
D Richards. N Back 
IM— B Campaall (Yorkshire) 


League Two: Northampton 23, Wakefield 0 

Saints in the ascendancy 


Un Mai In 


T HE Saints, with 158 
points and 24 tries from 
their first three games, 
had been enjoying their spell 
in toe purgatory of League 
Two. Wakefield, though, 
brought them down to earth 
with a bump. 

In toe case of Northamp- 
ton's captain Tim Rodber. it 
was literally with a bump. As 
the England flanker took the 
ball at full pelt in midfield, 
Simon Croft's tackle foiled 
him like a giant redwood. A 
gro ggy Rodber was led from 
the Arid two minutes into toe 
second half and is certain to 
miss next weekend's trip to 
Bedford. 

“I think we showed that 
they are human and that they 
are not going to score 50 
points e very game," Wake- 
field's team manager Mike 
Harrison said. The Yorkshire 
dub, with League One preten- 
sions of their own. were 


Ground control . . . Carling crosses for Quins’ opener 


finally grounded two minutes 
from time, when Dave Merlin 
Intercepted and ran in a try. 

But it was a bad-tempered, 
bruising affair , culminating 
in toe sending-off of Wake- 
field’s hooker Terry Garnett 1 
for a stamp on Merlin after 65 i 
minutes. Garnett had been . 
given a yellow card after a 1 
flare-tv between the front . 
rows earlier in the half 
The combustible atmo- 
sphere was not helped by the 
return to Franklin’s Gardens 
of Wakefield’s loose-head 
prop Gavin Baldwyn, who fea- 
tured in most of the flare-ups, 
and Croft was lucky not to 
receive a yellow card for try- 
ing to throttle Martin Bay- 
field at a line-out- 
Les Cus worth, toe watching 
England assistant coach, will 
have bean concerned about 
the early departure of the 
Northampton scrum-half 
Matt Dawson with a calf in- 1 
jury, and toe non-appearance 
of the full-back Ian Hunter, 
who was named in England's | 


squad last week as one of only 
three wings. 

Northampton, however, 
have a ready-made replace- 
ment hi the Scot Michael 
Dods, and the Ireland interna- 
tional Jonathan Bell made an 
assured home debut in the 
centre. His break midway 
through the first half set up a 
fine try for Budge Pcontney. 
and Paul Grayson’s 13 points 
from the boot helped clin ch a 
fourth successive victory. 

Ian McGeechan, their 
coach, was delighted with his 
side’s defensive work. “Our 
intention is to win every 
league game," he said, 
ufteams 

SCORERS* Northampton: Trlooi 
Rxinbiay. Martin. C nmw n lo im Grayson 
2. PanaMas Grayson 3. 

North am pton: M Dote C Uolr. J Ball. M 
Allan. H Thorn aycroft: P Grayson. M 
Dswaon (A OaDaghar. 7mln); M Hynes. A 
Cterfca. C All 90 , j Ptillbpa. M BoyllaW. T 
Rodbor (oapt J wrtgw. «Z|. 8 Pounmey. D 
Martin. 

WsfcaAaMb M Jackson (cap* M Kelly. 
P Maynard, S Cowling. P White. R Petty! 
D Sadly: G Baktwyn. T Gamao. R Lamam. 
9 Croft, D FBltangMiif, C Rush worth 
IK Yoataa. AS). J Gntntfts. J WUby. 
RafatwaaC Robs (RFU). 


First Division: Widnes 16, Keighley 16 


Widnes play a game of saints and sinners 


Connolly blow for England 


Paul Fitzpatrick 

D oug laughton. the 
Widnes coach, aired his 
concern in his pro- 
gramme notes about the qual- 
ity of refereeing in the First 
Division. 

"Every week we seem to 
have someone needing 
stitches to a head wound," he 
wrote. Yesterday, in this 
riveting if at times over- 
heated encounter, his own 


| players did damage and it was 
lucky for Widnes that the ref- 
eree did not see Brett Plow- 
man's late, appalling chal- 
lenge on Chris Robinson. The 
offence deserved dismissal 
but earned the Australian for- 
ward only 10 minutes in toe 
sin-bin. 

Five minutes later David 
Hu line was dismissed for 
landing a punch on Daryl 
Powell’s jaw. The blow did 
Powell little harm but ap- 
peared to have scuttled Wid- 


nes, now down to II men and 
trailing 10-0. They were soon 
12-0 down but from that point 
Widnes displayed all their 
best qualities. 

McCurrle and Gartiand 
found ways through Keigh- 
ley's defence. Gartiand im- 
proved both tries as well as 
landing a penalty, and Wid- 
nes led 14-12. 

Again, chough, ill-discipline 
could have been their undo- 
ing. Tyrer was sin-binned. 
Widnes were back to 11 men 


and Keighley made their nu- 
merical superiority tell when 
Andy Eyres scored. 

Only three minutes 

remained and although Irving 
missing the conversion it ap- 
peared that Keighley's 100 per 
cent record \«d been 
retained. But win the last 
kick oF toe game Gartiand 
earned a breathless draw 
when Robinson was caught 
offside. 

Keighley, with a strong! 
wind m their favour, would 


have wanted a bigger interval 
lead than eight points. Andre 
Stoop completed a fine move 
after only eight minutes and 
Irving Improved the try, but 
their only other points In toe 
first half came from two drop 
goals by Jason Ramsbaw. 

andiwa: Ruana: Dsvaraux. TAomllay, 
WHOM Giaan; Tyrer □ Muttra#: Hansen. 
Garrianrf. Plau. p Hulme. Plowman. 
McCurna. . 

Kal HH): Sloop rDoon larokil: Eyres 
PiiUnay. Irving. Crltchlsy: Powell. 
RoDHwen: GatalyjTiipaaa. BE Getefy. 73} 
Rams haw Ooorey. Flearv Lardar Wood 
RB f sr — i S Prestay iCasC star O) 


G ary Connolly is 
out of England's 
opening World Cnp 
match against Australia at 
Wembley on Saturday and 
possibly out of the tourna- 
ment as well, writes Paul 
Fitzpatrick. 

The Wigan centre, who 
was due to play at' full- 
back, was taken into hospi- 
tal at the weekend suffer- 
ing from pneumonia after 
missing Wigan’s game the 
previous week with a viral 
infection. His absence is a 
severe blow to England's 
chances; the 24-year-old is 


one of the most accom- 
plished centres in the world 
and has plenty of experi- 
ence of the full-back posi- 
tion as well. 

That position now repre- 
sents a serious problem for 
Phil Larder, the FngteTid 
coach, who watched his 1 
Keighley side draw y ester- ! 
day and then said he had 
checked out two other fall- 
backs. -I will look at the 
competition roles to see if 
we can bring a replacement 
into the squad.” he added. 

Kris RadUnskt Connol- 
ly’s Wigan colleague, was 


one possible replacement 
but he has ankle trouble- 
Another possibility is Paul 
Cook, the 18-year-old Leeds 
back who was the unex- 
pected choice in Larder's 
squad announced last week. 

Cook can play on the 
wing but has been scoring 
points for Leeds from fall- 
back in recent games. He 
landed another seven from 
eight attempts at Oldham 
yesterday, bat he also took 
a kick in the back. He was 
sore bat thought he would 
be -fit for Saturday if 
required. 
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PRIX DE L’ARC DE TRIOMPHE 




Chris Hawkins reports from Longchamp on an historic victory by the Derby winner who ‘stays, gallops and fights’ 

Lion-hearted Lammtarra 


SPORTS NEWS 13 


Golf 


Langer in 
the swing 


L 


AMMTARRA laid 
claim at Longchamp 


horse we have seen for years. 
If you can come up with bet- 


yesterday to be cast ter I'd like to ride him." 

one of the great One more run in the Breed- The day undoubtedly be- 
horses in the history ers’ cup at Belmont Park may longed to Lammtarra. who 
of the Turf when adding the test Dettori’s view, but that was rapturously greeted by 
Prix de l’Arc de Triomphe to race looks like being the fi- an estimated 10,000 English 
bis victories in the Derby and nale for Lammtarra, who will supporters in a total Long- 
King George — a feat only then be retired to Sheikh Mo- champ attendance of around 
previously achieved by Mill hammed's Dal ham Hall Stud 30,000. 

Reef in 1971. at Newmarket Admittedly, there were not 

There can be no disputing If Lammtarra wins the too many tears in title eyes as 


was simply outclassed, as was 
last year's winner. Carnegie, 
who came home sixth. 

The day undoubtedly be- 
longed to Lammtarra. who 


bis victories In the Derby and 
King George — a feat only 
previously achieved by Mill 
Reef in 1971. 

There can be no disputing 


such a claim after the little Breeders’ Cup there will not 
colt showed the unbeatable be much left for him to prove. 


combination of class and 
courage to stifle Freedom Cry 
by threeqnarters of a length, 
with Swain two lengths away 
third. 

Frankie Dettori had Lamm- 
tarra beautifully positioned 
after the field had gone barely 
a furlong. Tucked in third be- 
hind the pacemaking Luso. as 


so the retirement decision izx 
this commercial age is sadly 
inevitable. 


champ attendance of around 
30,000. 

Admittedly, there were not 
too many tears in the eyes as 
the British national anthem 
struck up. as most realised 
that it was a bit rich for the 
Brits to claim all the credit 

Foaled in America as a son 


But it is a great shame that of the great Nijinsky, Lamm- 
Flat racing, having found a tarra is owned by an Arab, 
real star, will be deprived of trained by an Arab and rid- 
him so soon — remember, he den by an Italian. That he is 


has only run four times in his 
life. 

Simon Crisford, racing 


stabled at Newmarket seems 
somewhat insignificant 
Carling started Pari-Mutuel 


had been the plan, he kicked manager for Godolphin, favourite yesterday, but 
an fully three furlongs from summed up the colt's quali- never threatened and finished 


home. 

Swain threatened briefly 
and when he dropped away 


ties, commenting'- “He stays, ninth. She was bought last 


gallops and fights.” 

Saeed Bln Suroor, die ofS- 


Freedom Cry came late and cial trainer, hovered on the 


actually got his head in front 
for a few strides, but Lamm- 
tarra dug deep for Dettori and 
rallied to regain the lead close much as he could manage. Rond-Polnt. 

home. This season has been noth- Britain’s stranglehold on 

Dettori, his excitable Ital ing short of a fairytale for the the Prix de l’Abbaye con tin- 
ian temperament surfacing former Dubai policeman, and ued with the victory of Hever 
quickly, was punching the air the whole Godolphin opera- Golf Rosa, and Joe Naught- 
and waving as he passed the ton has been staggeringly sue- on's filly may bid to follow up 


periphery and with bis lim- 
ited English the words “very 


week for a reputed $4 million 
by Japanese owner Te ruy a 
Yoshida, who later gained 
some compensation when an- 
other high class filly Shaanxi, 


nice horse” were about as coasted home in the Prix du 


Rond-Polnt. 

Britain’s stranglehold on 
the Prix de l’Abbaye con tin- 


post, but even on mature 
reflection he will still proha- 


ton has been staggeringly sue- on’s filly may bid to follow up 
cessfoL But one of the key in the Breeders’ Cup Sprint 


members of the team. Jeremy 


bly agree with his immediate Noseda, is leaving to train in 


reaction that this “is the best 


Longchamp 


2JO iPn* an I'Abbaye. 50 1. HEVER 
OOLF ROSE (J Weaveri. 2, Ctwnftoo 
Rom 3. EweidiiBptjfumiaiw ir ran. 
2)1. nk. (T J Maughtonj Pari-Mutuel lone 
Iranc sUkal 4.1 ft 1.80 1 30 3 00 Dual F 
J 50 

34)5 (Prit Marcel Bous&ac. 1ml 1, MISS 
TAHITI (O PeaMerl: 2, Shako Tim Vokoi 
3, Solar Crystal. 1 1 rjn ?. fid I A Fjtuel 
Pjii-Mutuol 1180 3 80 1 70 £.00 
3.90 (Fettle* Priv de 1‘Arc de Triomphe 1m 
All 1, LAMMTARRA |L OelTOTi). 2, FretO- 
dan Cry] 3, Sarnia. 16 ran S. i ISauad 
Bin Surac*! Pari-Mutuel 3 10. 2 20. 3 90. 
J 1ft Dual f S 10 


California and it remains to 
be seen how much his influ- 
ence will be missed. 
Balanchine, the other Go- 


after her two and a half 
lengths defeat of Cherokee 
Rose. 

This was Hever Golf Rose’s 
eighth strike this year — a 
post-War record of wins in a 


dolphin runner, broke tardily season for a British-trained 
and was unable to take advan- filly or mare aged four or 
tage of her seemingly favour- more, 
able position in the (haw. She • Double Trigger went into 
lost her pitch and was never quarantine yesterday, bnt 
able to make her presence doubts remain about his par- 
felt, eventually finishing ticlpation In the Melbourne 
tenth. Cup following his disappolnt- 

Supporters of Pure Grain ing run at Longchamp on Sat- 
were in with a shout as the unlay. A decision is expected 
filly turned for home going soon. “We have to get flights 


nicely in fourth, but she was 
unable to quicken. She fin- 


booked so we will have to 
move pretty quickly,” said 



n - L , r=— - r- == ■ — "I didn’t think I could do it 

uavia FHmqareqn mmwww thin week because I was very 

tixed after Oak HKL But my 

B ERNHARD LANGER swing improved with each day 
showed why he is and it is nice to win hi such 
one of the most fashion," said the German, 
feared matchplay Colin Montgomerie ftn- 
players in the world when he ished In joint-third position 
defeated Barry Lane at the and moved above Sam Tor- 
second play-off hole In the ranee in the Order of Merit 
Smurflt European Open at the table. With only two events to 
£ Club here near Dublin go, he is likely to claim the 
yesterday. top position for a third 

Langer overcame his Ryder successive year. 

Cup fatigue from Oak Hill to • Michael Britten writes: The 
effect a sense of deja vu. Four South African John Bland 
years ago, after Europe lost made a winning start to his 
the Ryder Cup to the United Seniors career when, less 
States at Klawab. bland, he than a fortnight after bis 50th 
returned to win the German birthday, he captured the 


Masters the following week. 
Yef: he took the European 


London Masters title yester- 
day. His six-under-par 210 


Open title here in more dra- after a final-round 71 over the 
mafic fashion. He sank a 70- Heritage course near Seven- 
foot eagle putt on the 18 th for a oaks gave him a four-shot 
final-round 68, which left him margin over his fellow South 
on an eight-under-par 280. Africans Hugh Inggs and 

Labe, the 85-year-old Eng- Bobby Verwey and Britain’s 
iisbman who had led from John Morgan and Tony 


day one. could only par the 
last to finish on the same 


Grubb. 

Today he heads for Califor- 


mark. The pair shared the nia to make his debut on the 
opening play-off hole, the US Seniors Torn- this week. “I 
18th, in birdie fours, but intend to try and play on both 
Langer took the title and the sides of the Atlantic next 
£108,000 top prize when he year," said Bland, who has 
rolled in a 25foot birdie putt won more than £850,000 in a 
at the 10th. 25-year career. 


Olazabal returns 
on stronger dnjgs 


Gomez, “was okay if he was 

Pawn Pavlas sitting behind a desk but 

not for an active sports- 

T HE missing man from man. The new medication 
Europe’s famous should clear up the arthri- 
Ryder Cup victory, tls problem but it might 
Jose-Maria Olazabal, ex- take four to six months. 


7 "BE 

Eut 

Ryd 


iniarinp mnn from 


pects to play out the 
remainder of the season. 
The week before his For- 


ished a creditable fifth, but J hts trainer Mark Johnston. 


“There is also the other 
problem to his foot of Mor- 
ton's Syndrome bnt that is 


Pontefract runners and riders with form 


Victory salute.. -a triumphant Frankie Dettori winning on Lammtarra photo- Charles plauau | mer team-mates beat the only pain and can be 

) United States, the Spaniard cured.” 
was at the Mayo Clinic in Gomez went on to say 
New York, where the prob- that Olazabal was de- 
lem with his foot that pressed at what he heard 


IFontwell (N.H.) 


2.1 9 World Ooh 
JL43 Impeccable 
XI 5 Tumpoto 


X45 tW—Sooh 
4.16 OolgM Of Down 
4.4S Shmorofla 
5.1 9 Aitftut-G 


Doing: Good to firm. * Da n iel aAm Bran; low owtoi protonod. 

Figaros ta trade*!* after borao'a Bane doooja dry* smet Mast 00609. 

2."t 5 EBF CLAXTUI BAT KAtOBI STAKES 1VO 1m 21 £4(260 


101 1? ARCTIC FANCY (9) P Harris 9-C OMod3 

102 05 ARROGANT HEm (21)5 J-mUdarylO 

103 0 BENATQM (47) H C-r-: l X . . .W 6 

104 DOUBLE OA5M U Xnnvoe “-0 JWanarll 

105 Co MFUJZNCSPmLER(2S)tBftUin8a Jl Roberta 13 

106 X NOMDREHASSlXt9)Mr,Mn«-..4?>Vu .. KDartayB 

107 wJCO OKI Ml OIR (18] J Bffrv 9-C _JCanto2 

106 «l OLD SCHOOL HOUSE (16) C Alien 9-0 . SDawfetS 

1M SiesnMIHEMRTfr^na.19-0 _. .. RCodnar 7 

110 M SIEOE PERILOUS (9) Eft J: MS 80 MWfcmM 

111 6 TISSUE OF UES (9) *J 5-0 T— a > 

11* >72 WA«BWOK(1l)l&»iJm<}8: . . . L Dettori 1* 

113 JT’C-U EXACTLY <1*1 J -lire 3-9 . _ _ JHjg*fa4 

114 C SVLVAN PRINCESS (33) C k.lm S-* . Thool 

TOP PWto TIPSe Warferaafe IX ArtOo Fancy 8, Heoataaa T 
1994s Onto* EcOpM 2 ■ 0 J Wortr •-* (■ JoAoHoo) IS raa 

H ai li ng : ~-t YVj'tvjcl. 3-1 Beulcin, 11-2 Arctic Fancy. 5-1 Influence PMler. Double Dash, 18-1 HkUcra ; 
Hissle.I'-i 0U inw! Home Or.m An Oil 

FORM CUDS - ARCTIC FANCY: Cnalieogec o«f 11 Jifl. not awcJW. titn nk try House a Fbdwa. 
TISSUE OF LIES iMi J ■•o.nier 1.1 MO .n 631 erd 1*3 UOfiE MA5SLE (lull anotker S away SBi iRsOcar Hull 
3i* 

BBUTOtt: verer r^j.or 7lT. tin lTiilf 111 Ic Bf'U'JM Fn-1 iFfmoUn Jl. CLFFm* 

OSHMAMOODCum IC cniil «ejlKin»o o.er Jla.- » -3* 11 Hn Atom tBf.10 Latfyton. I *r In. 051 
OLD SCHOOL HC use ttaalrnod ever J cut nn la.i 121 tv ftvuraran (VaTrnomn |m. <JV. 

WAR8R00K: Su-.e J fn unler O'kwi nc: smoicn inside Mil kiriong 2nfl oi 13. bW II by VaroNng 
FlJin: ,Ajn-e».-jil In. <ja\ 


3.45 1RIMMD A TOBAGO WUBRCAP 2a 1« CX662 

401 532952 PARADIS HAW (7) CEgerton 6-10-fl BHoghaa < 

403 8KO-31 BOaenYLEAC1«0)tCO)UflM1Wav 7-10-0 K OartayS 

403 £10013-0 FIWTOmnai(16)CT>Mni»fi6-9-10 0 Pear* (3) 10 

404 4S-2T01 MCHCAKIOCH (1*2) (D)JKB« MUofll 

405 130112 BRODESSA (14) (6F) Mr* M Aaretay 0-0-9 >Cegp(7>13 

406 <53416 BRUII0ll(17)T QvwA-9-5 HFaaAaa 8* 

407 CD-2411 UNCHAK8&) (12) C Bnt&hi 3-6-4 M Hafc art r 16 

408 535 REM DUBAI (33) J Gosden 3-6-4 IIMMI 

408 50E0 OUR RMS (6) G Hwaoofl 3-3-H ACM 14 

410 143353 HARRY WELSH (1B1 KMcAsU (a 3-8-? J Waeror 17* 

411 &02X- ALCtAIT BLUE (396) M ttanenond 4-8-5 J>MeCWw(3}10 

413 MT100TOPPBaS(17)MBndan 7-4-0 J Low* IP 

413 8230-00 CHOWTTWR HOWS (0) E Aklon 5-8-0 TV >7 

414 IXIHBSK00MHIteaAHC»(16)WnWna«al4T S-7-13 J>0adbf(7)1l 

41 5 00300 -0 TOUR ISADBI (16) RBmMbt 8-7-C OakolWn— 4 

416 080311 CHBEX HOHTOUT(16) J Efre 4-7-8 — — _ Jl Verier (3) 15 

I 417 214230 ARIA* SPORT (17) JEjro *-7-7 LC6ar*a<*11 

1 415 0-06283 BOBBTS DREAM (16) MTuogAKn 3-7-7 - _MCW«Hs9 

416 561260 FOOLS OF PWEligyRHolmshaad 3-7-? MNaoqKa* 

1420 J40C2 BOUT CRT («« Don Enrico Into* 7-7-7 IOnTh*lar20 


UOUyM 
XOOPimcB’a Hotel 
UODwVMp 


4430 WBJ> STRAWBCRIIY (nop) 
4-30 Quam‘0 kaanl (nb) 
BvOOJbmqr'o Crass 


forced him to withdraw 
from the side was diag- 


from the clinic. “He went 
there thinking that it might 


MwiSaod. * DmmCso UMn. 

2.30 uunsroRicoimvAiiw cun mmes cumms hurdle 2* at c^ias 

1 5IP098-5 PALACE PAHADE (IQ) NAyUBe 5-11-2 ■WJCWkHytT] 

6 2UI9C3- NaoUMWciAEIKBalVyS-r-O _JMaw 

3 K.CDO- SARAZA6 (9«2) R AkrPurel 6-1 M) 5Rg*n(7)* 

4 000- C*DnC«miOUAR(126)jn(1c*v-H*eos 8-lO-IJ IMsa(8) 

s <351 f RCUUMB (35) H Melons 8-ID-12 ■ IgM 1 1 

• (VO-31'1 FA5IY PARK (lo) (D)H ORrer 10-10-10 le ogM Il Wrar 

7 06(010-0 CLOWATBLAOV (17) R Ron 8-T0-6 flMWi 

W6* 6-4 Fairy Part. 7-2 Pawn Kn. 1 1-2 Raton. Bandar. 8-1 CkmsUt Loot. 16-1 Pawn PUafe. 
25-1 Craw Cflidrodef 7n— are. 


nosed as arthritis. The doc- only be a short-term prob- 
tors have, though, changed lem but found that it would 
his medication and told be a long process. 
him that, although it will “He also knows that rest 
be painful, he can carry on alone won't do 1L He could 


417 214230 J 

418 0-06283 1 

416 561260 1 

420 34 0C2 I 

TOP FORM TIPS: 


3.00 COM MB HAND6CAF SMBU 2a»« CSA06 

1 2(4V4>- CALAPAB (SOB) (CJWlaaB Sander* n-12-0 .AIM 


playing. 

Olazabal expects to coin- 


rest for eight weeks and 
come back and feel like 


pete to this week's German Superman, perfect. But as 
Masters, to the Dunhili Cup soon as be started playing 
at St Andrews, at Valder- regularly the problem 
rama to the Volvo Masters would come back.” 
and 'then take a two-week Olazabal. a fan of his 
trip to Japan. “He wants to local soccer team. Real 


2.45 LETT BOARD NURSERT HANDICAP 2T0 « C3.TM 
201 2 VERA'S nRST (51) (BF) <3 L<*»is 9-7 . . 


yi SLOW RUNNER (56) J 0 Trf-.M M .. 

S» smCCABU (II).’ CunICT 9-t 

'C7 M»OU5 EAST (23)7 &4r-: .l9-i . 

54-EA GLAOTS ALTNORM (21) (0) J tyc 9-4 

c:a coldeh pond (io) r j hlu^csi 9-2 

itn, OFBHHQ CHORUS 19) Urn '3 , i-1 

1iM) DEEPLY (20) (DJ 0 Ucrn; J-1 . 

V-VJ.-i INC4FOL(14)VA,1i)-0 . . 

5U.VWBLLK 3HIWT (T) . K 1.-3 XI . 

UDJ RAPID UNEH (98) iH:r-.-ii.i9HJ 
SXi’i WETTMA1TS WEXW (41) S KUiweM 6-13 
E4 POUBH9ASA (%)M to n; 

: S2 DURALOCR FENCSB(18)” ’.luipn, !-11 


316 IK OARCINO RAINBOW (37) VC,T.)cii: 9. :a . LCbnackl 

216 :f. TKS6VmBW1CKKB)(in'ifjV.»-'S AClAwl] 

air aaMB|i»|";ii.yM W H ewn 16 

218 CIO BURJ(24)r. f JRaii7 

TOP FORM TIPS: Dcwrly 6, brgMcceM* 7.Tb» B*»lwe*k KM 0 
HMHunwllllUHaMUtomllln 

61 6-1 tlui'i, tjci i; Cl^f-e. P-> ir-irocotT. VAwlman'l Vera 1 FiroL 10-1 Raaad 
i'i** Or E iicr ir-iBc'i *im— .. 

FORM QUIDS - ■PECCABLE: ‘.d t • ^ --u’- MSC3 aMfttls Si. 1 Ci C»i SketdCiO i»( iBI. Ga: 
■DOLE EAST! Er; 1 jM . i-y: 1,'- a;; ’i'i jl ■u’ l * n C 7i»cH7 :ln*i i; Scrt»KwM.Domaa«.S.acFSin 
aeptpco CHOrnnk «er Cl. s.-,cr •'in ? :lv tin B. H S«r'iari Oreon ,Ped=ai SI Oai 

DEERLVi “ -Z' ir ’ifji lurji-; :>d. fn L. CM t^-ns:.rj>w i v ariTjgft> 71. Cd> 

OURALOCK FENCER: C-jn * .W '■« *:• J, 1C-' bin i^nl5lij CN Rc-u I A»r U. Gdl 
DAMC WP RAI NBOW: j->3 :n .” .u’ 6:s ern 1 Jim •*» ■-IJwS'C illpwcjxle 51 Gdl 

THE BinTBNACX KID: 4i..-i C-J 1'j.n. tin issid :3 li SdFuai ReSVii 71. 341. C'levMiAiy led tune 
I.~e 15 r. r-jr J;.i -- i2e.o-^i V G;- : rv 

BAKER *fl e-uwi sa-'J ;-i ■. -n.vi£i : ; jijir; «•> SanVun E.Od-Vi 

3.1 5 PONTEFRACT APPRENTICE SERES HANDICAP (TWAL) 1m 41 (X146 


IS * 

. "rH*WM* 4 
D M— Nil 
... AUhNU 

7V KDMtagB 

LDeltortlO 

AMIS) 12 
... AMg<T)« 

_ .. RCoohnwaS 

Thr**17 

.. . TWI111 1 6 
. . S Watoff e W tT) 
14 


TOP FORM TIPS: UhImH 8, toiH Nay 7, IwMM 6 
1 6049 MM 6 & 1 0 J IWM 8-» (E J AMs*) 12 a* 

l i *F 6-« Unctwaged 7-1 biaoilodi R*en» Lag. 8-1 toeai Outui. BroOena. Pargdigg Ng«V. 10-1 
Branon. Harry HaUi. 12-1 Greek. Nltfit ON 

FORM OIRDE-MmilT LKAiLed Milonr II miL ransnnbl NaAan by L iPVtod 2m1l. Gd). 
RjC HCABA DOfc Lad task)* IVul kiflng. ran a wNi to W FrewJi hry 9 04* 2n1L dtfl. 
nOBKSSAiU4k|*>?l7a>gttMla*er2!cnil.taf*cn.tM iSbyBemeMaryiEdrtorW HnR.GCV. 
BSHOMEmv eftsnoe 31 011L hang M AMI loan «a. 06. bw UOdl IS 10 TanpAM Sea. alih TOP PRUE 
irec iTIDi tMor N Me* in 9* (Ayr 2mif. Od) 

VNCHMiam: day*) on* teat doe* Mow, woe by S tom Fundi fcryiOnau* GOSM- 

Rffli DUBAI: Weakened 21 out 10 5Bi bM Rre On l». wkftOUB KfBS Sfl) 3» away 7W (Sandman 

icuV. Gd-frrl 

OOEBK NUKT Olltt Led waldg hntl tartsna. M Can «» Can Can SB. wl* BOBBY S WEMI bcotr I 

arctfier is nd away 2d (Caltandi 2m. Gd) 

4.1 5 BUCCOO IBP CUBONQ STAKES (CLASS F> 3TO H C3J31 

EDI 0-5000 TUCK AS THI|VE1(24)(D) Ronald TMffl(goo 6-11 SWtoalO 

602 21509 FANTASY RAORO (4) (D) U Ctaonon S-B RM«haa1 

203 111403 DEUOHT OF DAWN (14J(CO) K Inry 8-6 C Softy (71 18 

504 520-405 ROCKCRAOIBI(1B1)rO)RCMitMM JCDwtoylB* 

SOB 604000 COOL TACTICIAN (16}(D)FHcilmaaaU8-T -W Rye* 19 

SOB 44-0 JOUT HOKKT (20) JWtutin 8-6 A CMS 

E07 3E812Q SRCOHD CBiO (20) D Uonts 8-6 ..LIMM] 

S06 652600 5VLVAKDM (21 ) (Jl) P Umny 8-6 J Wain 6 


1112t3 OONE BY (2B) (Cl (HF) J JenMn* 7—11—10 CRw(7)* 

7S06V3-BWMTDtFnMIEO4S)(CO)DB(nwnmg 9-11-6 LAapNI (7) 

0U1P2-* FUMCW HOTS. (21) (Qfl Rowa 10-11-2 DOMvl 

823515- STRONQ JOHN (SOI] Gr**Urt7-HHJ .K 0*4*0] 

336Z19- OLBICAINDD HALS (149) DGiNSAl 7-19-11 Fall lHitol 


play 1 ,” said his manager. 
Sergio Gomez. “He loves 
the game.” 


Sociedad. is having further 
treatment from their phy- 
sio. “He now has problems 


The Mayo confirmed the in his knees and his lower 


CT-to«(*)7 

Q5CSOO NOOK EL HODBAH (21) (D)J Barry 6-3 JCMnfl14 

RUSSUkMHBIORa|3S)UJc1nec«iB-2 I IITNl I 1 

V1000 PBaiy<SWISHMO(14)mJLNon8-0 JtaqlDl 

D420D MVER SUCH BLISS (11 0)jBetne0 7-13 WCamall 

221530 R0SA90WBJRC31)(B)U jaTYt ,-l3 Jl Vartay (3) 1* 

IHIIIIHIMHWIIMPi 1 1 1| I mill II M A4»in IT 

MJMOO HAVANA MISS (14) (DjBFaUinq 7-i; M HMny (S) 13 

2-42HM tBRQCK(Zt)CEI)W€amaCto'-1Z LCDaraackA 


US ’ TUHNPOLE (99) M . M c-1>L . 

i;-5a A D H UUB96CREr(16)(CD)&Wjll5-9-1’ . . - 
'JSr.5 MADUnjaUIT(1<)(D)A«r^-4rC-i-'I ... . 
UGi-CI SOCKET SBWCC 117) J KV'k" UH 
:: Vi--, EXPRESS OIFT (10) (C)Mt. MR.-. . 

: C-;0 NARCO MADNlFICg (17) r Ojir 5-9-1 

■:r. r co vinst kooli (■) m Cmc-ot. :- r >i ... 

WHwra P«0i(7T) F N-I '-snoad 4-8-J 
--'X COLDS** (B) J Ev-< >-«-« . ... 

-c:r;> CANTON «EinUHB(1B)(D)S;TMtf;-9-9 
C-714J0 ON A PEDESTAL (31 1 (D) ilri - 3-*-i _ 

6EOOCET MOW (2) (CD) (8P) b RK-nrrd 9-J-4 .. 

.’■13J INSTANTANEOUS (19) (D) (6F) ‘.1 h Cs.rtcrs, 5-8-4 
ALTO BY (404) = »i*V7 *• W . . 
rm MU FANCY ( 335 ) D te.-j.is _ . 

iiJR: WOTTASHA»l8li9(29)(D)L 
:6:r..: ACWUE3HtEL(7)(D)C uisr a-3-i ... 

CKSrJ VBJOKT n 44) Vn '. V-. -y. *.?-!) 


.. V ftoiryl 
.. PCMa(S}10 
D OmMyll 

K Ri a ll-I 

(7)2 

IIUNiqil 

. . .CVaByT 

PLyw*(3]16 
_. _ KEM(S)S 
. .. JMaoa(7) 13 
. .. T Itai(S) 3 


103 H1403 DBJBHTOFDAWN (1A) (CD) K hory 8-6 C Softy (71 18 

504 520-405 ROCKCRAOIBI(1B1)rO)RCMitMM JC Dailey IB* 

SOB 604000 COOL TACTICIAN (16}(D)FHcilm**aU8-T .WRyaalS 

SOB 44-0 JOUY HDXEY £20) J Wrt Jrtin W A CMS 

EOT 3E812Q SECOND CBAO (20) DUonts 8-6 ..LIMM] 

S06 6Q600 SVUMNDRA (21)(D) PUiranyM JMBaait 

909 WWOO SAINT AEBOO (31) J Lyra 9-4 -M Ba ton s 

2(0 20003 K0MAMAIT8 (102} saoming 8-4 CTaavaa(S)7 

511 HCSOO NOON ELHODBAM (21) (0>J Barry 84 iCanlll 

512 3SW» WSaUkHHBtOME(32>UjGtri>tc<iB-2 . 

613 541000 poanrswisHMa (14) (D)J Leon 80 FrwwyWi 

914 04200 NEVER SUCH BLISS (110)j BetneO 7-13 WCnoll 

819 31630 ROSAV01BIBIRC11)(D)ta jaTYt i-l3 Jl (May (*) 1* 

S16 040000 ROlHmnBDPARN (14) Can* 7-13 Jl AAaan IT 

SIT 600400 HAVANA HISS (14) (D)BFao>«o 7-12 N HMvy (S) 15 

91 6 2-4 2HM WR0dCCW)(p)WCAtoC6c v-U LCDaraacfcA 

TOP FOtMTIPR: taiwy Raetag 6, HMtoi Narataa 7, Da66U OI Om 8 
1994* Mdry MM* 88 6 OiCartW 4-1 (J Barg) 1A nai 

BaUfa* 82 DNigm 01 Dawn, 81 RodwaJftr. FanUsv Raemg. Rusawi Herons. 81 Thick As Thieves 
Second CoHo Penry sWisfima. 181 RcuBonhenr 

I RWM OUtON-DHJOIfT OF DAW» Raced s&ntfi Wle jaw Iwad-ayoiertl ouLftnWiM -Ml. W« 

| 19. tin ID by Anita 0«ce5*r B. 90 

ROCKCRACKSIb ftdOen <7Mr 11 ,]ui one pacn. 5* SM9. bln 6B. lo Oanbree [NotllPOlMni 6L OBI 
BNCQND C&JA PTiminom vQndi iMe u*ll rvuan and eaaknned M1c« iSsianw. lift a) 18. HnaMU 
121 w Be ftvnec (Yarmoub «. Gd). 

RUSSUNKEROOOb Bos: ream efton.461 8* 4i ond £n Attendarl iCnaaw D. Gd-Fml 

4.45 MARAVAL HANDICAP 3VO 1m CSJ4B 

801 (31633 mmKEX(W)(B)R ArasBorqS-T UMOrMB 

802 &-03TO nOSlBERRY RAY (If) (D) G HrtBS 9-5 JiWfa 12* 

803 100 ■ARQUBNTS BAT (9) E Dunlap 9-6 .. - . . J Tale 11* 

BOA 2122)0 SHBERDUJk ^31 (CO) Um J Baorsdan 9-4 J Raid IS 

90» 401003 SMDOS(18)(0) C BrdlJln 9-4 MRetortalO 

808 321 FAR AHEAD (1« (D) J Eyre 9-1 - JIlapRiaB 

BOT 801 LOO WOUNTOATB (V) M Btofy 80 . D McCabe (3) 14 

608 906350 FORZAR <30)6 Bnmnd 811 CTaagto(3)f 

•09 003 AUOOMO (13)4 Glover 810 JDMRBNS 

■10 203246 SflVBmSNS LUCKY (40) Bet Jones 8'0 ...DCMkn,* 

811 263610 THREE ARCH BHBXH (8) (D) M Jobnskd) 87 .- .THtoitk 

812 J112S6 BUTBRAONO (37) (D)N TtolN 8-1 ..»Cm*7 

613 S35CS6 EVANVLPUS<19)JEvn>83 N V«1ey<3) 13* 

•14 i®*S5 TRUE BALLAD (138) T Dyor 8-2 — J6Faatan3 

•IS 05-0050 EL DON (6) U Ryan 7-10 MBtodfS) 4 

616 SHtMNG 6D0& (10) U H Eaaartft 7-8 J Loam 18 

liman 

TOP FONB HFSi BVMoa 8 Stownto 7, Raaatony Nw • 

1l»4<Caitor Kto»38S JFartme 12-1 (J L Eyre) IB 

D ad toL 5-1 Tar Alaaa. 8i Raseberry Ray. Eipco* 7-1 TkvOrra. SRrf«rd»i. 81 9>nm9 Edge. 
Racing. Tft-l Diree Aren Bnoge. Alznomo 

FORM OutDB.RBSEBMElY RAT: Waskotodoirar 21ouL 1ID10I Tg. Un Bbcrd a. 10 Dorn*** lYmmooti 

TnC.ilJ) 

SLPIDOS: Rao on Mli nni furiong. >6, tin Md Aimono Rod IMWI) M. Gd-fifl) 

FAR AHEAD: LCCjvbMI OIL adeed r*)kl dmran out ki M Norttom Fan by 19. M* ALiOOkaO fl«f) (N*w 
31 wiy 3rd iNoTSngnarn 1m Gd-31) 

MOUHTQATfc Ran an lithde rmai fortes a. no dance -ah -mar. 2nd of IS. bm 41 la Sou* Rock I Hudott 
TJ.Odi. 


7 IB-0431 RUUNO DYNASTY (81) (CD) MLWmrU-10-7 .WHcftotoM* 

E SR-6P42 DWAUH(S1)R CTSuflhan KMO-4 Intto- * 

6 00063-3 ROOHYS PAL C21) A Moore 8(80 ITaaH 

10 0P6V BLAKPS WDND0 (1 98) (D) R Aim 5-W-O — — — JOIIwip 

EaUap 81 Gone By. 8} Puadi a Hotai. 81 Catajaaz. Eaprit De Famae. 7-1 D-same. RMng Dynasty. 
CNdCNTtg Gaia. 181 RogeTiW Bake s Word* lOrumra. 


3.30 FHAHK CUMnlCHAUanH TROPHY HANDICAP CHASE M3f CS.890 

1 117147- BOLD CHOfCS(150) (C) R FruM 9-1810 ... JTV—I 

2 631132- THEWMP(147)(C0)DGnssall8187 PaMr Hnl ito 

3 20IP4-3 FKJHTme DAYS (*1)(CJ A Uoort 810-3 N PnmD * 

« 12FZ3P- RADWOW CASTLE (1*3) (CO) jGKlorO 810-1 PMda 

8 3112-12 MA ftS OO O pet) (CD) J U iillns 18181 2 Cton- (8) * 

• 0ID44P8 8(MNPEBH(178) A Uonre 7-10-0 DONto- 

T 2-0114F COURT RAFIK (31) (CD) R Ahar 1810-0 toP )l1*| r(7) 

8 53S5118 MASTER LflNMJ 1(158) (C) MBs L Bo—r 18180 Jl W-IHia i ♦ 

8 (B1385 UPEURDSURBE(17)R Ledger 810-0 — MnMUdgar 

10 F3R3PS- OREEEEMU1 (170) R RoM 810-0 OPUna 

NMkapir-2 Altai Cm)a.8i tkagnad. 11-2 Bold Choice. 81 The RUp, Rautora Casus. 6-1 Fljportig 
Day*. Sue Pride. 181 Conn Raiwr. 281 Uptord Su>9a 10 nan 


original c 
the start 


losis, made at 
the year, but 


back,” said Gomez, “caused 
by making compensation 


has pnt file young Spaniard for the foot He is going 


on stronger drugs. 


every day and already is 


he was having before,” said ] much better." 


Basketball 


Chess 


j ggXc n Tigers regain A draw leaves 
their pride Anand in trouble 


4.00 •SALMON SPRAT* CHAUM* TROPHY HANDICAP NUMU 3to *IC3£tt 

1 444101 RAVE A MQKTCAP (H)(0) NUSsnodsn8(V19 H W1 i u a-» 

2 Fft6l82 P1WPNL0 (23) (D) G Bald mg 7-1 l-lfl »ABMdbg(7) 

3 7II.T81 WILD 2TBAEMBEIT (4) (8M aU (CD) Ml«» 0 StnOWi 8H-7 — AHaoNta 

4 1014^-43 EnNOWAIVAINOMCQKBanca 811-6 

5 IBM-* OAWIW 2WEW (21) Pheo^a 7-184 HAnBganld 

8 FP4C82 NEBS HE COMBS (103) RSbooga HM APHoCoy 

7 433CCR- BUSTBIEUO (#80) G Itowara 7-1810 ATtetoan 

8 /5KMB- SCENT OF BATTLE (203) U Haynes 7-10-8 C Skyoto 

8 5DF438 HOHET VtSKM (IBM D Browning 810-0 -—PaWritakto 

Ban** 5-4 WHd Stra— berry. 85 PmeBIo. 7 - 1 Nm A fktfreao. Knra Ha Cvrai, fAnd-am Artom. 181 
Dante’s Vibw. Baibtolio. 281 Scam Of Batoe r nur- 

4.30 KANRTDIIFIEY NOVICE IfCAPCHASHCABtoaanAEdi 21 110|daCZA32 

1 30-105 CHAH8B1 (I) P Hobba 81 810 I NANl W 

2 S^-OU MVMHMD(SQJWIMB 811-7 HJaAtoaa(8) 

3 OPPUPP- Q05HPS AWARD (1 43) J Mtorfl 818(3 ,T MnCwDw (7) 

A 45633-4 KTSSN0R(10)MMadgwKk8l812 J CaArty (7) 

S PU-3434 JOHN ROQER (3S)HI4aanam 8 10-8 ACkartai Jinaa 

m 

BaMtej 2-1 Cbapad. 184 Qboni a Anarn. 7-2 Rtear Rad. U-2 Jotw RoQar. 81 My SB nor Smart. 

5.00 WTUTWHALWIirrMDVtCS HURDLE (OUAIMCTO 2a 21 C2J><» 

1 00PO8 FEVER mcH (131) R Fnad 81 1-0 JFtoal 

2 13 JNPrrscBOSI (83)0 BaBmg 8180 APHcCtrj 

3 08 HUH FOR BANTS (IBS) GHoobam 8> H) AHagiAre 

• 28T1BCaiPE8(i47)Mre8WHiain8i8i3 Sl*ma(3) 

nmlaf 8n jimny a Croas. 7-7 «iw> Ptteh. 82 Tea Cob Poo. 7-1 rmi For Dnub 41—1. 


Leonard Barden 


Robert Pryce 


T HE Thames Valley Tigers 
awoke from a bad dream 
on Saturday with a 77-69 win 
over the Sheffield Sharks that 
indicates they still belong I but admitted after a 43-move 
among the Bndweiser League's draw that his standing in the 


V ISHY ANAND avoided a 
hat-trick of defeats in the 
12 th game of the Intel World 
Championship In New York, 


elite. "I mean.” said 
their American forward Tony 
Bolley, “we needed this.” 

The Tigers, enfeebled tor in- 


match was “not brilliant 1 '. 

With eight games left the 
Indian challenger trails 
Garry Kasparov 5l:-6'/: and 


jury to one of their England needs two more wins to over- 
internationals (Peter Scan tie- come the rule whereby Kas- 


bury) and the transfer of two 
others (Neville Austin and 
Steve Bucknali), had fallen 


parov retains his title if the 
20-game series ends leveL 
Anand was under pressure 


from second place last season for much of Friday night's 
to second from bottom this. game, the longest of the 
Yet they blunted the Shark match, but shook off Kaspar- 
attacks so effectively that ov*s threats by a clever tactic 
they led by as many as 19 atmove31. sacrificing a pawn 

• Dro*, trained by Lord Huntingdon end ridden by E*2* “f" 1 E* LTSIX 


David Harrison, again showed her liking for the Milan track, 
San Stro, by claim ing her third success there yesterday in the 
Listed Premto Pietro Bessero <lm) for fillies and mares. 


aged a 21-4 passage In 
response. 

Sheffield's Todd Cauihom 


Replying to Kasparov's 
usual Ruy Lopez opening. An- 
and tried to surprise him with 


Starting at WMO on, she baatthe ^caCmimnl-^rined 

Mandarins by a neck. SSTL5^ < 8LSWS SSst^to Kam?kJ f* 


Results 


misfired again. 

“Basically we turned the 
corner last weekend,” said 


Kasparov maintained a small 
but enduring advantage. 
“There may be a lot more 


defence.” 

Scantiebury performed to 
something like his old effi- 


TOP»WBTB»hTang l Qte8. W ii WH an W k » T.)B aUT8 i»iaa u a6 
1994: Aaboaar 4 7 !0 IQnbaftaT Marl 7-1 (TD Sanaa) 14 m 

Etetoji m-J Tarasi*.’-5 V- V.-*(NL VKSMBtofem, Oi A PedBia*. EW 

A— i1i« Hon: MU U.ltbi 1 Cilk* Ifc! irziKlZiivU 

FORM OUDE - TURN POUa fc-ir' .*« <1 uuL -.1l|Aj rn - wjc us. 36 :--Ji lufflnj X filMo b\ nk 

.P«7iir '"J F.-.l 

MAD INLfTAMT: S-f i )' - jl i«ft i.3Ki ) "J ta< Vr. tM 12. »h Z23 10 5«ool Utjj.cuBB 

Jato-Bj a ’nj: 03’ 

CANTON VENTURE i Lrt c. ?■ i* :u. rjn sn v ' -. v cr. n m. v* NylANTAKtCfUo iiw Sun 6 

tvr.riy r.t 7 i 1 * f-ii iJI S3' 

WOTTA5 H A MB Mi l. at . “i ; 4 :. nc.1 rjjMi H;r«n .Fo-hnten* »Vn. Gd-Fnii 


5.1 5 CAROM MAIDEN STAKXB 3YO la GL910 

1 » ANGUMlISiMnURtvatevM XttoWfll 

a 00 88AUCHK7 (140) A Uarvln 9-0 SDnMM(3)17 

9 2U6 DUKE VAiOnillO (12) 0 9-0 That 6 

4 *0 PATBIALXMAn (17)B LiXsooM -TWEBna2 

5 PSSTHE ANVB. J DtuHq: 9-4 BHtohaalO 

a BB M11MAAM (E5) Kbs A Saintunt M JICwrtoB 


a-US5 NS*OinB(1«9lMte«at80 . . ... ME 

C8522 NONIMEN FAN (13) A SteMPI (HI MR 

SKJ34 NABB THE STAKES (12J I Bald.iu) M RO 

SHAMONMfWiWJiM J» 

U39-U TAVERLAND (13)C Dayar 81 JRt 
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No to new whip 

T HE innovative “equine- 
friendly" air cushioned 
latex whip received the 
thumbs down from ail the 
riders m yesterday's Daily 
Mirror Handicap at Brighton. 
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Holley, "when we finally turns to this match,” said An- 
st&rted playing some and. He needs to win at least 
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one of his next two games 
with the favourable white 
pieces, tonight's game 13 or 


13 bis lucky number. 
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get back in.” 

The last-placed Doncaster 
Panthers also stirred them- 


he rode with it, none of the 11 
riders elected to use it. 
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their new American forward, 
enjoyed an outstanding week- 
end with 56 points. 
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14 SPORTS NEWS 


Soccer 


Premiership: Everton 1 , Newcastle Utd 3 

Swaggering 
Newcastle 
at a canter 


hui Ross 

UCH more of this 
and Newcastle 
United will start to 
believe their own 
good publicity. Not for the 
first time tills season the Pre- 
miership leaders emerged 
first among non-equals yes- 
terday, strolling — quite liter- 
ally — to victory in a game 
which even the most devout 
Evertonian could not describe 
as a contest. 

It was the ease with 
which Newcastle condemned 
wretched Everton to a fourth 
straight league defeat which 
provided the abiding mem- 
ory. Seconds after the substi- 
tute Paul Kitson, with his 
first touch, pushed Warren 
Barton's cross over the line, 
Goodison Park started to 
empty. The game was only 65 
minutes old. 

*T could not be anything 
other than pleased after that; 
we possibly should have won 
by a wider margin." said the 
Newcastle manager Kevin 
Keegan. 

Everton’s traditional desire 
to achieve success in a man- 
ner befitting their pedigree 
does present all manner of 
problems. It is a bridge too far 
at the moment Their man- 
ager, Joe Royle, has never 
been averse to placing in 
temporary cold storage his 
own puritanical Ideals, for, as 
he would willingly concede, 
desperate times call for des- 
perate measures — and these 


are desperate times indeed. 

"Newcastle were terrific at 
I times, and if they ca n main- 
tain their form away from 
home they will be genuine 
title contenders," said Royle. 
He is not wrong, they have all 
the trappings of a truly excep- 
tional side. Newcastle do not 
so much run as swagger 
about the pitch. 

Les Ferdinand likes playing 
against Everton, too. He has 
scored more goals at Goodi- 
son Park than Daniel Amoka- 
cbi and, but for a lack of good 
fortune, would have needed i 
the fingers of both hands to 
count yesterday's. 

He had to be content with 
one. but it was the game's de- 
fining moment: a fine, raking 
drive from the edge of the , 
penalty area at the end of a 
trademark surging run in the 
12th minute. 

It left Everton chasing, 
something which they did en- 1 
thusiaatically bnt to little ef- 1 
feet. What little hope there 
was for the Merseyside rs I 
evaporated on the hour, when ! 
Robert Lee swept In a penalty 
after David Unsworth had 
barged Into David Ginola. j 

Anders Limpar's goal eight i 
minutes before the end repre- 
sented consolation in its hoi- 1 
lowest form. It was slightly 
more than Everton deserved. 

tMitM Southall: Barrett. Una worth. 
Watson. Hlncndrffo. Ebbrefl. Parkinson 
(Urapar, h-|). Homo, Grant, Smart. 
Rideout 

Ninsnila Unltedr Hlgiop; Barton. 
Peacock. Homy. Berestord. Qlllaipl* 
(Wanon. 77). Ginola pOtaon. 65). Clark. 
Sahara. Lee. Ferdinand. 

Ha h nai K Cooper (Pontypridd). 


Tottenham 2, Wimbledon 1 

Fellow travellers 
enjoy club class 


Ne9 Robinson 

B EFORE Terry Venables 
gets too carried away 
about Teddy Shering- 
ham's two goals on Saturday, 
here are a few pointers 
designed to keep the Spurs 
striker out of the England 
team to play Norway next 
week; the squad will be an- 
nounced today. 

• No one questions Sharing- 
ham's capacity to make poor 
defenders look daft, only his 
ability to do the same to more 
accomplished opposition. 
Against Wimbledon he faced 
a second-string back four who 
looked as rocky as Will Car- 
ling's marriage. Even Charl- 
ton hit them for five. 

• Of Sher Ingham's last four 
goals, one has been a penalty 
and two unopposed headers 
from six yards. Nothing 
wrong with that except that 
farther out his problems 
start. 

• At international level he 
looks ordinary. In 10 games 
he has scored once for 
England. 

None of this is of much con- 
cern to Spurs' Ians, who are 
starting to coo at the partner- 
ship he is forging with Chris 
Armstrong. The pair, who 
began the season on different 
planes, are now comfortable 
fellow travellers. Club class. 


of course. From England's 
perspective the matter is 
different. 

Armstrong set up both 
Shermgham goals, the second 
with a scintillating break 
down the right Sherlngham 
had a head In the third, which 
Armstrong claimed but which 
television identified as an 
Elkins own -goal. 

Those moves aside, the for- 
mer Crystal Palace striker de- 
livered a moment of sumptu- 
ous skill, cleverly running 
over the ball and back-heeling 
to Rosenthal, which suggested 
that confidence is pumping 
again. With Anderton about 
to return and Fox to arrive, a 
cup run should be well within 
Spurs’ compass this season. 

Matters are not so straight- 
forward for Wimbledon, 
whose only consolation came 
with Earle's goal. Joe Kin- 
near is threatening to "knock 
one or two out and generate 
my own money", which prob- 
ably translates as Inviting a 
ridiculous bid for Holds- 
worth. Only Everton need 
apply. 

SCCNOMSi Tottmt mmm Shorlnghara (8 
and 33m«> EBrtna (ofl (B> W ki i M adowi 
Ear la (40) 

Tottenham) Walker; Austin. Howells 
iDoziall, Si). Caldarwood. MaDbutl. 
StiannghMm. Ainilronf. McMahon, 
Wilaon. HoMdhaJ. CaraubeU 
Urt n M M ad um HeaJd; Conrtnflhani. Janes. 
Laonnardaan (Clsike, >7), Earla. 
Haldawgrth. Gayla EUdna. Thorn. Paoy. 
Faaf lOoodman 07). 

He*— «i G Arffey (Worcester) 


Nottingham Forest 3, Manchester City 0 

City resist wind of change as 
Ball shelters on the Lee side 


E VEN if his mood matched , 
the dark clouds over Not- < 
t In gham, Alan Ball still found 1 
time to satisfy many of the 
autograph hunters barring 
his exit from the scene of his 
latest embarrassment. , 

The Manchester City man- 
ager can only hope that simi- 
lar patience will be demon- 
strated by his chairman 
Francis Lee, now considering 
the wisdom of securing Ball's , 
signature on a three-year con - 1 
tract in July. No one knows 
Lee's Immediate reaction to I 
this trauma, since the chair- 
man slipped away from the 
City Ground via a side door. . 
City's seventh successive 

defeat, compounding their I 
worst start to a season, | 
threatens to be extended by , 
Manchester United. Leeds 
and Liverpool in the next 
three fixtures. It is a dark 
prospect testing Lee's long 
friendship with Ball and his ■, 
pledge that, even if City go 
down, the manager will stay. 

Whether that verbal protec- 
tion covers Coca-Cola Cup 
elimination by Wycombe on 
Wednesday remains to be 
seen. But one thing is certain; 
Ball's exit will be speeded if 
the Maine Road loyalists, 
remarkably good-natured so 
far, turn against the manager 
as they did against Lee's 
predecessor. 

Ball probably spared him- j 


self further embarrassment 
by ducking out at the poet- 
match press conference. Diffi- 
cult enough to explain away 
this dispirited performance, 
again undermined by disci- 
plinary problems. Little sym- 
pathy lay with the dismissed 
Ian Brlghtwell, who was first 
booked for a foul and then 
received a second yellow card 
30 seconds later for kicking 
the ball away. 

His sending-off after 40 min- 
utes — City’s third of the sea- 
son — was the cue for Forest 
to indulge In shooting prac- 
tice aa tlrey extended their un- 
beaten Premiership run to 21 
games. Bryan Roy could have 
enjoyed a hat-trick; his part- 
ner Jason Lee scored went 
much closer after pouncing 
twice from close range. 

ROsler. who again repre- 
sented City’s best chance of 
an elusive goal, at least struck 
a rare upbeat note for City 
with a vote of confidence in 
the diib. The German has been 
trying to settle a new contract 
for four months. But he said; 
‘Tin no rat who will leave the 
sinking ship. City have been 
very good to me, if they want 
me to sign for one, two or 
three years then I’ll sign." 

SC O Mtth H uU bi l i n i Fui aafa Lee l» 
ana 46mm). Stone l82i 
Kattfeal MM Foraet* Cross lay: LyTUe 
ChaOa. Cooper. Pearce. suns Bohmen 
IQammtll BO. Bart-WUHama, Wean. Las. 
Roy (Slhjnzi. SSL 

Muliaalu CHa hma<; I Bcgntwell. 
Curia, Symons. FosNr. Lomas. Brown. 
Kmkiadza. Beagrie. Rosier. Creaner 
IGamntm. 52) 

Hafasaa* M Rood (BirmaiQham). 
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Double Dutch-. . . Dennis Bergkamp shields the ball from Ruud Gullit 

Chelsea 1 , Arsenal 0 


, . . n V v * 


PHOTOGRAPH: FRANK BARON 


Ruud above ruder conflict 


Martin Thovpo 

O MATTER how flu- 
ent Ruud Gullit and 
Dennis Bergkamp 
are in the language 
of football, matches such as 
this must make them feel that 
the English game is complete 
double Dutch. 

There was no time, space, 
thought nor style, just a 
1 OOmph whoosh of commit- 
ment. niggle and percentage 
balls as both teams squeezed 
the creative life out a match 
which had been billed as a 
meeting of Dutch masters but 
turned into a Jackson 
j Pollock. 

The outcome was settled by 
a Mark Hughes goal, which 
ended Arsenal's unbeaten re- 
cord this season and pre- 
vented the Gunners going 
joint top of the table. 

Bruce Rioch adopted a 
three-man back line to 


counter Chelsea's sweeper 
system, but it merely pro- 
duced a game of largely tacti- 
cal stalemate weighed down 
with breathless ho of and puff. 

Both teams' twin strike 
forces were outnumbered Into 
impotency. the full-backs, bar 
Burley, were poor substitutes 
for wingers, and the centre 
ground played host to a 
squabbling bitch-fest of shirt- 
pulling, name-calling and am- 
ateur dramatics with Jensen. 
Wise, Hughes and Bo old tak- 
ing the lead roles, before 
Spaokznan stole the final 
scene with a retaliatory 
punch at Keown that brought 
him his first red card of an 
otherwise exemplary career. 

To end a niggly afternoon, 
Rioch then turned with disre- 
pute-charge candour on the 
Fife referee Martin Boden- 
ham. "He Is past his sell-by 
date,” said the Arsenal man- 
ager. “It is the first time I 
have ever criticised an offi- 


cial but he was not good 
enough- He was poor by Pre- 
mier League standards." 

Rioch's betf was that Bod- 
MTham let too many fouls go 
while, for instance, booking 
Bergkamp for kicking the ball 
away when Chelsea were 
awarded a free-kick. (Never 
mind that this was one of the 
Dutchman’s best bits of skill 
all afternoon.) 

Rioch was also angry that 
the referee had helped create 
the momentum that led to 
Chelsea's goal by pulling up 
Wmterbum for what looked 
like a perfectly fair tackle on 
Peacock just outside the 
Arsenal area. From the free- 
kick, Gullit headed against 
the post and from the second 
of two corners that followed, 
Hughes fired home from 
seven yards. 

The manager’s frustration 
was understandable. Wright, 
twice, and Helder had fluffed 
great scoring chances as 


Arsenal dominated for long 
periods. 

But perhaps Chelsea did de- 
serve this win, because they 
had In their side the one man 
capable of showing that even 
In a head-banging, high-speed 
London derby it was possible 
, to find time and space, apply 
thought and exude style. That 
is if your name Is , Ruud 
Gulltt. 

All season the striker who 
prefers to play sweeper has 
made regular forays forward 
unharmed and unruffled as If 
protected by a force field to 
deliver the pass or header 
that stilettos open the opposi- 
tion's previously impenetr- 
able defences. Yesterday was 
no different — and he had flu. 

•comb Cfaiac Hughes (R&ntoJ. 
Cbel — Khar In*; Burlfly. Jotaon. QuUlL 
Sinclair, Myers, Wise. Peacock (Newton. 
82). Spactansn, Furlong. Hughsa. 

A to n al . Seaman: Dixon. Boufd, Mama. 
Keown (Unfghan. 88). Wbuarburn. Parlour, 
Jensen {H elder. 72). Barglcamp. Wright, 
Meraon. 

H Meree i M Bodenham (East Loo#). - 


Leeds United 2, Sheffield Wednesday 0 I Middlesbrough 2, Blackburn Rovers 0 


Nothing for fans 
until Yeboah gem 


Champions more 
won’t than will 


tan Ross 

I T IS symptomatic of the 
sense of unease which Is 
accompanying English 
football's build-up to next 
summer's European Champi- 
onship finals that the game's 
mandarins seem to be re-eval- 
uating how best to regard the 
humble supporter. 

A sport which, domestical- 
ly, has been free of tribal con- 
flicts in recent seasons again 
seems undecided as to 
whether the person in the hat 
and scarf is friend or foe. 

Under normal circum- 
stances a punter waving a £5 
note in a souvenir shop would 
be lovingly embraced. Not so 
at Elland Road. Leeds's 
gleaming stadium Is a Euro 96 
venue and as such it is safety- 
first until Jane. 

My attempts to buy an un- 
assuming mug emblazoned 
with the club's crest ended in 
failure an hour before kick- 
off. “You can't have one until 
after the game; it could be 
used as a weapon." I was 
informed. 

Interesting theory, if one 
born out of irrational para- 
noia. Presumably the local 
j hardware shop would not 
have been so reticent. 

1 As Monaco showed last 
week, though, not all Leeds's 
problems are on the public 
relations side, but a perfor- 
I mance which was never more 
than diligent was sufficient to 
see off Sheffield Wednesday. 

The Wednesday manager 
David Pleat may have spent 
the past three months at- 
tempting to persuade his 
j more skilled players to 
emerge from behind barri- 
cades which mask their tal- 
ents but his side seem uncer- 
tain as to whether they are 
emerging from, or reenter- 
ing, e period of transition. 


Before the game Pleat in- 
sisted that the way to stop 
Tony Yeboah was to sever the 
umbilical chord that binds 
him to Gary McAllister. His 
theory was well reasoned and 
sensible — and McAllister 
and Yeboah proved its worth. 

A quite wretched game was 
J arching ucappealingly from 
foul to foul when the former ! 
gave the ball to the latter on , 
34 minutes. Yeboah imperi- 
ously swept past four players 
before lashing a low drive just 
Inside a post from 18 yards. 
Leeds’s first black player Al- 
bert Johauneson, who died on 
Friday and for whom there 
was a minute's silence before 
the kick-off, would have been 
proud of him. 

Gary Speed added another ' 
In the second half but long, 
long before David Hirst's 
65th- minute dismissal for pet- 
ulance Wednesday had com- 
mitted the unforgiveable sin 
of abandoning all hope. 

SCORERS: LmIi Unitedi Yeboah | 

l34imni. Speed i57l 

L*#da Uaitedk Lufcie, Cousins. Kelly. 
WatMraM Bcuntoy Palmar. UcAIDaier. 
Tinkler. Speed. Uaslngi 1 Dealt*. 52], 
Yeboah. 

Sheffield HTtfiMMap Pressman; . 
Petroscu, Atherton, Pearce, walker, Notan I 
(Sheridan h-t). Degrys* (Bright. 68). j 

Waddle. Hyde. Pambndga. hml ! 

M e t e r ei i Q Pod iTrng) j 



Hirst... sent off 


David Hopps 

E NGLISH football's em- 
phasis on physical com- 
mitment can have a 
draining effect upon onr 
champions. Leeds United fal- 
tered after winning the Pre- 
miership three years ago, and 
Blackburn Ravers' defence of 
the title has been equally ab- 
ject Haw many impartial ob- 
servers can witness Black- 
burn’s displays in Europe 
without a deepening sense of 
embarrassment? 

"Everybody wants to be 
somebody, nobody wants to 
grow,” lamented Goethe. 
Blackburn are providing evi- 
dence aplenty for that 
contention. 

The desire to be somebody 
inspired Rovers throughout 
last season. Their willpower 
and team ethic were at times 
extraordinary. But their de- 
fence of the Premiership title 
bn* been banal and Satur- 
day’s defeat was their seventh 
in 10 matches. 

Teach a player to find joy in 
a beautiful game, and his 
growth is assured. Urge him 
into ever-greater feats of 
stamina, within a rigid tacti- 
cal system, and before long 
the excitement pales. Black- 
burn are playing alter the 
thrill has gone, fulfilling their 
duties without any sense of 
relish. And Kenny Dalglish, 
now director of football, has 
retired from view at a time of 
need. 

Middlesbrough’s manager 
Bryan Robson appreciates the 
problems. “Blackburn raised 
their game for 10 months last 
season," he said. “Foe a lot of 
them it was the first trophy 
they had won and they are 
finding it difficult to coma to 
terms with the season again. 
They win soon realise that 
unless you strive to improve 


every week you wont achieve 
anything.” 

Imagination and adventure 
never arose in a five-man 
; midfield bereft of creativity. 
Batty tried to “boss” midfield 
without earning the right. 
Holmes was merely an irri- 
tant, and Sherwood's gusto 
was absent Add a lack of 
width and Blackburn made 
only one clear chance. 

Sutton played as capably as 
i anybody, although his messy 
second-half challenge on 

Barmby migh t have brought a 
penalty. Sutton’s return to de- 
fensive duties, in a sweeper’s 
role, has caused the abandon- 
ment of a striking partner- 
ship with Shearer that was a 
strength last season. England 
caps, however, might come 
Sutton’s way more easily in 
his present occupation. 

To experience sheer de- 
light, Rovers only had to ob- 
serve the performance of 
Barmby. whose development 
has been startling. His speed 
of thought and deed was ex- 
ceptional, an exuberant dis- 
play of running and passing 
that excited a response from 
all around him. 

No one's game has been 
given such a shat in the arm 
as Hignett It was his ambi- 
tious first-tuns pass that man- 
ufactured Boro's first goal, 
Barmby scoring from five 
yards after Sutton bad done 
well to divert Morris’s cross. 
Barmby’s perceptive pass. 18 
minutes from time, returned 
the favour as Hignett scored 
off a post Two passes that on 
Saturday at least, were be- 
yond Rovers’ imagination. 

SGOMRSi MMd to bremln Barmby 
ftfmfn). Hignett (72). 

UMOecbroaote Wafeft; CO*. vwm. 
Pearson. Whyte. Morris. Hignett. Poflodt, 
Muatoe. Barmby, Rortoft. 

BUmkbern Hewers; Flowers; Berg. 
Fonrce. Sutton, htaadry. Korns. Sherwood. 
Hatty, KotRMia (Warhon*. BO], Newell. 
Shearer. 

■Mtrw p Ahmk (RedhUO. 
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Coventry City 0, Aston Villa 3 

So resilient, 
these Little 
Englanders 


S' 



Commentary 


David Lacey 


I T MUST be a comfort for 
English teams to know that 
however much their limi- 
tations may be exposed in 
Europe in midweek, Saturday 
is never far behind. They can 
then happily resume giving 
the ball to one another, safe in 
the knowledge that the spec- 
tators would rather be enter- 
tained than educated. 

The match at Highfleld 
Road was a case in point, 
there to be enjoyed for its 
healthy English ness. Euro- 
pean sides might regard the 
ball as their closest friend; 
here it was rarely more than 
a passing acquaintance. 

Aston Villa provided the 
best movements and the best 
moments. Yet even these 
were of the one-touch, first- 
time variety which can look 
mighty good in the Premier 
League but inept against 
Europe's tight-marking 
sweeper systems which, de- 
spite a drift towards less 
rigidity at the back, still 
abound.' 

Not that all was English- 
ness: both goalkeepers were 
Australian and Villa's goals 
were scored by a Tobagan and 
a Serb, and Co v entry looked 
in vain to a Zimbabwean, sup- 
ported by a Portuguese-natu- 
ralised Brazilian, for their 
salvation. Perhaps the rest of 
the world can now out- 
Engllah the Wn giioh- 
Certainly Saturday’s foot- 
ball was about as foreign as 
fish-and-chips, yet under 
Brian Little, who succeeded 
Ron Atkinson as manager II 
months ago, Aston Villa are 
already TnwWng out a strong 
prima feeds case for returning 
to Europe next season. 

This 3-0 win over Atkin- 
son's filtering Coventry side 
was their fifth in eight league 
pwiM and they have drawn 
two of the other three. The 
win saw them into second 
place, and the prospect of Lit- 
tle taking his polyglot team 
into Europe is intriguing, not 
least because he is proving to 
be one of the game's more 
adaptable managers. 

McGrath having been 
1 forced out at Highfleld Road 
with flu,. Staunton made his 
first appearance of the season 
but not in his usual role on 
the left. The Irishman played 
as a third centre-back with 
Ehlogu and Southgate and his 
reliable left foot supplied 
some useful passes out of 
defence. 

Both teams set out to play 
three at tile back with five in 
midfield but only Aston Villa 
really understood what they 
were about Never was this 
demonstrated more clearly 
than when Villa went ahead 
straight from the kick-off. 


The ball was played back to 
Draper, whose raking pass 
sent Taylor racing through on 
a right fiwwk uninhabited by 
an opposing left-back, Yarke 
headed in from Taylor's cen- 
tre. Villa had gone ahead in 
just under 12 seconds. 

Yorke is proving fundamen- 
tal to Aston Villa’s revival 
. under Little. He always had 
speed but now he is showing a 
quickness of thought which 
is well complemented by 
Taylor's athleticism and 
growing awareness, along 
with Draper's sureness of dis- 
tribution. Yorke can not only 
run; crucially, he knows 
when to stop running. 

If there is a doubt about 
Villa it stands 6ft, is broad 
with it, and answers to the 
nanig of Savo Milosevic. “It 
was a tough game for Savo,” 
said Little. “It was quite phys- 
ical for him out there.” Quite 
so. 

While it may appear catp- 
ing to criticise the overall 
performance of a player who 
scored twice in four minutes 
late in the match, Milosevic's 

tentative approach to tackling 
made h™ football’s answer to 
Clark Kent, mild-mannered 
striker for a big city team. 
Perhaps Little should con- 
sider installing a phone box 
on the perimeter at Villa 
Park. 

Milosevic took his goals 
smartly enough, prodding in 
a rclbound after a shot from 
Southgate had been blocked 
and rounding off a typically 
swift and perceptive wing 
movement by Taylor and 
Yorke. But In the first half he 
put a free header over the bar 
and shortly before finding the 
net he failed to go for a low 
cross from the busy Wright 
after Fflan had stayed put 

Coventry have won only 
one Premiership game in 
eight, their defence has con- 
ceded eight goals in its last 
two matc hes, and their attack 
is badly missing the injured 
Du blin, On Saturday this left 
Ndlovu and Salako to pursue 
hopeless causes through the 
middle. 

Towards half-time two 
headers from TeUter — one de- 
flected perilously close to his 
own net by Ehiogu, the other 
blocked instinctively by Bos- 
nich — were Coventry's best 
chances, plus an acute-angle 
shot from Salako which the 
Villa goalkeeper did well to 
keep out. 

Atkinson’s teams are al- 
ways quick, workmanlike and 
positive but one felt sympa- 
thy for Isaias as so often he 
watched the ball pumped high 
and long over his head and 
straight to the opposition. 
Benfica was never like this. 
■ C O n H IW Men Vtov York* (llaecj. 
MJkwavta (84 and 87nMn). 

Ceeentnr cHjp Fllan; Sorrows. Bunt. 
Williams. Pickering (Strachan. 73). Tetter. 
Rldvordean. leelse. Hell. Salako, Ndlovu, 
Aetna Mac BoenicDc Bdogu, Staunton. 
Southgate. Charles, Draper. Taylor. 
Towneend, Wright Yorke. Milosevic. 
nata raar A WlMe (Cheeier-khSirmQ. 


Van derLaan denies MillwaJI 
chance of a place at the top 

I HE Derby County cap - 1 that gave Steve Satti 
f tain Robin Van dfr Laan l chance, but Derby 


yesterday scored the 67th- 
mlnute equaliser that de- 
nied Mill wall the chance of 
going to the top of the first 
Division. The London side 
were 2-1 ahead when he 
muscled his way past two 
challenges and scored with 
a right-foot shot. 

Alex Rae had put Millwall 
in the lead in the seventh 
minute with a 20-yard shot 


that gave Steve Satton no 
chance, but Derby were 
level three minutes later 
when a long ball from Sean 
Flynn deceived Tony Witter 
and Rob Wlllens scored his 
first goal in England. 

Millwall moved back in 
front in the 26 th minute 
when Uwe Fuchs was up- 
ended on the edge of the 
area and Kingsley Black 
marked his on-loan debut 
with a flighted free-kick. 


Scottish Premier Division 

Celtic 0, Rangers 2 

Glory for Gazza 


Patrick dean 

I F RANGERS are the target- 
ed establishment, Celtic 
appear to be the frustrated 
demonstrators, kept — noisy 
but harmless — just beyond 
the perimeter fence. 

That barrier, reinforced by 
the arrival of Gordon Petrie 
from Dundee United to join 
Richard Gough and Alan 
McLaren, is so formidable 
that the Parkhead side have 
not looked capable of breach- 
ing it in two matches against 
their greatest rivals in the 
past 12 days. 

If Gough, Petrie and 
McLaren are difficult to 
shake at the best or times, 
Celtic’s prospects were dimin- 
ished from the start by the ob- 
vious be low-par condition of 
Van Hooydonkand Thom. 

Van Hooftdonk. who had 
looked rusty on his return 
from injury against Dinamo 
Batumi last Thursday, was 
still creaking, giving Gough 
and company no problems. It 
was almost a rerun of the 
Coca-Cola Cup quarter-final 
two weeks ago, when Rangers 
simply shrugged off the Celtic 
attacks before reaching the 
semi-finals through McCoisf s 
headed winner. 

lt *■“ Cleland, 
foe full-back, and Gascoigne, 
the maestro, who provided 


the goals, foe first a header 
just before half-time and the 
second from a wonderfully 
constructed move between 
Salenko and McCoist which 
ended with foe latter’s pass 
finding Gascoigne, who, hav- 
ing steamed 60 yards through 
foe middle, left-footed the ball 
past the stranded Marshall 
from 15 yards. 

Gascoigne’s performance 
was not just startling for his 
perceptive passing and run- 
ning but for his self-control in 
the second half. Excitable to 
the point of being booked be- 
fore the interval for a crude 
lunge at Coffins — he amid 
have been sent off for lifting 
his hands on other occasions 
— he calmed down during the 
break. 

sctmsns; Heng ert CleUuM (43mln). 
Gascoigne (S3). 

Cetefc Marshall; Bowl. McKmloy, V«U 
(Waiher, 72), Hughes. O'DannsU 
(McLaughHn. 4B). Oormalh. McSuy. Van 
Haottaart. Thom. CoUtnt 
Bangorr. Gorara Wright CJafcuuL QouglL 
UcLoren. Petrie. McCall. Gaacolgua. 
MoCotat, Salenko (MJjJar. 73), Fargo**!, 
•Wetoiei J Rowbotham (KJrtcaidy). 

• John Robertson yesterday 
saved Hearts, down to 10 men 
after foe dismissal of Gary 
Mackay, with a last-minute 
equaliser In a 2~2 draw 
against Hibernian at Easter 
Road. Dave McPherson 
headed Hearts in front but 
goals from Graeme Donald 
and Pat McGinlay had given 
foe home side control. 


-Result* **■■•*■«#» 
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A brilliant finish by 
Schumacher (above) 
and another crash 
by Hill virtually 
assures the German 
of his second 
consecutive 
world championship 




r33E* 


ABOMBAY hotel fracas involving the world billiards No. 1 
M^Rnaseflorordi^owedthewtimingofflieworldprofes- 
: gteiiaHItfe there by GeetSefluforthe third time infour years. 

The Teessider, beaten In the world championship quarter- 
ihiaXM«)3tak«a briefly Into custody by Indian police after a 
Jal^i^dUtarla^lnfasbold<»ffbeshopb€^orgbelQS 
T^oe^ttfi acattBenfifl an"“tateniational guest”. Gilchrist,' 
as* ahead? feces a disciplinary hearing over off-table incidents 
^aliladi^tonExtamemAlnJii^. 

y Sethi beat his fellow Indian Devendra Josh! by 1,661-931 in 
fc&S atamplonshig’s final — ClmeEvertan 


Costly HK reverse for Reeve 

SOIPraAFRICAbeatl^gbuidinyesterday , sQxald:theH(mg 


at the Nurburgring Opening Instalment of a thriller . . . Coolthard and Schumacher lead the field through the first corner at the Nurburgring photoghaph: dusan vramc 

Hill concedes title in Schumacher win 


AM ON HILL for- 
mally conceded the 
world championship 
to Michael Schu- 
macher yesterday after crash- 
ing out of the Grand Prix of 
Europe as the German 
stormed to a decisive second 
victory on home soil. 

This disastrous result, after 
a gripping race in treacher- 
ously unpredictable wet/dry 
conditions, left Hill tr ailin g 
Schumacher by 27 points with 
only 30 available Horn the 
remaining three races. 

‘Tm not going to be world 
champion this year, but m be 
back," said Hill. ‘1 don't 
think 1 disgraced myself. I put 
up a good fight, did every- 
thing I could to win, and it 


didn't come off. I am in Ml 
working order after hitting 
the barrier, which is good 
news, and HI have a bloody 
good go in the last three 
races. I want to win them alL" 

Hill was running fourth 
with only nine of the 67 laps 
left when he dropped his right 
rear wheel over a kerb on the 
exit of a medium-speed cor- 
ner. The Williams snapped 
round and charged across die 
grass Into a tyre barrier. 

Taking his hands off the 
steering wheel before impact. 
Hill escaped unhurt apart 
from sore knees, which were 
banged together. He had ear- 
lier been precariously close to 
Schumacher as they battled 
for third place, tapping the 


back of the Benetton without 
damage as the German 
abruptly cut across him. 

The Briton climbed from 
the cockpit to see Schu- 
macher stage a blistering 
recovery, surging past Jean 
Alesi’s Ferrari, which had 
dominated most of the race, 
only three laps from the 
chequered flag. 

Ales! finished second with 
Hill’s team-mate David 
Coolthard taking third place 
after a race plagued with 
handling problems. On the 
day Coulthard’a 1996 contract 
with the McLaren-Mercedes 
team was officially con- 
firmed, their sole surviving 
car trailed home eighth, two 
laps down. 


With Schumacher virtually 
clinching his second consec- 
tive championship, Gill 
walked to the edge of the cir- 
cuit to applaud hho on his 
slowing-down lap. The Ger- 
man's outstanding sprint to 
victory rounded off the best 
race in recent memory, with 
five cars In contention for the 
lead from the very start 
Coolthard, who had spun 
off on his first warm-up lap, 
took over the spare Wifi lams 
FW17B and opened a slender 
lead in the opening stages, 
pursued by Schumacher and 
Hill, who made his first stop 
on lap 11, switching from rain 
tyres to- slicks as the track 
dried out Hill briefly dropped 
to seventh but came storming 


bade on to Schumacher's tail 
in a battle for third. 

On lap 12, Coulthard relin- 
quished the lead at his first 
stop, allowing Alesi’s Ferrari, 
which was running on dry- 
weather slicks and due to 
refuel only once, into the lead. 
The Scot resumed in second 
ahead of Schumacher . and 
Hill, but when Schumacher 
made his second refuelling 
stop at the aid of lap 34, Hill 
moved into second place, 
close behind the Ferrari. j 

Knowing that Alesi still had 
to make his second stop. Hill I 
was anxious to force his way 
past him as quickly as poss- 
ible, and he moved inside the 
Ferrari under braking for a 
tight chicane just before the 


pits. Alesichoee hot to- cooper- 
ate and the collision ripped off 
file noee section c£ BOTs car. . 

Straight into the pits fin- 
repairs. feel and fresh tyres. 
Hill dropped to fourth behind 
Alesi, Schumacher and 
Coulthard, where he stayed 
for tiie rest of his race. 

"After the incident with 
Alesi the steering on my car 
felt very stiff,'’ said Hill 

The Jordan-Peugeots of 
Rubais Barrichello and Eddie 
Irvine finished fourth and 
sixth, sandwiching Johnny 
Herberts Benetton. - 
• Next season’s qualifying 
sessions will be reduced from 
two days to one. the Saturday, 
i when teams can also use their 
spare cars. 


tournament England made 81 wUh the Surrey alL-rounder Adam 
HhQioake hitting 32 and Derbyshire’s Phil DeFreitas 31 , but the 
South Africa Test playeraAdrlanKulpec (36) and Jonty Rhodes 
(20) steered their side to 86 fibr three. 

‘‘Diaappointtegnotto win the bat," saidReeve. “but at least 
now I drart have to work out what to do with tt 1 " 

The organisers of the event in which five members of each 
team bowl an ewer apiece, are now pressing for an official date in 

f fhpTtrtprrai-Hrmnl r vir-lre* Pn tTnHV n nflloYirinr- 


GB Judo fighters flop 

A DISASTOOUS worid judo championships for Britain ended 
yesterday In Makiihari, Japan with only one bronze medal, 
captured an Saturday, by Sharon Beadle, and only five fighters 


despite the GB team manager Neil Adams' forecast of four medals 
and up to 10 Atlanta berths. 

Among the textures who must now battle through qualifying 
tournaments are Britain's two European <*.hq| n pinn^ [ the light- 
weight Nicola Fairbrother and the bantamweight Nigel Donohue. 

Fairbrothersaid: “Tn this championship women’s judo reached 
a new feveL a new standard. I think I actually fought better here 
than the Europeans which I won — I now have to knuckle down if 
I really want to win in Atlanta .” — Duncan Steen 


Cyclists hit the road 

The world cycling dbampknahlps road events get under way with 
the individual timefrials on Wednesday at Boyaca, 120 miles 
north-east ofBogota in Colombia, after a disappointing track 
p r ogra mm e for Britain in which only Graeme Obree. Yvonne 
McGregor and the men’s four-man team performed well enough 
to book Olympic places for British riders at Atlanta. 

The American Rebecca Twigg, aged 32, defied injury to recap- 
ture the world 3; 000m record as itae won her sixth pursuit title in 
14 years, beating the Kalian AntoneBaBellntti in the final in 3min 
3&061sec. Twigg rode with seven metal pins in her right shoulder 
after breaking her collarbone two weeks ago . — Barry Andrew 


Tamil defies Belfort blasts 

KENYA'S Moses Tanui wan his first major race since the 10,000 
metres at the 1991 world championships with an astute run at the 
world half-marathon championships in Belfort France, defying 
gnsting winds to win in 61min 45sec. Vslentina Yegorova, the 
Russian 1992 Olympic marathon champion, pulled dear with 2Vt 
miles left to wfo the women’s race in 69minS8sec. 


Baryard again at Wembley 

TEE Swedish 2&year-old Matin Baryardand Gemstone held off 
GectfTLuckett and Everest Vantage to win the Silver Salver Bullet 
yesterday, the pair’s fourth victory at the Horse of the Year show 
at Wembley. Zoe Bates on Floyd McVee, also winners on Satur- 
day, narrovrfy failed to catch Matthew Lanni cm Secret Pride in a 
seven-horse jump-off for the Wembley Cup. — John Kerr 


Weekend results ^SL l “ ou6 


Soccer 

FA CARUNG PREMIERSHIP 

t witc u m t H — fllll, (II 3 

Umpor 81 Ferdinand 11 

33.080 Leo 59 (pern 

Kitton £5 

Man UW 0| 2 Uwafpool (1| 2 

Sun 2 Fowler 33. 52 

Can irna 71 (pen) 34.934 

Bolton 0. OPR 1: Chelsea I. Arsenal 0: 
Coventry 0 A Villa 3, Leeds 2. Shan Wea a 
Middlesbrough 2. Blackburn tt NoBm For- 
est 3. Man C tt Tottenham 3. Wimbledon 1. 

P W D L F A Pis 
a 7 0 t 17 4 JM 
a 5 2 1 12 5 17 
B B 2 1 18 10 IT 

I 5 I ns Ml 


B S I 
B 5 I 

> m id s is 

Mkhaufaraigh-. 8 4 3 1 9 4 IB 

Hrrtta^rornmt a 4 2 Z 14 11 14 

' 8332071* 

8 3 1 4 13 IS 10 

§ 1 0 5 7 12 « 

a Z 2 4 B 11 8 

8 2 \ 5 ID 13 7 

I 2 i inn f 
a 1 3 3 7 17 « 

7 1 2 4 7 IT S 

SoottMonpton 7 1 2 4 7 14 9 

a 1 1 S S IB 4 

a o i i a i4 i 

Lss Hfa g a n s U pcns (total) 11 Yaboah 
(Leads). lO Ferdinand INowasItol. 0 
Sherinphun (Spurs* Shearer (Blackburn) 

POOLS CHICK] Scar* draws (total 1 1): 
9. 10. 13 19. 22. 39. 33. 44, 54. W. 57 
Wo ■■«* draws | Sr tt 23. «. 50. 51. 

OM VAUXHAU. CONFUUDtdi BaBl tt 




8 3 3 2 
8 3 14 
8 10 5 


StatybruftjB 4: BroKOBrave 2. Roncom tt W,e,rum *' Srwtdcto 3 
Dag tt Red 0. Martnwlch 3; Farnbarough 6, p S n l 

Macclesfield 1: Hollas 1. Dover ft Mote- TiriteiTn, (0721 


cambe 1. Welling tt Slough 0. Hednestord 
ft Southport 0 Ktaderminnar 2: Steven- 
age 1. Altrincham 1. Tedoro3. Kettering 4; 
Waking i Gateshead 0 leering steotf- 
ktesil. KufctarnMisrter (Pit. Pts2S1. 2. 
Bramagrova 112-241: 3 Hednestord (9-221 
IMBOMD UUUMMt Premier Phrislura 
Bomber Bridge 3. Hyde Lit] 3: Barrow l, 
Frtckioy 1: Biyth Spartans 1. Bunsn 1. 
Boston Uld 4. Accrington Stanley tt CoL 
wyn Bay I. Emley tt DroyKdan l. Winston] 
Uld 1. Knomley 2 Gainsborough 3: Leek 
Tn 0. Bahap Auckland i; Marine I. Mot- 

fctli tt Spemnymoor 2. Clmrtm 2. Witten 
Alb 3. auaetey 2. Uedng e urad.»ti*i 1. 
Bomber Bridge (PI0. Pts24|: Z Gutseley 
(11-21): 3 Barrow 110-201 FVeO Ashton 
Uld 3. Working Bn 1. Cwzan Ashton 0. 
Bradford Pk Are 1; Eastwood Tn 2. War- 
rington Tn 1. Faisfey Cette; 2, Lancaster C 
v Fleetwood 0 Congfeun Tn ft Ot Har- 
wood Tn 2 WtlUey Bay tt Gretna 3. Leigh 
I: Uitoin Uld 2. H.tjrdtffn Bor 1. Nethnr- 
fiold Q. Hanogato Tn ft WQrkaop Tn i. 
Atherton LR 9 

KD UUMMIKt Pra m le n BicmJey 0. Htl- 


Oertay (11 3 MUma m 2 

W.llems 10 Rae T. Black 28 

Van dor Laan 67 9.690 

Birmingham 0. OMnarn 0; Chariton 1. 
Bamci oy I: C Palace 1 Stoke 1: Luton 3. 
Portsmouth V. Norwich 0. Lmowibt V. Part 
Vale Z Wolverhampton tt Sheri UM 2. Ips- 
wich T. Southend 1. Qrbnsby tt Sunder- 
land 2. Heading tt Tranmere tt Watford X 
Wen Brom 1. HuddentleU 2 

P W 0 l F A PU 

10 6 2 2 16 ii ao 

10 5 3 2 10 7 10 

10 5 2 3 16 19 IT 


10 4 4 2 12 10 10 

10 4 3 3 18 18 10 

10 4 3 3 M 10 TS 

10 4 3 3 13 11 10 

10 4 3 3 13 11 10 

10 4 2 4 10 10 14 

tO 3 4 3 18 12 ia 

9 3 4 2 14 10 IS 


Watford 10 3 3 4 14 14 IS 

10 2 6 2 13 13 13 

10 3 ? 6 15 IB 11 

g 2 5 2 10 11 11 

10 Z 4 4 13 13 10 

10 2 4 4 10 15 lO 

ID 2 4 A 0 15 10 

Portsmouth 10 2 3 6 13 17 0 

‘ J ID 2 3 6 B 13 V 

ID f 4 5 7 13 T 

L ead in g g n e to mtt (Wall: a Stake 
(Sheri litdl: Aldridge (Tranmere): Bowyer 
(Charlton I. 

Second OMekNn Bradford C 2. Blackpool 
l: Brantford 1, Chesterfield tt Britfiton 2, 
Shrewsbury t Bristol C 0. Wyorotoe tt 
BinUry 3. 5emnsea tt Cr ow e 2. Noth Co 
tt Fkril tt York 3. O.tord utd 1, Bristol Rvre 
tt Rotherham 5. Peterborough 1; Stockport 
3. Bournomouih 1; Walsall 2. Carlisle I. 
CVranfuin 4. Swindon 3 

P W 0 L F A Ph 

P W D L F A h 

ID 7 2 1 21 8 S3 

10 6 1 3 15 10 10 

10 6 I 3 15 W 10 

0 5 3 1 19 9 10 


BELL’S SCOTTISH LEAGUE 

Pramfer DIvMon 

Mborafen (01 X lla wla (ij X 

Donald 80 McPherson 40 

McOMloy 73 Robertson 90 

13.000 

Aberdeen a. RaMti tt CMdc 0. Rangers £ 
Motherwell 3. Kilmarnock ft. Perticfc 1. Fal- 
kirk 1 

P W D L F A PH 
ffmiwr S 4 a 1 9 1 IX 


5 3 1 1 T1 7 1* 
531 1 B 6 1C 

5 2 3 0 B 4 t 

5 1 4 0 8 3 1 

9 13 19 1 « 


None Conttf 

meererrietil . 


10 5 2 3 17 10 IT 
10 5 C 3 13 12 17 
10 4 3 d 12 11 10 
10 3 5 2 13 8 14 
10 3 5 2 12 9 14 
10 4 I 5 13 16 IX 
10 3 3 4 13 13 IX 

S 3 3 4 12 11 13 
3 3 4 12 W IB 
JO 2 5 3 12 14 11 
10 3 2 i 11 14 11 
10 3 2 sawn 


10 2 3 5 10 18 0 

9 I 5 3 8 12 0 

fO 1 4 5 4 11 r 

10 1 2 7 10 20 0 

L ea di n g goatoaMrarm (total). 11 White 
(Motto C« lO OoaW mourerhamh Jones 
I Bournemouth). Baines (Yorifl. 

Third DhUon Barnet I. Darlington i, 
Cambridge Utd 0. Hamepooi 1: Carom 3, 
Mansfield ft. Ollhngham 3, Bury ft Hare- 



chm 2 Dulwich 0. Gherisey Tn tt Harrow tord 2. Wigan tt L Orient 3. Doncaster l; 
Bor 0. Carshaitcn 1: Hendon 1. Bishop's Northampton 2. Fulham a Plymouth 3. Lm- 
Storttord l: Moiesey D. Oroya ft Purfieet D. cotn ft Preston 1 Chester tt Rochdale 4. 
Hayes ft. Suiton Utd tt AytesbtaY 3. Walton Exeter 7, Scarborough tt Torquay 1; Sam- 


S Horsham I. St Albans tt Worthing a. 
Enfield 1. Y adding ft. Kingston isn £ Yeovil 

0. Bnreham Wood t. Lea di ng dradoge 

1. Enfield (P10. PtsttH. 2 Carshalron 
f»-2Ct: tt Aylesbury <0-181 Bn* AWer. 
shot Tn 4. Leyton Ponnoiu 1; Barking 2. 
Ortord C 1 Basingstoke To 0 Wokaigham 
Tn 2: Biltencay Tn 1. AWngdan Tn 3 Bog- 
nar Regis Tnj Stmws Tn l; Cttesham UM 
4. Barton Rwm ft Mvtow 0, Wonbley £ 
Runhp Manor 0. Maidenhead Utd 1. Toot- 
etg fi Mitcham LTJ 0 Hevtrdge Swifts 1; 
Ihtrida) 1. BerUiemsted Tn tt Whyteieafe 
1. Thame UW tt X a ye n d i Convey blond 1. 
BineteadADiO WwenhM Tn 7. Dorking <L 
P ehpwdi Mewtrury Tn 1 Croydon. 

BUZD HO0B LXAOUXl Premier, 
Aiheratone 2. BaUosk Tn 2. Chelmsford 1. 
Halesowen ft Cheltenham tt Rushden A 
PTnonfe 2: Porchwltor 3. Crawley Tn 1: 
Gresley Rvm 1 Newport AFC tt Heaton 13s 
tt Cambridge C 1: MWOtyr 10. Bk«»n Tn 
1: Sjhs&ury 2. <3ra>eiend A N ft Stafford 
1. VS Fhigtiy tt Sudbury tt Gloucester z 
Warcnstor I. Burton I. Lra iXn g slid 


Diorpe 1. Colcheslar a 

p W a L F A PH 
, t p W 0 l F II to 

—HM W fi 3 1 IS 4 21 

Cfc e el ei- 10 S 7 7 19 10 ao 

tklton OitenU- 10 S 4 1 IB 9 10 

Wnohdile 10 5 3 2 2a 11 is 

HyneaHi ID 5 1 4 IT IT 10 

Cm . 4i .ldea Utu_ a 4 2 17 15 10 
“ ' in a 4 2 11 9 10 

10 3 6 1 15 12 IS 

10 4 3 3 15 12 IS 



J 14 13 10 
B 13 14 
10 3 4 3 16 14 IX 

ID 3 4 3 11 11 10 

10 3 3 4 11 14 IS 

10 3 3 4 10 9 IX 

10 m 1 « 11 

10 2 4 4 IS 16 ID 

fa t 7 2 12 15 10 

ID 2 4 4 II 13 ID 

10 2 4 4 II 21 10 

10 2 4 4 ID 13 IO 

ID 1 S 3 10 12 0 

10 1 4 5 8 15 T 

10 1 2 7 » 27 S 


Rugby tt SudOury tt Gloucester tt f s idi ng fao H as u ra (Mali; 10 Dale 
aster 1. Burton 1. L— iXn g si Hid (GarrWi). 7 Fortune-Weet (Oil Ingham); 

l. FtoMan (P9. Peer tt Newnan Whitehall tRocbdaie). CoraHin (Cam- 


19-201. ft Gfouceetar (9-191. M*e m fc bridge UWt Adrod 
Badworth Utd 2. Rechtg Chib Worwlsh I, ___ 

Brtdgncrth In 1. Nunooton Ber ft Bury Tn HUStlHAHn COUI 
1. Pawl Rngra 1 Corby TnC Mo» Groan Pi e m ii n Giwmw 
tt Dudley Tn 2 BdSKYr InttHstoklb* Tn? 3. Gcolt) Tn 2. Be 
Rothwefl Tn t Reddu=h UW 0 Bucking. Stocksbrldiw PS 2. 


bridge LWt: Adcock (CoktiaaiH). 

MO RT KO m COGHTIBS IA8T LIAOUK: 
P i a n il aw Gtasnneughlaii We* 2. Thackhn 
3. tksXO Tn ?. Beiper In tt SheftwM 1 . 


Mm Tn 1, SaBuU Bor 3 Kings Lynn ft 
Stourbridge 1. Evesham Utd ft Sutton 
CMdtteH In 2. Letcesinr UW tt Tamworm 


AVON lNtmuGB COM BUS ATIONi 

Rrat Dhdelera Arsenal 4. OPR tt 

»-■ COUNTIES LEAOUfh Plrrtj Chutaea 


3 Gramhom Tn tt Be M hwn u AsUM Tn 1 3 Ctoitton AW tt FuBiom 1. Arsenal 1; 


>. Trowbridge Tn 0. Btalniree Tn 2. Wes- 
kw-e-More Z csideriftnl Tn tt Wevmouth 
4. Clevecton Tn ft Tonbridge Angela tt Far- 
sham tn 0 WatertoouiHe tt Fisher 93 4. 


Gikmnwn 1. Cambridge Un 1; Igiwieh Tn 
T. Watford tt L Orient 2 Portsmouth ft 
U ill wall 3, West Ham Uld t, NorwMi C 2. 
OPR |; Southern U» 2. TaWithani l 


O1B1 & Bwlvedm 3. Hhhi To 0. Newport UULOUK OP WUIli Bangor C 4. Conwy 
rioVSl 5. Margate 3. Forest Green Rvrs 1; 4. Barry Tn 2 Ceraaec Bov ft Caernami 


Puolo Tp 1. wtney Tn tt StBmgtoofno 3, 
Pto« Tn tt Yale In 0 Baaruoy 1 

(MAT MUA UAQUXi Piemte n E> 


Tn I, Hahnran 1; connah’s Quay 8. Briton 
Ferry 3: Cwmbran 3. In lor CarOdf ft Flint 
Tn 1 Ebfrw Vale 1; LlaiuMU 4, Aberystwyth 


5 2 0 3 9 8 


mow 1. Barhstople Tn ft THerton Tn 0. 1 2. Newiowa 2. Rtrfi ft Porthmadog tt Mm 


I eedi n a g ne leoara ra (Maly 0 Booth (Ab- 
erdeen); Arnott (Motherwell); Thom 
(Collie]. 0 McCotot (Rangers); Craig 
(Parwdd 

Hrat MuIbIwu Abdrie D. Hamnton (X 
Clydebank 2. Dumbarton 1; Dundee Z. 
Dundee lito 3; Dunfermline a. SI Johnstone 
T; SI UlrrtBt 1. Greenock Morton 4. Lead- 
ing el s il Bngn 1. Dunfonnnrta (P7. Pis IB); 

2. Dundee Uld (7-13). 3. Q r uaran (7-nj 
S e co nd Bddei Ayr 0. Stoanraer ft For- 
tor 0. UonftOM 0; Queen of South 1. Ber 
wtefc 4. Stenhousa mulr O. East Fits 1 ; SHr- 

East File (P7. P»m 2, Berwick (7-16); tt 
Forfar (7-13). 

101*4 DIiiWuui Albion 3, Chieen * Park 1. 
Brechin T. Arbroath 1. Caledonian T 1, 
Ross County t; Cowdenbeath ft Uvtngaton 
1; East Sorting 2. Alk» 2. Lew dfn e e tnin l 
ke> 1. Uvlngston (FT. PtaZi); tt Breciun 
(7-18): 3. Ross Countv 17-14). 

PXD 0l<nnfHY NOtTTHVTM LOB PhsP 
Ounston Fad 1 . BriUngham Syn 3; Gutsbor- 
ough T 4. Chaster La Street ft Minton 0. 
Durham C ft. PMertea 1. 34Uon ft Saw- 
ham RS 1 Caraetl 1; Tow Law TAW 
Auckland ft Whitby T 0. HTM NewcasDe 1. 
M-W COUHns LMAOWb FMi Qtos- 
sop NE I. Blackpool Hvra 1 . Mossfey 3. 
Eestwood Hanley tt Sketmanulale UW 2. 
Heater OBI 

W DM OP HSLAMD: P ra nde n Bohe- 
nuon* 1. Derry C ft Cork C 2. AtWone ft St 
PwrMt » 1 . Drogheda 0; UCD 2. Sligo 1. 
Trte r Uy i Gahray Uld I. Shefbourne 1. 

PAI MA7KMAL ItNWB SNMELOi IM 
•eeead lagt Bray Wndrs tt Weterlort} 0 
lagg- 3-0; Bray won 4-2 an pens). 

NBSH UCAOUto praatar OMetora Ban- 
Ror 0. Portwfown 3. ClinonvMe ft Ards ft 
CrusatWrsS,GiMoren1;QienmonO.Uiv 
«dd tt Ural Dfc Ul wa BaBycMf* 1. Newry 
1. Ballymena tt Camck T; DMUUery 1. 
Lama ft Omagh Tn 2. Coierame 2. 

DUTCH LXAOUb PSV 3, Feyenoord ft D* 
Graatadiap OoeUnchara Z. vitssae Am- 
Item tt Sparta Rotterdam ft Fbrtuna so- 
taid 1: RKC WiuuwUH Z Roda JC Knrtusde 
ft Grontogm 2. Voiandom 1; Heeraineen 

0. Am 4 S n iiwdam Go Ahead Eagles 
Oeventer 2. Uewcht tt ICC Nfpnegan 1. 
HAC Brada tt Prtdeys WflTeni 11 Tntheg 5. 
Twanla Enschede 2. Uadbs eTanidneel 

1. Am (P7, PtstttT, tt PSV (7 -tm; 3. WUJem 
H Tilburg (7-17) 

OXftMAN (BAOUB le hwde ip Kalaara- 

Uutern 1 . Cotogne V. I860 Munich ft Due*, 
aaldorf 1; Karlsruhe 0. Kara Rostock ft, 
Leverkusen ft. Warder Bremen 1 Frettug 
1. Schalke tt Ludhg iteiibue 1. Bay- 
ern Mtatlch (P7. Ptsat); tt Bonmia Dort- 
mund 17-ML tt Hansa Root** (8-14) 
POHrtMOTH unUMlB Senwdayr Tlr- 
sanse ft Folouelras ft Eetrela Amadors 1, 
Montano I; GU Vkmnta 2, F arenas 2; 

Ctims 4. Campomatorense l; Lacx 0. 
Braga 1. Belenanees tt Uniaa Lelria 1. 
Gulmardas 1. Sstguelras 2. Lssdtog 
disAi a s 1. Boavista IPS. Ptsl3); 2, 
Porto (8-13); 3. Braga 15-13) 
maun unain Club Brugge tt 
Ghent a E e t raday * Bant-Truklen 1. Corel# 
Brugge I. Berimg 0. Standard Liege ft 
Mechelen tt Lomnwl ft Anderieent 1 , Ant- 
werp 1; Several 0 . HandeboU ft Chane- 
roi 2. Uotenbeek. ft. Waregem ft AaW a. 
AMayi Ekeren 1 L terse 1 . leading 
m — « « u0M Club Brugge (Pil. PtsSBk ft 
Liaise (11-21): 3. Anderiechf (IQ-ig). 

SP AMISH UUCU0 Rayo VOKectm ft 
Valencia ft Oviedo a Real Beds 1; Zu* 
gon 1. Compos te la a Merida 0. Sala- 
manca ft Valladolid ft TetwM ft Dapor- 
bvo Coruna 5. Atoacefe ft Celts 1. Real 
Sociedad 1: Eapanol 1 . Racing Santander 
ft 1 s« u » rt^i Athletic Bilbao tt Sporting 
CVIon l; Real Madrid 1 . Barcelona 1 . 

FRMM CM UMOtlB Saturday! Camas 1, 
NUd 3. Ouaugnon ft Name* 1; Le Havre 1, 
Mnugues ft Lyon ft SI EBenro 1; Uetz tt 
Ausarre 1; Monaco 1. Guingamp ft Han 
petoo ft Lflle ft Rannes tt BaaDa a lead - 
*ng rt awdhi g M 1. Matz (Pil. PaaS): tt 
Psrw Si Germain (10-23); tt Ainorre 
(11-19) 

ITALIAN LEAQUB Atatonta 2. Piacenza 
ft Bari 1 , MHantt FnranUna ft Crefnoneae 
ft biter 4. Torino ft iluventut 1. Napoli 1: 
Padov* 1. Parma 3; Sampdoria 1. Cagliari 
ft UdlneM 1, iftcenru 1. beadhg etaod- 
ksga: 1. Milan (PS. PH12V, 9. Jwvenkm 
(S-Ilk 3- Napoh (5-111- 
ranwoLY ( Johamvwtuipy South Africa 
ft MoamiHquett 


Rugby Union 

COURAOE CLUBS CMAWPIOUBHIPl 
Lm«M One Bam SB. QneU 2ft Qloucoft- 
ter 14. Leleestnr 27, Hartnquina 34, Wear 
Hartlepool 1ft Sate IB. Wasp* 25: Sara- 
cens 11. Bristol 24- 

p w a l _£ tn 

nwITl 4 4 O 0 128 53 8 

Hsriwqufa*— • 4 4 O 0 117 T2 8 

Wasps — 4 3 a 1 TIB (H 8 
Utewte— 4 3 0 1 83 43 0 

P rt rt o* 4 2 0 2 W 7B 4 

dels 4 1 a 3 58 70 2 

Uawowaaer 4 1 0 3 09 106 2 

OttsM- 4 1 Q 3 30 OS 2 

■— — — 4 1 0 a 42 10? 2 

WHw Il s pnn l .. 4 0 Q 4 55 B3 0 

l aws ira Twm BlackheaDt 21, Waterloo ft 
Lem Irish 40. Moseioy ft Ldn Scottish 17. 
Nottingham ik NewcaoUa Gosionh 23. Bad- 
I lord 3ft Northampton 2ft WekefMd ft 

P W D L F A PH 


KSSSfcl 


4 0 0 181 48 
4 a a 88 48 



Ldn b*rt> 4 2 0 2 146 108 4 

WdwDdd 4 2 0 2 74 73 4 

B M to kli— Mi 4 2 0 2 78 77 4 

H. SOWU .Q — 4 1 0 3 SI 80 2 

NoHaptuen 4 1 0 3 71 108 2 

■— n 4 1 0 3 43 120 2 

Waterloo 4 0 1 8 38 02 1 

L oaf* Wweei Fyfcto 18. OB By 8; Morioy 
23. Covonlry 11; Reading 1ft Rugby 2ft 
tMhertiam 8. Richmond 43. Peon Exeter 
21, Redruth 14: Havant 16. CHfion 11; Lh»- 
arpool Si Helens 28, AspaMa ft Ldn Walsh 
87. Ptymoum ft Walsall 18, Leeds 1ft 
1 s e g u e Ptver NOrtte Broughton PH ft 
WhortadaJa 23: Sandal 3ft Uchflekf 1ft 
Stoke 10. Kendal 1ft Stourbridge 27. Bir- 
mingham Solihull ft Wlnntogua Pit ift 

SheltMAd ift Worcester 52. Kurtaalon 1ft 
Sootlu Camborne 11. Barking 31; CheHort* 
ham 13. Camberiey 1ft High Wycombe ft 
Axksart* 31: Lydney 1ft Berry Hdl 0; North 
Waisham 17. Tabard ft Weatooe-Mare 1ft 
Mat Poltas it. 1 

HDMNM HA-nOMU. UMOb PM 
Dhdehws Bridgend 68. AberUHory 3; Llan- 
elli 12. Cardin 16: Neath 42, Newbridge 1ft 
Pontypridd 38. Newport ft Swansea 6ft 
Aberavon 5: Traa^M^Btow vple 

ESSE??— I 1 8 IV 2 S 

0W—OO 4 3 0 1 MB 87 12 

i S 8 2 15 S fi 

1 2 8 1 w S 10 
5 2 0 3 77 no 8 

5 1 0 4 as 185 z 

6 1 0 4 54 163 2 

5 0 0 e 85 217 I 

4 a 0 4 eo ixt a 

l sspod Ph l sl uiu ADsncynon 22. Maestag 
7; Bonytman 35. S Waiea Pokes 1ft Cross 
Kaye n. CaarphUtv 13; Dunvant 51. Tanby 
UM ft PorrtypocL S- Ltandoirary 13; Vatrad- 
.wtweaauMM^jft F APV 

BSSSS- — ! 5 8 ? in 5 

CrtWKsesZZ 5 3 0 2 113 80 9 


5 4 O 1 71 ai 

S 3 O 3 72 114 

2 0 3 54 82 

3 1 0 4 88 111 


5 0 0 fi 58 122 1 

X8RI TMMN1V OUMnomflP: Pre- 
mler L os p nsi Pkrt fUrt s l o rs Borough- 
muk 21. Watsoniana 21: Edinburgh Acnia 
13. Hawrtcfc 30; Gala O. Melrose 2ft Btfr- 
Bug County 38, Harlot* FP 6. Beeaadt Cur- 
rie 33. Stewart* Mai FP 0; Otstdae HGFP 
16. QHK ift Koiso 17. W of Scotland 3* 
Saotfrk U Jsd+oreet 31 TMrdi Conrtor- 
p*Hna 12. Prettori Lodge 23, Glaagaw 
Acad* 17. BftRjor ft orangHnaum 17. 
Uundburgh 15; KMcaldy 21. Poebku 1EL 

PourHn Edtoburgh Wndrs 15. Ayrftfc Olos- 
flow South era 1ft KUmamoch 17; Oordon- 
un 60. Wlgtewnanife 1ft Haddington 12. 
Lonabokn SO. 

IK8URAHCB CORPOHATIOII LEAOUBt 
Hrat OMdaw BaOymana ft fnotaniiiw 
9ft Oanyowan 2ft Btackrack Ceiftlom- ' 
dowrn 13, Cork Const JO; 0 Weeiay ft O I 
Bsivadera ft St Mary 1 * Col ft Shannon ft I 
Seeond PM alk n i Dolphin 12. Oreyxtone* 
25; Dungannon 23. Becttre RUgm 8; Ma- 
lone 23. Sunday's Won u; o Crescent 1ft 
Wndrs 1& Tamm Cof 6. Qomuf ft 

Rugby League 


Tasr (1Z| XS, park Annum (8) IS. 
Bs s i u isa Trim Hobknon ft Ken. AM* 
SdUte. Trotoor, OoelaiShsw tt DropfrosK 
Shew Peril A mt Yr lssi HeOaweil, Lamb. 
Ooeb Roberts. Drop peeb Rubnrts (CGQ) 
■ ram ls r 9) M, Wooletaa (121 17. 
■raBOtepcTrtaafPKMMft French, (kaahe 
Creosser 4. w. uisisai thma J eds. Kelly. 
Walling toa flnster Wellington tt Draw 
•raft Smith (400) 

Psritete 1)4) 3ft, Piss. iseter (0) tacra- 
Ma Trieac Mantoers tt Cherttoa. Knox, 
Rfc lwrd aon. WHOorna. flislr Rfchontcon 
7. Psi wteto Tries FhKcner. Hewitt 
Ooeb CMspad (480) 

Obariey (361 «. Nottteqhwa «n 0. 
Cfc oris yr Tries* Holden 4, Seen MatUng ft 


Barr 2, Br Wharton 2. Ftatoher 2. M Walker 
tt Bunn Parker, Snuffy. O u slse Smith 10 
(«2S> 

t ftg MI sM (24] 4ft, Hamel H w en e te Pi l 
(12) 18. I fti^m l rh THsk Fanning ft 
Blnns, Fradshom. Graham Holden. Gary 
Holden. Johnson. Lawrenaon, Lover. 
fln els i Fanning ft Johnson llsi u s li Tilsen 
Calee. Edwards. Ward. Ossi e: Oolabak 3 
( 220 ) 

Ml KR («g 72, M at Him il (0) ft. Heft 
KHx Triee: ABdn* ft Pionge ft C Brawn. 
EverfH, D Harrison, C Harrison. Hoe. 
Leighton. Scott. Stewart, Whltficar. Onto 
Eastwood 8. M Fletcher 4, Btechpooh Tkyi 
Flateher. 8wk Johnson (1,067) 

Hi ■l i s t (341 *4, Imh orona h (4) 24. 
H uw ate ti THera R h Si srt too n tt VHIer tt 
Other. (Me Poll ft M^dus iraglM 
TMwa While 2, Brennan. Goodwin. Moore. 1 
Pu ris t Brannon 2 (247) j 

ft wi in ew (10) 44, Weet Hrii (10) xa 
■wkatera THh: Ashcraft ft Humphries 2. 

P Barrow. Birtaft Connor, Roach, rt ari er 
Birkeu ft fttewt Hrih Triera Fur. Lumb. 
Newtovs. Oowta Lumb 4 (500) 



Bradford (20) 34. a hsrtte l d (4) 10. 
Bradl u rdi Irion Newtovs ft Pax. Half, 
Paul, Setose. Giri n Fa ft Wie H lridi 
Trieac Carr ft Senior. Bodje. Oowfc Aston 
(4ft54) 

Leaden Bream {28) 44, Workl im Sen 
(4) ft. London Hraaosn THen Hauff 4. 
Butt. Cochrane. Marteraon. Rosalen. 
Borin MaOereon ft W i sMn g te i u Trieei 
McGny. Penrice(IJMB) I 

OldlaaH (21 14, loads (12) 43. OMtawni 1 
Trine Hilt. Lord. Oaten Moloney ft 
l — dot Irian Eyres. Fallen. Harmon, 
tense, fro. Schofield. Taft Oaten Cook 7. 

F Aro 

gg=— 

Hatnm 8 8 0 2 202 187 12 

SffiSsrz S « 8 ’I 

Bradford . _ B 4 0 4 188 218 B 

C ss rt te ord 8 4 0 4 178 2J9 8 

Ldn Brawooa — ft 3 0 5 168 221 8 

WortdMOtOM 8 2 0 8 1ST 4 

nS S n S S Z 0 1 8 5 liA jg I 


P e e shertem 18) IP, Haddera W rid (8) 
XX. r sw B iers ten n Trieei Gtbeon. Ftotn- 
vfoii. Graft Peaieon. HnddenfMdi Irian 
Hangar. Maradan, Mltw, M St HBalre. 
Oaten Pearce 3 (ft07S) 

8 ri f ted (20) 3ft, Heft (8) 82. X rit tedf 
Trioet Ford tt Blakeley. Esfewfo, FOrtnr. 
Panapa. Oaten Btsfceley 7. Hrih Trinw 
Duke. HewItL Jackson. Sterling. Oaten 
McNamara 3 (ft383) 

Ih ke Bdd pn 04, Oorariwey (12) 24. 
Ws fc.rtsldi Trim KuM tt Brawn, ctarv- 
aon. Davis, Etoon. Hellsw afl . Oote Eaton 
ft Pear rinwy Trieei Conway tt L John- 
eon, Lora. Oorin Conway 4 gj&DI 
m ndteb eia n (4) 14, H o n fc dtea (B) 14. 
Wld teb miw Triwn Seeds tt Hs/rison. 
Dari Andsraon. H e efcdrie: Trio- Marri- 
ott. Pachnh*. Ryan, (took Churm (Ijnq 
101dm (0) 1ft, KrisNey (8) 10.Wldm> 
1 Trim* Gartland, MeCurriB. Gorin Gait- 
land 4. Ke igh ley ! Trias Byre*. Stoop. 
fln el s i Irvtng ft Deep go tesi Ramahaw 2 

I 5 » D L «S 

8 7 1 0 277 S3 IS 


! 7 D 1 261 19 
8 1 1 21* 140 
B E 0 3 283 141 

fiuaa 

a 3 a 3 136 


A 2 1 S 118 18 


■WICK CHAULSHOK (Georgia): Third 
rawl (US unleu stated)- XOB F Funk 89. 
67, 89; 8 Btrtcker 86, 87. 72. 208 J Morse 
71, 6ft «r. L Roberta TO, «. W; K Triplett 
71. 68,89; L Nelacm 71. 65,70; JShiman 67. 
09. TO. 307 B Lour 74, 88, 65; W Auettn 6ft 
89.70; J Loonsrd 09, 67. 71. XOft M Smith 
09. 73. 88-. S Jones 70. 68, 8ft J Huston 87. 
71.70; D Ogrta 70. Oft 70; B LOMery Oft 70, 
72; J Adam 8ft 88. 7ft 20* B Crenshaw 
701 70, (ft S Hocfi 70. TO, 6ft B Bryant 70. 
Oft 70; S Gump 69. 7ft 87: T BMs 7ft 80. TOC 
N Lancastar 71, 72. 66; L Mize 8ft 72. 71; G 
Boros 88, 8ft 72; T Tryba 08, 87. 73; G Dey 
08, 87, 74 Mom 211 D Frost (SA) 7ft 68. 
71; Q Norman (Ausl 71. 88. 72. 
rrAUAM arm (Skiiy): Leeraip urns 
wmrae (GBAra unless tested): 204 D 
Booker (Ausj 70. 7ft 7ft 7a 288 A Amid 
(Bp) 71. 08. 73, 72. Xftft P Daaau (10 74, 73. 
74. 68. 2*0 L Fakviough Oft TO, 7ft 70. 

Tennis 

»M indoor TomoiAmr.tBMU): 
■ a nil Wn riw J Cotefer (US) bl Q fb- 
aedakl (GB) 6-4, 8-4; J afetnertok (Nedil 
bt ft Beaker (Ger) Wfb hi], 
nmaaiATioftAL w m— w TouniA- 
mon (Leipzig): leif lk u l r; m S Srieeew 
(Bull « M WenJoHVCmeyer [UEyom, 6-1; 
A Haber (Ger) bt J Wtoanar (AuQ 6-0, 6-tt 
LTA AUTUMM BATBUiTB (TeUted): 
■ten W e n il ffc iri r C Umb er (GB) M G 
Mendl (AIM 6-4, B-3; 1 Htemr tSwta) 
bt S Mini (Btehz) 6-ft 2-6. 6-ft Rndr 
Bee eh sr bt Heuberger 6-ft 8-4. We w te ra 
I sm! ffci sls. A Hifriwnra INeUrt bt K 
Ptaszsk (Den) 6-4, 6-2; C Tbfkw (GB) bt A 
Undstodi (Swe) 6-ft 5-4. rank A Koto- 
ram (Nath) 1 Si C Taylor (GB) 6-4, 6-3. 

Cricket 

noon) Of PAY lirnraNATIQNAi. 
(Faloslabad. Psk): Sri Lsnka 2S7-7. Pold- 
tten 2D6-ft Sri Lanka wan by 48 nm. 

Basketball 

BUDWnun Lsuunab Thames Valley 
77. Sheffield 6ft- Doncaster B4. Worthing 
79; Leopards 77. London Towers 81. 

Trilto THOtoHVi NawcosUa T4. Doncaster 
84; Derby ST. Chester 88: Chester 87. 
Lelcaater C 8ft 

KATWHAL CUP) FVet rmnri Coaforf 
60. f3WhanvRochiMe TO. Covenby 87, tto- 
srpoot 03; Poole 71 Wars 83: Solent 82. 
Croydon 85. 

NATtOTfAL LKAOUBl WonMte efrel Dt«- 
teio n i Birmingham 71. Bpetthoma 41; Ips- 
wtch 90, Barking ft Dsganham W; North- 
ampton 86.' Tyne ft Wear 87; Plymouth 37. 
Nottingham 77; Rhondda 93. London 70; 
themes Valley 54. SbeOMd 85. 

Baseball 

AS S—C AM I ■ BOl lff i Testa ft SeaMe Z 
Colffbrnia ft Oakland 3; New York ft 
Toronto 1; Ctoveland ft Kansas City 2 (In 
IO); Baltimore 1ft Detrott 0; Boeton ft Mil- 
waukee 1: Mkuwsota 7. Chicago ft 
KATWHAL IBAWIft Lew Angelas 7. San 
Diego e HoiMton ft Chicago 8; Colorado 8. 
San Francisco 3: New York ft Aflante 4: SI 
Louis ft Pittsburgh t Philadelphia 8, Ror- 
Us 2; Montreal ft Ctodnaatl 1. 


4. Corflaie 1; Sheffield 2. Liverpool Z 
Sowttu Canterbury 6. Worthing 0; Cffy of 
PortammiDt 1, Wlnchmore Hill 0; Hondon 0. 
W fr i c heamr tt BOuThompton tt Hom pwe a d 
DC W WRnay 1. CXihrtch ft Weels Bourne- 
mouSi ft St Austell ft Cheltenham 1. Red- 
land 1: Coiwall 1. E Gios ft Lsominstar 1 . 
Y«ie ft 

Equestrianism 

HOMHB OF TM tnUH SHOW (Wem- 
Hey); (Eng unless staled): Wear BaXet 
Sefveo 1. Gemstone 4 Maim Bayard. Swe) 
dr oa-SSaec; 2, Bvennl Vantage (B UKk- 
ett) dr 48.88; ft Cakauri (P LeJaune. Bel) 
err 50JB8. W awri f sy fnSeraeri ms I Cwgn 1. 
Secret Pride (M Lormi) 4 faults 4<L22sao; Z 
Floyd McGee (Z Bates) 4 4150; ft Bow- 
rtver Queen (4 FWW) 4 41 AO. Mten MB 
Whftw Horae cape 1. Floyd Mcvee (Z 
Bates) dr 3tt05eoe tt Stebtitar Gemhwee 
u TanflsW) Olr 33-87; ft U Daston BeUklda 
(R Hoakatrs) dr 35rift Bfned Horae of 
■he Tom 1. Everoet My Mealeur (M Whh 
takef) 4ft42aec; 2. Isuare Von Der Halle (E 
Woutera. Bel) 48.75; ft Everest Umrtnd 
Edlflon (N Skatton) 4&7B- The Venn off 
Ugnite t, Everoot Vantage (G Lucked) 
CttSCsee; 2. EVsraar Wlnotor [M Edg «r) 
5ft04; ft Corana (G BUHngtnn) 53.07. The 
hwekwp 1, Usmora (G Mud ins, ire) 
22PB 48J6*ac tt Botendo da Malesan 
Bordeaux (E Wsutara) 21 4105; ft Dun 
Eoufty (K Stare) 21 4888. 

1UDOPIM THHH-BkT EVENT 
r— . ■ u iws m (Rome): raud it a Mp t h riW d — h 1. L 
MeOi) bt K Thompson (Ire) w niton Romance 41-SS 
far (GB) bt A pens; tt UC Ouray (Fi) IX Du Plaefneeu 
aril A Ha»- 4 Sl 30: ft M tang (GB) King WtDIem 47 JS( 
- - ■ - - 4, M Todd WJ3 Keyero 30.01; 5. P Puffw 

(Fin) Cytw 6100; ft W Ftec-pltt (QS) Cos- 
mopoDIen II 58.40; 7, B Tell (HZ) Teem 
Toggt CheUeritaM 86.1ft ft K O Coreior 
(US) Biko 5ft3tt Team 1. Great Britain 
167. Uptc tt France 231.48: ft b eland 
238.80; 4. Gormsny 317.85; 5. Belgium 
317m ft Switzerland 411 JW. 


Hockey 


Bowls 


0AOA urTanmATioMAi. open (Pres- 
ton): Bawd florin H Duff (Scot) bt P Can- 
ton (S«0 7-8. 7-ft 3-7. 7-& I ffidtrdieuli 
(AUB) M G Robertson (Sens) 7-2, 2-7. 7-2. 
7-5. naefe Draff MSehubeek 3-7. 7-9, 7-4. 
7-L 


A H IAW CBi E eea ira i Ldn 70. Borrow 5. 
ACADOCVt HlgMtold W. Cartel* ft HuK 
22. Wsfrtagton 3ft Woridnaton 1ft Dews- 
bury 4S. 


aiMMAN OPftH IKUanth UeOng 
final oeerae (GSArs unMaa fftatod); 2SO 
B Longer (Gen 74. 70. 6ft 68 (at 2nd extra 
hote); B Lane 67. 71. FT. 71. 003 C Mont- 
gomerie 71. 69. 7ft 7ft J Townsend (US) 
88, 7ft 67. 72. 284 C Rax* (B) 88. 7ft TO. 
TO. *80 B Tin iring (Bon) 88. TO. 70. 7i: F . 
Tarniud (Fr) 66, 7ft 80, TO 200 J Hasgg- 
man (Swe) 7T. 70. 71. 74. 287 D RebertfOfl 1 
73.72.71. 71; T Lehman (US) 70. 7ft 7ft 72; 1 
P Lewie 89. 72. 7ft TO: A FOrsbrand (Sun) 
TO 71. 7174; C Meson 67. 7ft 71. TO 288 
P Tenwalnan (US) 7ft 7ft TO, 70s M James 
7tt 70. 74. 72; S Ante* (Trinj 68, 71, 77. 71, 

3 Urn (Sp) 71, 72. TO 7ft M Davte 73, 71, 

I 72. 72. X8» I Woosnera 72. 72. 72. 73: M-A 
Merlin (EM 7ft 7ft TO. 73: PJJ Johemaan 
(Swe) 7ft 71, TO, 78. 880 8 Lyle TO, 7ft 74. 
JUMP Broedhurat 70, 7ft TO 74. 
LONDON lAimn SENIORS (SeWHV- 
eahk); I sw rffn g Bnri eoorae tOBIlra un- 
lew ateted); *10 J Btand (SA) 70. 69. 71. 
.814 B Verway (SA) 7ft 73, 80; H Inggs 
TO TO 74: J Morgan 71. 7ft 7ft T 
ubb6ft 72. 74. 210 C Event (US) 73, 7ft 
7ft *17 N Coles 73. TO. 74; B warn* 7ft 
71, 71; N RskWa (Aua) 74. 69. 74. 


Hockey 


Ice hockey 


■nntSH IXMWI: Prorate* DMalcm 
Baslnoatolw 8. Durham 1; FHs tt Cardiff 
17; Milton Ksyna* 6. Shteneki B; Notting- 
ham 11. Slough 6- First DhWar. Ctinlms- 
tord S. Soltttutt 2; Dumfries ft Petertxte- 
ougn Z Guildford tt Blackburn 13; Paisley 
B. Bracknell tt Swindon 17. BnUnghom ft 
Teltord 18. Murrayfletd & 

Judo 

WORLD CHAMPIONSHIP* (Chiba. 
Japan); Ftmin Man U0Ok«i N Ofe^bn 
(Rua) M G Vtsagaohvflll (Oaorgla). Mt a » 
U Qaarinate (Ger) U Y Nakamura (Japan) 
Ippon. Tik* D HMeshkna (Japan) bt K 
Dea-wng (S Kor) yusat-gachL Open; D 
Derate! (Fr) 1st S Koosorwov (Bus). 
Wu iws nt tmtw R INaars (Japan), bt A 
Y U (China). S2H» M Rsetorar (Fr) bt C 
Morionl (Arg) Ippon Sakai D OimrsliT 
(Cuba) bt J Bun-ypng (8 Kor) Ippon. Opera 
Sw>4 Lee (ftattOMFSon (China). 

Road Running 


CHAmOMS TnOtoHY (Berlin); Irxlls 1. 
Nsthertoitd* Z Engtend 1. AustroBe 1; Gsr- 
ntMty 1, Paktetan ft Ffttri maod rotate 
ram ran pel 1, Germany 8; ft Au*mdl* T.3. 
Nether tend* 6; 4, PaWteon ft 5. England ft 
tt India tt Y ester 4ein FM Gorraony a, 
Australia 2 (4-2 pans). XMi HMharianda t. 
Paktetan tt a/8: England ft India 2 (5-6 

SCOTTtRH NATIONAL LHAOtn Grange 
4, UM 0: temrieith tt Gordon loos 1; KaF 
1 bum* ft Western tt Torttre* 1ft CMea- 
1 date i.~lMdlnangn ft MemeaMir 7. 
Iriilira eunte OisBdtord 1, Centertxiry 2; 
tea tt Whitchurch 1. 

■m MGMmAL LEA O Wto SraiteB 
Anetarteas 2. WhnWadem ft Beckenham 1 . 
Wncheatar ft Farehem 4, Ariiterd 0; Owe 
Ci tt 0 waktoundans ft Maktennead tt 
Loerea 4; Newbury 2. CMcheear ft O KlM- 
etontene I. Uons t Oxtord 4. Bourne- 
mouth 3i Bpencer *. High Wycombe 1; Wo- 
ktotfiain tt Wridna 1. 

WO MBi ra NATIONAL LMAOOKl Pra- 
mler Pffvi Bakum Leicester 1, Highiram 2; 
Braoknefl ft Buoan CL t Donoeasr 1 . Ipe- 
Meh ft Sough 1. Clifton 2. Hraa Battens 
1. BuBdutM; Bredterd 0. Btuaharta 1;T)o- 
Im 3. Chatmetord ft Wbatatedon ft Can- 
terbury 1. Ite era d i EeBng 2. Sherwood ft 
Lcoghboro Sudanis 0. Akfridga ft St At- 
hens 1. Ottan WW tt Woking 1. Flooding 1. 
HW8B W ramoHAL m ww t ira 
Jterieaim 1. Bnleytwaih ft Ipewich II 4. 
Canto* C ft Sareoam ft o Lougfucrien* 4; 
StoWMta D, WGC 1. North: Btacttoum tt 
NeraaaMftDonValteyft Vorktt Poynron 


BUM OIBUT CAUDOHUUI «M (Edin- 
burgh. totonr Hera 1. G Staines [B*t- 
trava} 2tetAn ABeeo (course red): 2. A 
Pearson ftongwood) 2150; 3. C Ketong 
(Kent 20.18: ft D Burke lire) 2150. 
Warn— t. L UcColgan (Dundee HewkMI) 
3127; tt M Sutton rWeeftwy) 3131; 1 K 
MoCandlau (USMSIwftarttory Barnet) 

RFIB AVENUE HOM (NewYork); Heal 
1 . 1 VfcteH (Sp) amin 47 Aec; 1 8 Ktakrafr 
(Ken) 1462:1 G Dl Napon (IQ LfiO.7; ft A 
WWWWi vas\ 3-515. fi. i Marack (GB) 
264A ft G Lough (GB) IJ&1. Weraera 1. 
a Deiabuaty (ire) 4JS Jt z p RadeHffe (GB) 
ASBA tt B Bioner-Duerri Fri 428A 
WORLD HAUMUHATltON 0 )467 1 
OKStOn (Bnttart, Frl. Mem 1. U Tanid 
(Ken) lltr Imkt 45eoc: 2. p Yago (Ken) 
1-01.46; 5. C Tangu* (Ken) IDltta 

Motor Racing 

■SHOPMAN GRAND PHX (teHHbwgr- 

Ing): 1, M Scftomacftar (Ger) Benetton; 1 J 
Alesi (FT) Ferrari; 3. D Couttturd (GB) WR- 
Boms: 4. R Borrichalle (Br) Jordan; E, J 
Hertterl (GB) Bona IMn; 6. E Irvine (GB) 
Jordan; 7, M Brvndte I OR) Utfer. tt M 
Hakkfrwn (Fin) MeLarnn; ft P Umy (pgr) 
Mlnanfl; 10. M Soto (FHi) Tyrrell. wwM 


. 1 auiiiMegs (attar 
W rscee). 1. Schumacher B2p« ZHltt 5& 
1 Coutoterd 43; *=, Herbert. Ateal 4ft -ft 
Borger 2ft 7. Cratet r mt ra y rii e tely s 
fMp e ta rato g at 1. Benetton lOpte; 2. 
Vtonmma 3Z. a. Ferrari as 4. McLaren 21; 
5=, Saubor, Jordan 1ft 

Snooker 

THAILAND CLASSIC (Bongkqkl; nrat 
n wrif D Maras (Watec) n B Moreen 
(&») tt-f. M fa m sten alien (Eng) HR 
O-SulBven (Eng) 5—4; N Bond (Eng) bt M 
Duffy (W) S-l; M J rimet c n A l ton (Eng) « 
A Wonflten (Thai, wna cartt) 5-1; J fterii 
(NO bt Ken Doherty Ore) 6-2; J PwrroU 
(Eng) MD Taylor (Nl| 5-1; 4 Write (Engl M 
A FtobMoux (Can) S-ft d Htgotaw (ScaQ Dt 
A Hicks [Eng] 6-2. 


England stay 
in slow lane 

Pal Rowl e y In Berlin 

E NGLAND’S inexperienced 
young team finished the 
Champions Trophy -with 
three draws, but failed to im- 
prove ffie lr world ranking of 
sixth, losing 8-5 on penalties 
to India in their final classifi- 
cation match yesterday after 
a 2-2 draw. 

Despite being without 
seven of their European Cup 
side, England, were beaten by 
more than one goal In this 
event only once — by Ger- 
many, who In yesterday's 
final beat Australia 4-2 on 
penalties after a 2-2 draw. 

On Saturday England came 
back splendidly after Simon 
Mason had kept them in the 
game with a string of quality 
saves against Australia. He 
was obstructed when Stuart 
Carruthers gave Australia 
the lead but otherwise proved 
invincible before Daniel Hall 
scored the equaliser in the 
58th minute from a pass by 
the 18-year-old Mark Peam. 

Peara was impressive yes- 
terday. scoring England’s 
second equaliser in the draw 
with India, who led twice. 

The rightwinger Mnkesh 
scored after eight minutes but 
Calum Giles netted his first 
goal here to level the scores 
from England's first corner 
four minutes later. 

India also converted their 
first corner, Anil Aldrin scor- 
ing in the 48th minute, but 
seven minutes later Pearn 
whipped in a reversa-stick 
shot to send the match to 
penalties. 


Fixtures 


(7.30 unless stated) 

Soccer 

PA CAHLMO PRSWIBHIPi Southamp- 
ton v West Ham (8.0). 

PA CUP: Q ee Bfy tuy so«4nd rsntaK 
Wotting UW v BrotSOy. 

SPALOtHQ CtUlUIUE CUP; First 
raraxli Orel lev Hednestord * Kiddermin- 
ster (7.45), 

UWBOND LEAGUE] Prerater OMstora 
Btotiop Auckland * Gu tester. 

ICtt LEAGUCi In ra) DMekea Croy- 
don v CtieKxu 51 Peter. TWM DtaMcra 
Wingate & Finchley « E Thurrock utd. 

H4V COUNTKt LEAGUE noodH Tr»- 
raj» ra*t rvanclf flret togc CUOteroe v 

Casdoton Gabrieu. 

POKTIKS LEAGUE] rrat DMoIm: 

Bteckbum v Oldham (7.0): Lhrvpeol v Wbl- 
rirttejjptotl (7.0); Shaft UM y Birmingham 
£ P-W; TeBam i rat al oo:; Letooeter v 
SoBterttant (7J)); Manatleld * Buttum a . 01. 
AVON IWSORAlie* COM81 NATION] 

. rbatOMslan: Bristol Rvra i Ajrtentoulh; 
Owto** v ToOBrtum (7 Jtt Mlllwall v 
Swlndten (2JQ. Ingn CqM Torquay v 
Bourtiamouth (7J®. 

Ruflby League 

ACADBrftnrri DMdm Coadeftrd * 

BrodfaviL fangori Dtvtslom RocMaiA v 

ESS,* «*tom Hudd^SSS l 

awinwn. 
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Hamed swaggers to featherweight title, page 1 2 

Newcastle stroll to another victory, page 1 4 

Langer’s charge wins European Open, page 1 3 

Schumacher closes on championship, page 15 



Vir v / ^uardian 


OLD TRAFFORD WELCOMES NO. 7 


ppij risks 

David Lacey sees the mercurial Frenchman grace the Premiership again as Liverpool hold Manchester United to a 2-2 draw ■ 1 

Cantona back on the spot defeat on 

transfers 


One goal taken, 
another made - 
and no flying boots 



A t LEAST this time 
Eric Cantona hung 
around for the 
draw. In fact he 

was mainly respon- 
sible for it. Second comings 
could be worse. 

Eight months after kicking 
his way into footballing his- 
tory with a kung-fu assault on 
an abusive Crystal Palace fan. 
Manchester United's gifted 
maverick returned to the 
muck-and-nettles of the Pre- 
miership to demonstrate, as If 
there bad ever been any seri- 
ous doubt, that his aMife had 
survived the wilderness of the 
Football Association's has. 

On January 25, after Can- 
tona's dismissal and tempo- 
rary loss of mind at Selhurst 
Park, his team had been held 
to l-l, losing the opportunity 
to go top of the tahle at a era- 


Renewed tests of 
his temperament 
lie ahead. 
Yesterday he was 
hardly tackled 


dal stage. Yesterday’s 2-2 
draw at Old Trafford kept 
United In third place but de- 
nied Liverpool the opportu- 
nity to go second. 

Cantona, responding imme- 
diately to a Mancunian ver- 
sion of Bastille Day, created a 
goal for Nicky Butt after 67 
seconds and then saved 
United a point with a penalty, 
strongly though wrongly dis- 
puted by Liverpool. 20 min- 
utes from the end. 

On balance Liverpool would 
not have been flattered by 
their first league victory at 
Old Trafford In six seasons. In 
Robbie Fowler, who scored 
both their goals with distinc- 
tion. they possessed the fin- 
isher supreme, and for long 
periods their superior passing 
and vision dominated the 
match. 

In the end, for Cantona and 
his admirers, the occasion 
was neither climax nor anti- 
climax. Cantona himself en- 
sured that it was remembered 
for something more than all 
the pre-match ballyhoo, a pro- 
fusion of tricolours revealing 
unsuspected Gaullist tenden- 
cies among United’s following. 

Liverpool, bereft of support 
by the restriction on Old Traf- 
ford'a capacity while the new 
stand takes shape, began as If 
the huge significance of the 
afternoon was getting to them 
but had recovered their nor- 


mal composure by the half- 
hoar. The assured passing 
patterns of Redknapp, 
McManaman and a much-im- 
proved Thomas then took the 
game away from United, who 
until half-time were vulnera- 
ble to the penetrating runs of 
Harkness an the Liverpool 
left 

In the second half Alex Fer- 
guson shuffled and reshuffled 
his formation, bringing on 
first Beckham and then 
Scholes as avoidance of defeat 
promised to become a belated 
pursuit of victory. However. 
Liverpool left feeling that but 
for two penalty decisions by 
David Elleray. one refused, 
one given, they would have 
won. 

In the 26th minute Liver- 
pool were one down but al- 
ready getting hold of the 
game when Fowler burst into 
the area and appeared to be 
pushed over from behind by 
Bruce. One sees these given 
but on this occasion the refer- 
ee decided otherwise. 

After 70 minutes, with Liv- 
erpool now leading 2-1. 
Thomas lost the ball on the 
United right and Cantona 
sent Giggs through the 
middle with an inspired pass. 
Redknapp, making a stretch- 
ing challenge from behind, 
made contact with the ball 
but a fraction of a second be- 
fore doing so grabbed a hand- 
ful of Giggs's shirt Cantona, 
icily composed as ever, duly 
scored with the ensuing pen- 
alty. at which point the Stret- 
ford area of the city of Man- 
chester went ever so slightly 
crazy. 

Whatever the justice of the 
situation, Liverpool were en- 
titled to be disappointed at 
falling to inflict United’s first 
home league defeat of the 
year, especially given the 
strength of their recovery 
from the opening goal. 

Butt instigated the move by 
feeding the ball to Cole, who 
then found Cantona drifting 
into space on the left. The 
Frenchman’s centre eluded 
Giggs and Cole in die goal- 
mouth but Butt, who had kept 
on running, flicked the ball 
past Babb before beating 
James as it dropped. 

It was a well-worked, as- 
tutely taken goal yet some- 
thing rather bettor fey ahead. 
After 32 minutes Sharpe, set 
up by Cantona, shot weekly at 
James when he should have 
scored. A quick Liverpool 
counter-thrust followed and 
Fowler raced In from the left 
with Rush available at the far 
post. 

Fowler, however, had al- 
ready seen Rush put one dip- 
ping centre wide. He also 


v ■ •..* ,*• • 


Robert Ar ms tro n g 

on possible conflict 
over code switchers 


E nglish rugby is set 
on a likely collision 
course with the 
European courts 
after yesterday’s an- 
nouncement that rugby 
league professionals who 
wish to switch to union will 
still have to serve out a quali- 
fication period. 

BUI Bishop, die Rugby Foot- 
ball Union president, made it 
Clear that his union was not 
fw favour of an immediate 

free gangway between the 
codes, though he did concede 
that denial of such a gangway 
would be illegal. 

The RFU will issue a fur- 
ther policy statement at 
Twickenham today after con- 
sidering the latest declaration 
by the International Board, 
which met in Tokyo last 
week, that it has no objection 
to the movement of players 
between the codes. 

Individual member rmimm 
have been given carte blanche 
by the board to devise restric- 
tions on movement from 
league to union as they see fit 
Bishop admitted that the 
RFU would expect to lose if a 
player sought to have a stand- 
down period overturned in 
the courts. But he Insisted the 
union would continue with a 
temporary exclusion period, 
which currently . stands at 
three years. It seems that 
England might settle for a 
reduced period of six months, 
though even that would be il- 
legal under European (and 
probably British) law because 
it restricts the free movement 
of labour. 

"We would still favour a 
period of stand-down or re- 
qualification,” explained 
Bishop. “We have varying 
points of view but rugby 
union officials in Cumbria, 
Yorkshire and Lancashire 
feel very strongly about the 
effects of player loss to rugby 
league. We will discuss the 



matter at our executive com- 
mittee next week aware that, 
if we opposed a period of sus- 
pension and it were tested in 
the courts, we would lose.” 

Bishop sought to justify 
restrictions on the basis of 
other RFU regulations which 
may themselves prove to be 
Illegal “We do have a four- 
month qualification spell for 
players moving from one club 
to another and a six-month 
spell for players coming from 
abroad. It would be illogical 
to sideline a player moving 
from Orrell to Bath for four 
months but allow a player 
moving from Wigan rugby 
league club to Bath instant 
access." 

At the moment the RFU still 
clings to the fiction- that the 
game is amateur while a 
special six-mas RFU commis- 
sion drafts a new set of regu- - 
lations to take into account 
the professional status the 
game was given by the IB in 
August Once rugby anion 
players are regarded as em- 
ployees and placed under con- 
tract they will enjoy the same 
employment rights as any 
other workers under Euro- 
pean law. 

However, most major 
unions. Including New Zea- 
land, Australia, South Africa 
and Wales, regard their lead- 
ing players as professionals 
who can, if they agree, be 
placed under contract. 

New regulations — which 
lor the moment are not opera- 
tive in England — - lay down 
strict procedures on key as- 
pects of tixe game such as 
contracts: 

The movement of players 
between unions will also be 
regulated by contract, with a 
prohibition on the freedom to 
play 12 months of the year by 
switching from country to 
country. In future, a residen- 
tial qualification will force 
each player to be available for 
the whole of a union's domes- 
tic season, making it impossi- 
ble for a player to play. say. in 
both New Zealand and Eng- 
land in the same year. 

Laaeu* rugby, pag« 12 


Lammtarra’s double courage 
earns triumph at Longchamp 


sensed that Schmeichel was 
anticipating another cross 
and as the Danish goalkeeper 
leaned to the left beat him 
with a thunderous shot at the 
near post 

Seven minutes into the 
second half Liverpool went 
ahead with another excep- 
tional piece of opportunism 
from Fowler. After Thomas 


had sent him through in the 
; inside-left position Fowler 
fairly shouldered Gary Nev- 
I ille aside and this time caught 
Schmeichel off his line with a 
lob in under the bar. his 
eighth goal of the season. 

Renewed tests of Cantona's 
temperament are still to 
come. He was hardly tackled 
at all yesterday, least of all by 


Ruddock, the English rosbtf. 
At the final whistle the hosan- 
nas broke out all over again. 
Even one of the linesmen was 
a Mr Messiah. 

■anobMlar United: Schmsichsl. O 
Navills. Bruce Palliater. P Neville 
(ScPoias 72mm i. Butt (Beckham. tvl). 
Kuna. Sharp* Olgas. Canton. Cola, 
livarpoati James: McAlaar. Scale*. 
Ruddock. Base. Martutaaa. McMonanoui. i 
Redknapp Thomas. Rush Fowler. I 

W ateraai 0 Eliaray iHarroehorwha-HlH). 


“THE Newmarket-trained 
I colt Lammtarra became 
only the third horse to oom- 
. plete the golden doable of 
Arms and the man .. . European racing, the 

Cantona milks the applause Epsom Derby and the Prix 


of the United supporters 
on an extraordinary day 


de 1* Arc de Triomphe, when 
be fought back to win at 


Guardian Crossword No 20,461 

Set by Crispa 


copying printing faxing imaging computing 


Feast your eyes on the 
Vr\ I I Sterwrrter Pro 14" screen. A 

I V4 screen that provides an easy 

no longer view of up to a million differ 

need to read 


screen that provides an easy 


ent typestytes and hundreds 



of dip art images on one 


the small print 

easy to use machine. A word 
processor with the conveni- 
ence of a built in h®h quality 
Bubble Jet printer, full 
' screen spreadsheets with 

charts and graphs on the 

Slarwriter Pro PR0 700 °- Havm * 

•5000 & 7000 said all that, here Is 

some small pnnt our 14' 
semen hasn't made bigger. 

For morn information FMfhMf 

vc pp can Canon can. o*oo246z«&. 


Canon 










Across 

1 Tense period of 
confinement (7) 

5 Tear madly after a taxi to 
see a show (7) 

9 The caller with a face-saving 
device admitting it (7) 

10 Guys the huckster (7) 

11 Restriction tfie country's to 
bring beck (2) 

12 Good quality stuR — 
Russian (5) 

| 1 3 Sound reason to record one 
hundred (5) 

1 8 The funeral of a little painter 
men thought much of (9) 

17 Supplements for 
chiropodists? (9) 

19 Standing to attention before 
the court (S> 

22 Peruse books by English 
writer (5) 

23 Rate a spring flower (91 


25 Greek maiden rendering a 
song to finish turn (7) 

26 No longer quiet — learning 
to plumb (7) 

27 Manuel worker, having a 
pound, gets a drink (7] 

28 Given direction, tot setoff, 
though moat unhappy (7) 

Down 

1 Few cut in front of a driver 
lacking experience (7) 

2 Daring clothes with leather 
lining (7) 

3 Drags youngsters around 
European capital (5) 

4 He deals with all complaints 
in simple fashion {9} 

5 To stow away involves cold 
and discomfort (5) 

6 The restaurant or dub in 
which one needs a 
sovereign (9) 

7 "Regret" in soldiers' code? 
(71 


Longchamp yesterday de- 
spite being headed inside 
the final furlong. 

The 2-1 favourite, ridden 
by Frankie Dettori, won his 
Arab owners £480,000. 

Chris Hawkins, page 13 


□ □□□□iiqh 
□aHnoDonn aQaaa 

□ □□□□ODD 

□□□□□□a □□□□□□□ 
a □ a □ □ d 
□□ ana □□□□□□□□□ 
go □ □ n n 
aaDonooaaooDQoa 

3 □ □ O Q □ 

aoDGonnon □□□□□ 
□ a □ □ o □ 

nmnnaaa □□□□□□□ 

□ Qannnan 
□□ana □□□□□□nno 

□ □□□□□ram 


*n*e winner trf Oils weeks tattMceeand 
Cotas Engten Dictionary Is Ur & Ramp of 
Bnchtoi. E«t Submx Rumen up (Cotas 
Concfco Ototowry and ThasauruB) are 
Thomas Button <* wigan. Lancashire, 
toward Adcock or Hufl. Norm HvnWmMfl. 
*« Tavernier oi High Wycombe. 
BucUngtanahbtt 

8 Line for new agent to-gether 
with a good book (7) 

14 Not favouring the proposal 
made by a rival (9) 

18 Jejune sets — least 
affected (9] 

17 Prepara in advance by 
fixing listening equipment 
In frame (7) 

18 Too vain maybe to get 
much acclaim (7) 

20 Seating for the viewer (7) 

21 Everyone entering the 

examination Is lofty in the 
extreme (7) 

23 A quarter rightly expand (5) 

24 Deluded failure going 
about fitness training (5) 

Solution tomorrow 
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